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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  J.  A.  ROCKWELL  said- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1847,  passed 
the  following  resolutions,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  printed: 

"  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Presi 
dent,  without  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  the  law,  directing  troops  to  march  into  territory  in 
the  occupation  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  conducted  at 
a  great  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  and  which  may  result  in  the  acquisition  of  large  portions  of  terri- 
tory, hereafter  to  be  made  States  of  the  Union  :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  if  any  territory  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  or  annexed  there- 
to, the  act  by  which  such  territory  is  acquired  or  annexed,  whatever  such  act  may  be,  should  contain 
an  unalterable  fundamental  article  or  provision  whereby  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory  acquired  or  annexed. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  State  be  requested  to  use 
their  best  etForts  to  carry  into  effect  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution." 

"  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to-transmit  to  the  exe- 
cutives of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  requesting  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States,  copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  on  slavery  passed  by  this  assembly  ; 
and  that  he  also  be  requested  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  this  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

These  resolutions  were,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  the  request  that 
they  should  be  laid  before  their  respective  legislatures.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  last  year,  in  communicating  these  resolutions  to  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  commented  at  length  upon  them.  I  will  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  his 
communication  on  this  subject: 

"  The  South  never  can  consent  to  be  confined  to  prescribed  limits.  She  wants  and  must  have  space, 
if  consistent  with  honor  and  propriety.  It  is  due  to  the  happiness  and  interests  of  her  population,  and  to 
no  portion  of  it  more  than  to  the  slave  himself.  Confine  her  to  prescribed  limits — allow  emigration  to 
the  white  man,  and  forbid  it  to  the  slave — and  the  consequence  is  obvious.  Her  slaves  will  rapidly 
accumulate,  the  white  man  must  emigrate,  and  finally  the  slave  will  become  the  owner  of  the  present 
slaveholding  States.  Nothing  can  arrest  this  result,  under  such  a  policy,  but  the  adoption  of  some 
means  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slaves,  by  well  known  checks  upon  popu- 
lation, or  by  sending  ofif  the  worthless  and  unproductive  to  the  non-slaveholding  States.  These  are 
grave  and  unpleasant  views  of  this  important  question  ;  but  it  is  well  at  once  to  look  them  firmly  in 
the  face,  and  boldly  present  them  to  public  consideration." 

The  Governor  concludes  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  these  words: 

"  In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  others  which  readily  present  themselves,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution,  without  argument  or  comment,  in  which  Connecticut  shall  be  informed  that, 
if  the  policy  of  her  resolutions  prevails,  it  will  sacrifice  our  priceless,  glorious  Union." 
J.  &  6.  S.  Gideon,  printers. 


In  pursuance  of  the  same  views  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  passed 
sundry  resolutions,  during  the  last  and  present  sessions,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  from  which  I  will  read  a  few  extracts : 

"  5.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  passage  of  the  above  mentioned  proviso  makes  it  the  duty  of 
every  slaveholding  State,  and  of  all  the  citizens  thereof,  as  they  value  their  dearest  privileges,  their 
sovereignty,  their  independence,  their  rights  of  property,  to  take  firm,  united,  and  concerted  action  in 
this  emergency. " 

"  II.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  abolish- 
ing slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  institutions  of 
the  southern  States,  to  be  resisted  at  every  hazard. 

"  III.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  '  Wilmot  Proviso,'  or  any  law 
abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
is  requested  immediately  to  convene  the  legislature  of  this  State  (if  it  shall  have  adjourned)  to  consider 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 

With  regard  to  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  my  own  State,  I  agree  with 
every  word  and  sentiment  which  they  contain;  and  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  sus- 
tain and  enforce,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  opinions  and  statements  expressed  in  them. 
I  place  in  juxtaposition  with  them  the.  comments  of  the  Governor  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  the  declarations  of  its  legislature,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  I  prefer  to  take  the  State  of  Virginia  and  comment  on  its  action 
on  this  subject,  because  I  design,  before  closing  my  remarks,  out  of  her  own  mouth 
to  condemn  her,  and  to  show  that  least  of  all,  and  last  of  all  of  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  should  Virginia  use  such  language  in  reference  to  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  legislative  power  over  these  Territories  on.  the  subject  of  slavery.  All  that  I 
will  now  say  in  relation  to  these  Virginia  declarations  is,  that  I  hold  in  the  utmost 
contempt  any  and  all  threats  from  any  quarter  of  disunion  for  this  cause;  as  was  well 
remarked  the  other  day,  the  only  thing  more  absurd  than  the  threats  themselves  is 
any  alarm  in  consequence  of  them.  It  is  quite  time,  sir,  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  language  of  menace  is  unfit  to  be  addressed  by  any  one  State  to  its 
associates,  and  should  be  met  with  defiance  or  derision. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  to  vindicate  and  enforce  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
and  statements  in  the  resolutions  of  Connecticut,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  ill 
received  in  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  show  not  only  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  but  that  the 
power  in  this  instance  should  be  exercised  as  it  has  been  exercised  in  repeated  in- 
stances from  the  origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time. 

The  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  on  any  other  subject  connect- 
ed with  the  Territories,  must  reside  somewhere;  where  is  this  attribute  of  sovereign- 
ty vested  ?  It  must  be  either  in  the  States  in  their  individual  capacity,  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories,  or  in  Congress. 

Had  it  not  been  urged  with  great  earnestness  that  this  power  rested  in  the  States 
as  sovereigns,  it  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  seems  quite  impossi- 
ble and  absurd  that  any  such  power  should  be  claimed  to  reside  in  the  States.  How 
is  this  power  to  be  exercised  ?  The  laws  of  no  two  States  are  the  same  on  any  sub- 
ject; they  differ  very  widely  even  in  the  slave  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  If 
the  laws  of  the  slave  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  to  be  carried  to  the  Terri- 
tories, those  of  the  free  States  on  the  same  subject  should  be  carried  also.  Nor 
would  it  be  in  relation  to  slavery  alone  that  this  conflict  would  arise  ?  The  same 
difficulties  would  occur  in  relation  to  the  descent  and  transfer  of  property,  and,  in- 
deed, in  reference  to  every  possible  subject  of  legislation.  If  this  claim  of  State 
sovereignty  and  rights  over  these  Territories  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  legis- 
lative power  over  them  is  to  be  exercised  by  thirty  distinct  independent  sovereign- 
ties. It  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  that  the  law  of  property 
should  be  to  the  citizen  of  any  State  removing  into  a  Territory  the  law  of  the  State 
from  which  he  came.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  not  sustained  by  any  provision  in 
the  Constitution,  or  any  practice  under  the  Government,  nor  is  it  possible  that  any 
such  state  of  things  should  for  one  moment  exist. 


Now,  sir,  is  the  claim,  that  this  sovereign  power  of  legislation  resides  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  any  more  sound  or  tenable  ? 

This  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  of  many  persons,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand,  however,  what  are  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine.  Does  this  power,  said  to  reside  in  the  people  of  the  Territories,  extend  to 
all  subjects  of  legislation  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  line;  and  what  subjects  are  excluded; 
and  on  what  principle  is  the  distinction  taken  ?  Are  all  the  lawso£  the  United  States 
nugatory  there  ?  Are  they  absolutely  sovereign  ?  Are  the  revenue  laws  applicable 
to  them  ?  Can  any  tax  be  imposed  upon  them  ?  Can  we  interfere  with  the  form 
of  their  government  ?  The  Constitution  provides  in  relation  to  new  States;  but 
what  are  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  new  sovereignties  ?  Can 
New  Mexico  and  California  form  their  own  territorial  governments,  set  Congress  at 
defiance,  and  so  continue  forever  ?  Where  is  the  power  in  the  Constitution  which 
can  be  used  to  coerce  them  to  become  States  of  the  Union  ? 

It  would,  under  this  hypothesis,  be  difficult  to  see  what  the  United  Sftites  have 
gained  by  the  acquisition  of  any  of  its  territories,  if  these  doctrines  are  sound  and 
the  provinces  acquired  could  form  themselves  into  independent  sovereignties,  and 
so  continue  as  long  as  it  suited  them. 

Besides,  sir,  this  assertion  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  unsustained  by  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  practice  of  the  Government,  and  leading  to  the  most  ab- 
surd results.  It  is  by  the  United  States  as  a  nation  that  these  and  other  territories 
have  been  acquired,  either  by  conquest  or  negotiation,  and  they  must  be  so  held 
and  governed.  It  is  Avith  us,  as  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  that  foreign 
nations  have  treated  in  relation  to  these  various  territories  acquired  at  different 
times.  In  the  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  French  government  "cedes 
to  the  United  States  forever  and  in  full  sovereignty  the  said  territory,  with  all  its 
rights  and  appurtenances;"  and,  in  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment "cedes  to  the  United  States  in  full  property  and  sovereignty  all  the  territo- 
ries," &c,  and  in  both  these  treaties  the  United  States  make  sundry  stipulations 
concerning  the  persons  and  property  in  these  Territories,  requiring  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  And  yet  it  is  seriously  contended  that,  after  the  various  territories 
have  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  the  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana,  or  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida,  or  the  Mexicans  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  can,  immediately  after  the 
cession  of  these  territories,  establish  for  themselves  an  independent  government; 
and  if  the  United  States  see  fit  to  pass  any  act  of  Congress  prescribing  a  territo- 
rial government  for  them,  they  may,  as  claimed  by  a  distinguished  member  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Bayly,)  reject  it  if  they  see  fit;  or,  treating  it  as  a  kind  offer  of  a 
form  of  government  tendered  to  them,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Locke,  adopt  it  just 
so  far  and  for  just  so  long  a  time  as  they  may  please. 

But,  sir,  those  claims  are  perfectly  novel.  They  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  presented  until  within  some  two  or  three  years  past.  The  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  has  been  constantly  exercised,  as  well  in  relation  to  slavery  as 
other  subjects  of  legislation,  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to 
this  hour.  That  power  has  been  recognised  in  the  courts  of  several  of  the  slave 
States,  and  never  denied  by  any,  and  been  expressly  so  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  and  Virginia  men  have  been  prominent  in  the 
recognition  of  this  right  and  the  exercise  of  it.  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject. 

On  the  13th  July,  1787,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  old  Congress  adopted  the  famous  ordinance  entitled  "  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river." 
The  sixth  article  was  in  the  following  words:  "There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  provided,  always,  that 
any  person  escaping   into  the   same   from   labor  or  service  lawfully  claimed  in 


any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  con- 
veyed to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

It  appears  from  the  journal  of  July  16,  1787,  as  follows:  "The  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Carrington,  (of  Virginia,)  Mr.  Dane,  (of  Mass.,)  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  (of 
Virginia,)  Kean,  (of  S.  C.,)  Smith,  (of  N.  Y.,)  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of 
•a  committee  touching  the  temporary  government  of  the  western  territory,  reported 
an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio;  which  was  read  a  first  time." 

On  the  13th  July,  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  There  were  eight  States 
represented  and  voting,  of  which  five  were  then  and  are  now  slave  States,  viz :  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  vote  of  the  States  was  unanimous,  and  also  of  all  the 
members  from  the  States,  except  only  Mr.  Yates,  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  this  was  the  Wilmot  proviso  of  that  day — the  very  pro- 
viso in  terms  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilmot) 
-copied  arW  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the  Three  Million  bill  some  two  years 
ago.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  proviso  was  adopted  in  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  slavery  to  some  ex'ent  existed  in  a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  that  it  was  adopted  against  the  wishes  of  probably  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  territory;  and  yet,  sir,  Virginia,  who  at  that  early  period  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  its  adoption,  when  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  the  very  same  provision  in  relation  to  territory  now 
free,  and  desired  (certainly  not  opposed)  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  deems 
it  in  good  taste  and  sound  patriotism  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  c 
consequence  of  following  theexample  of  that  commonwealth  in  its  better  days  ! 

It  has  been  claimed  by  a  distinguished  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Bayly,)  that 
"the.  sixth  article  of  this  ordinance  (the  one  relating  to  slavery)  was  always  treated 
as  a  nullity  in  the  Territory  itself;"  and  in  proof  of  that  he  cites  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  1793  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  which  provided:  "That  when  a  per- 
son, held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States  or  in  either  of  the  Territories  on  the 
northwest  or  south  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of 
of  the  said  States  or  Territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be 
due,"  &c. 

The  gentleman  is,  I  think,  clearly  mistaken  in  his  facts  and  reasoning  on  this 
point.  There  was  an  express  exception  in  the  ordinance  itself,  which  enabled  a 
certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  to  retain  their  slaves.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  proviso  to  the  second  section  of  the  ordinance:  "Saving,  however  to 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  themselves  cit- 
izens of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs,  now  in  force  among  them,  in  relation  to 
the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property." 

This  act  has  received  a  judicial  construction  to  this  effect,  but  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  slaves  born  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

The  case  of  Menard  vs.  Aspasia,  in  5  Peters,  506,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  although  not  deciding  this  point,  presents  the  following  facts: 

"  The  mother  of  Aspasia.  a  colored  woman,  was  born  a  slave  at  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  previous  to 
1787,  and  before  that  country  was  conquered  by  Virginia.  Aspasia  was  born  in  Illinois  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  that  territory.  Aspasia  was  afterwards  sent  a 
slave  to  Missouri.  In  Missouri  Aspasia  claimed  to  be  free  under  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  13th  July,  1787.  The  supreme  court  of  Missouri 
decided  that  Aspasia  was  free,"  &c. 

The  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  writ  of  error  was  dismissed 
on  technical  grounds,  and  not  involving  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

Indeed,  so  far  were  the  people  in  the  Northwest  Territory  from  considering  the  or- 
dinance a  nullity,  that  they  repeatedly  petitioned  Congress  to  suspend  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  ordinance.     On  the  21st  January,  1807,  a  resolution  was  passed  unani- 


mously  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Indiana  that  to  suspend  the  6th  article  of  the 
ordinance  "would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  said  Territory,  and  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  good  citizens  thereof. "  These  applications 
however,  uniformly  refused  by  Congress,  and  the  ordinance,  bo  far  from  being 
a  nullity,  effectually  abolished  slavery  in  the  whole  Territory  again:-t  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  After  the  adoption  of  ihe  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
one  Of  the  very  first  legislative  acts  was  '-An  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  This  act  was  passed  on  the  7th  August, 
1789,  and  the  preamble  is  as  follows: 

'•  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  may  continue  to  have  full  ejj'tcl,  it  is  r<  quisite  that  cer- 
tain provisions  should  be  made  to  ad;pt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates." 

This  recognition  was  clearly  equivalent  to  an  original  enactment  of  this  ordinance 
by  Congress. 

In  relation  to  the  Territories  and  States  formed  out  of  this  territory,  there  was,  in 
every  instance,  a  positive  re-enactment  of  this  ordinance. 

As  there  have  been  some  very  erroneous  statements  made  in  this  House,  in  pre- 
vious discussions,  in  relation  to  the  phraseology  of  those  provisions,  and  the  effect 
of  them,  I  think  it  best,  at  the  hazard  of  wearying  the  committee,  to  give,  with  some 
detail,  the  facts  on  this  subject. 

On  the  7th  May,  1800,  Congress  passed  "An  act  to  divide  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  into  two  separate  governments,"  constituting 
Indiana  Territory.     The  second  section  was  as  follows: 

"That  there  shall  be  established,  within  the  said  territory,  a  government  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  passed  on  the  13th  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  entitled 
to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  by 
the  said  ordinance." 

In  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  and  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention to  form  a  "constitution  and  State  government,"  there  is  the  following  proviso: 

"  Provided,  The  same  shall  be  republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  ordinance  of  the  13th  July,  1787, 
between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  Stales  of  the  territory  northwest  of  river  Ohio." 

On  the  19th  April,  1816,  "An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Indiana  Territory,  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,"  was  passed  by  Congress;  to 
the  fourth  section  of  which  there  was  this  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  the  same,  whenever  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  those  articles 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  13lhJuly,  1787,  ichich  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  between  the  original  States  and 
the  people  and  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  excepting  so  much  of  said  articles  as  relates  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  States  therein  to  be  formed." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  sixth  article  is  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles which,  in  the  ordinance  itself,  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable. 

To  the  resolutions  for  finally  admitting  the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  passed 
on  the  11th  December,  1816,  there  is  the  following  preamble: 

"  Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  an  act,"  &c,  "  the  people  of  said  territory,"  &c,  "  did  form,  for  them- 
selves a  constitution  and  State  government;  which  constitution  and  State  government,  so  formed,  is 
republican,  and  in  conformity  wilh  the  principles  of  the  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  Stales  and 
the  people  and  Stales  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  the  13th  July,  1787,"  tyc. 

The  act  providing  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission,  passed  on  the  18th  April,  1808,  contains  similar  provisions 
on  this  subject  to  the  act  concerning  Indiana;  and  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions 
for  its  admission  into  the  Union  is  in  the  same  precise  terms  as  in  the  case  of  Indiana. 

The  act  for  the  territorial  government  of  Michigan,  passed  on  the  11th  January, 
1805,  contained  provisions  similar 'to  those  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 

In  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, passed  April  20,  1S36,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  in  relation  to  the  other 


territories,  it  was  provided  that  the  inhabitants  should  "be  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  in  said  articles  of  compact  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  said  territory"  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

In  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  for  Iowa  Territory  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  should  "be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  in  relation  to  the  legislation  as  to  the  free  territory  and  the 
States  formed  out  of  it.  It  would  have  seemed  that  language  could  not  have  been 
more  explicit  or  better  fitted  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  re-enactment  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  in  relation  to  them  all,  including,  of  course,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
these  Territories  and  States.  Such  was  always  the  understanding  on  this  subject, 
and  such  the  practical  construction  given  to  their  various  provisions,  until  very  re- 
cently, when  the  necessity  of  being  relieved  from  this  overwhelming  weight  of  prece- 
dent has  led  some  gentlemen  from  the  South  to  seek,  by  ingenious  and  sophistical 
arguments,  to  evade  or  pervert  the  plain  facts  in  the  case. 

But,  sir,  as  this  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  for 
the  proposed  exercise  of  which  Virginia,  and  some  other. States,  propose  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  omitting  to  present  all  the  precedents  on  this 
question  within  my  reach.  The  provisions  of  the  different  acts  of  Congress,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  territories  at  the  southwest  and  south,  present  the  subject  in  a  still 
stronger  light  and  with  more  conclusive  force. 

Mississippi  Territory  was  organized  on  the  7th  April,  1791,  and  the  act  provides: 

"  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  therein  a  government,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  now  exercised  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  excepting  and 
excluding  the  last  article  of  the  ordinance  made  for  the  government  thereof  by  the  late  Congress  on  the  13th 
July,  1787." 

Can  there  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  power  to  legislate  on 
this  subject?  The  very  exception  of  this  sixth  article,  which  excluded  slavery,  is 
an  acknowledgment  not  only  of  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  but  of  its  binding  force, 
where  no  exception  was  made.  And  it  is  further  shown  that,  without  an  express 
exception,  the  previous  general  terms  would  introduce  the  whole  ordinance  as  the 
law  of  the  Territory,  including  the  provision  excluding  slavery;  and  these  previous 
general  terms  are  precisely  the  terms  used  in  relation  to  the  Territories  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

But  the  provisions  of  "An  act  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories  and  provid- 
ing for  the  temporary  government  thereof,"  passed  on  the  26th  March,  1804,  are 
still  more  important  in  connection  with  this  question.  The  tenth  section  of  that 
act,  which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full,  provides:  1st.  Against  the  importation 
of  any  slaves  from  any  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  into  the  Terri- 
tory. 2d.  Against  the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  any  slave,  from  any  place 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  1st  May,  1798,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  introduced.  3d.  That 
no  slave  should  be  introduced  into  said  Territory,  "'except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  said  Territory  for  actual  settlement,  and  being,  at  the  time  of 
such  removal,  bona  fide  owner  of  such  slave  or  slaves."  The  penalty  of  a  violation 
of  either  of  these  provisions  was  a  fine  of  $300  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

Here,  then,  is  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  more  than  forty  years  since,  under  the 
administration  of  a  distinguished  son  of  Virginia,  prohibiting,  in  this  Territory,  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad,  when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  they  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  States  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
and  were  not  so  excluded;  and  not  only  so,  but  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  any 
slave  who  had  been  or  should  be  imported  after  1st  May,  1798,  and  even  confining- 
the  introduction  of  slaves  entirely  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  actual  set- 
tlers. And  all  this  in  the  section  of  country  said  to  be  best  fitted  for  slave  labor, 
and  where  it  was  then  in  existence. 


No  question  as  to  constitutional  power  was  raised  when  this  act  was  passed. 
Virginia  did  not  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Her  members  probably  voted  for 
the  bill;  certainly  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  gave  his  signature  to  it. 
This  bill  might,  with  much  more  propriety,  have  been  objected  to  by  the  statesmen 
of  that  day,  than  the  proposition  to  shut  slavery  out  of  free  territory.  It  might  have 
been  urged  that,  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  prior  to 
1808,  no  right  existed  to  abolish  it  in  the  Territories  prior  to  that  time.  They  might 
have  contended,  with  some  of  the  free  soil  Democrats  of  the  present  day,  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from,  or  the  limitation  of  it 
in,  Territories  where  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  it  from  free  territory.     But  they  took  no  such  ground. 

It  is  most  surprising,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  such  acts  of  legislation  as  this, 
participated  and  concurred  in  by  the  southern  States,  that  they  should,  at  this  late 
day,  have  the  face  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  into  the  territorial  bills  for  the  government  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
We  have  a  right  to  complain,  sir,  that  the  South  should  have  ever  opposed  this  pro- 
viso. When  they  assume^the  position  of  people  who  are  aggrieved,  and  whose 
rights  and  privileges  are  assailed,  we  may  be  surprised  and  regret  the  strange  and 
unreasonable  opinions  and  claims  set  up  by  them.  But  when  they  undertake  to  talk 
of  resistance  and  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
that  opinion  and  absurd  declaration  would  excite  indignation  or  derision. 

In  connexion  with  this  legislation  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  I  wish  particularly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  proceedings  in  Congress,  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, in  the  year  1806,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  public  attention  has  not  been 
heretofore  directed. 

It  appears,  by  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  session  of 
the  9th  Congress,  that,  on  the  7th  February,  1806,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  additional  pro- 
visions are  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Williams,  (of  S.  C.,)  Jackson,  (Va.,)  Spalding,  (Ga.,)  Kelley,  (Pa.,)  and 
Blackledge,  (N.  C.,)  be  appointed  a  committee  in  pursuance  of  said  resolution.'' 

On  the  17th  February,  Mr.  David  R.  Williams,  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  made 
a  report.  This  report  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and,  having 
been  considered  in  committee,  on  the  28tb  February,  1806,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"Resolved,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  any  slave  or  slaves  that  may  hereafter  be  imported  into  the  United 
States." 

"Ordered,  That  a  bill  or  bills  be  brought  in  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution,  and  that  Mr.  David  R. 
Williams,  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Spalding,  Kelley,  and  Blackledge,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
same." 

On  the  27th  March,  the  following  bill  was  reported  and  committed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  viz: 

"A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  the  Territory  of 

Orleans. 
"Be  it  enacted,  fyc.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the 
Mississippi  Teiritory  or  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  in  so 
importing  or  bringing,  any  slave  or  slaves  who  shall  have  been  imported  since  the  first  of  January, 
1803,  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  so  im- 
ported, from  any  port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  any  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court,  within  the  said  Territories,  having  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  and  every  slave  so  imported  or  brought,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  one  moiety  for  the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety  for  the  use  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  removing  into  either  of  the  said  Territories,  for  ac- 
tual settlement,  from  carrying  with  him  any  slave  or  slaves  that  he  shall  be  bona  fide  owner  of  at  the 
time  of  such  removal. 


"Sec.  That  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  as  are  repugnant  with  this  act,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April,  1806,  be  repealed,  and  the  residue  of  said  acts  shall  continue  in  force  until  re- 
pealed." 

No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  relation  to  this  bill. 

It  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  committee  that  reported  the  resolution 
and  bill  were  southern  men,  and  that  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  stood  prominently- 
forward  on  this  as  on  other  occasions.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  recognition  of  consti- 
tutional power  that  I  would  refer  to  this  action  of  southern  gentlemen  on  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  We  heard  nothing  then  from  the  southern  statesmen  of  that  day 
about  Louisiana  having  been  acquired  by  the  common  treasure  of  the  nation,  and 
that  southern  men  were  aggrieved  and  injured  by  any  restriction  upon  their  occupy- 
ing this  country  with  their  slaves.  They  not  only  co-operated  with  the  North  in 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  where  the  climate  was  un- 
propitious,  but  they  took  the  lead  in  seeking  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  very  heart  of  the  slave  country.  They  regarded  slavery  as  a 
serious  evil,  and  one  which  they  would  not  willingly  extend  to  new  territory. 

I  have  not  time,  sir,  to  give  in  detail  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  other  Territories.  The  Territory  of  Orleans  was  organized  on  the  2d 
March,  1805,  in  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sixth  article  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  one  other  on  another  subject.  It 
has  been  asserted  on  this  floor  that  this  act  repealed  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  26th  March,  1804.  It  is  not  at  all  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument, 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  so  repealed;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  acts,  to 
which  I  refer  gentlemen,  will  show  that  this  assertion  is  erroneous. 

In  relation  to  the  legislation  as  to  the  Missouri  Territory  in  1812,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1820,  they  are  too  well 'known  to  require  that  I 
should  repeat  that  1o  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made. 

In  relation  to  Florida,  so  recently  as  30th  March,  1822,  in  "an  act  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  in  Florida,"  it  is  provided  "that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
import  slaves,"  &c;  "and  every  slave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  thereafter  be- 
come entitled  to  and  receive  his  or  her  freedom." 

It  should  be  remarked  not  only  that  all  these  acts  of  legislation  sanction  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  Territories,  but  the  provision  that  the  slave 
shall  be  free  when  introduced  from  abroad  into  the  Territories  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, and  Florida,  and  other  provisions  on  the  subject,  are  different  from  the  provi- 
sions on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  as  applicable  to  the  States. 

In  addition  to  these  various  acts  of  Congress  to  which  I  have  referred,  Congress 
has  always  possessed,  and  often  exercised,  the  power  of  repealing  acts  of  the  terri- 
torial legislatures.  I  will  only  refer  to  an  instance  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of 
Florida.  The  territorial  legislature  of  Florida  having  passed  a  law  imposing  a 
higher  tax  on  the  slaves  of  non-residents  than  on  those  of  persons  residing  in  the 
Territory,  Congress,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  30th  June,  1834,  repealed  that  law; 
asserting,  indeed,  no  novel  power,  but  one  which  is  so  vehemently  denied  by  the 
Solons  of  the  present  day. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  in  order  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  and  folly  of  the  denial  of 
constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  question  in  the  Territories,  ac- 
cumulated the  proofs,  at  the  hazard  of  wearying  the  House  by  these  details.  It 
shows  that  the  practice  of  the  Government  has  been  uniform  on  this  subject;  that 
the  power  has  been  asserted  from  the  beginning,  and  never  seriously  questioned 
until  very  recently.  The  Judiciary,  the  Executive,  and  the  Legislative  departments 
have  all  not  only  acknowledged  but  established  the  permanent  right  of  Congress  on 
that  subject. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  individual  statesmen  on  this  ques- 
tion, fully  sustaining  the  views  which  I  have  taken.  Those  of  Mr.  Madison  are, 
however,  too  important,  from  his  position,  to  be  omitted,  especially  in  opposition  to 
views  of  Virginia  politicians  of  the  present  day.     In  the  House  of  Representatives, 


in  March,  1790,  a  debate  arose  on  committing  the  memorial  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
slave  trade.  From  the  report  of  this  debate,  in  4  Elliott's  Debates,  213,  I  will  read 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Madison: 

"Mr.  Madison  entered  into  a  critical  review  of  the  circumstances  respecting  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  ideas  upon  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  regulations  of  commerce  in 
slaves,  and  showing  that  they  were  not  precluded  from  interfering  in  their  importation  ;  and  generally 
to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  every  species  of  business  should  be  transacted.  Ik  adverted  to  the 
tvesterii  country,  and  the  cession  of  Georgia,  in  which  Congrtss  have  certainty  the  power  to  regulate  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  ;  which  shows  that  gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Congress  cannot,  constitutionally, 
interfere  in  the  business  in  any  degree  whatever.'''' 

And  yet,  sir,  when  Connecticut  urges  upon  Congress  to  exercise  this  very  power, 
considered  by  Mr.  Madison  undeniable,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  recommends  that 
"Connecticut  shall  be  informed  that  if  the  policy  of  her  resolutions  prevails,  it  will 
sacrifice  our  priceless,  glorious  Union!" 

But,  sir,  I  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  Congress  ought  to 
exercise  this  power;  and  1  am  as  clear  as  to  the  duty  as  I  am  in  relation  to  the  right 
andpower  of  Congress  with  regard  to  New  Mexico  and  California. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  in  addition  to  the  wrong  done  to  the  slave,  slavery  is  a 
great  social  and  political  evil.  It  is  strange,  sir,  that  this  proposition  should  ever 
have  been  denied;  and  it  is  notnow  denied  even  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  slave  States.  In  many  of  those  States,  if  the  question  were  now  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  new  one,  few  could  be  found  to  desire  the  introduction  of  slavery.  A 
very  serious  effort  has  been  made  at  different  times  to  adopt  measures  to  remove 
this  great  evil,  by  citizens  of  some  of  the  slaveholding  States.  And  it  is  very 
strange,  under  these  circumstances,  that  they  should  desire  its  extension. 

I  prefer,  sir,  on  this  question,  to  take  the  testimony  of  southern  men  of  high 
standing,  and  as  I  suppose  in  every  instance  slaveholders  themselves — and  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  distinguished  men  of  Virginia  alone. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  so  often  quoted  on  this  question,  I  will  read  but  a  single 
passage,  showing  his  opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  on  the  Missouri  question,  cited  in  Tucker's 
life  of  Jefferson,  he  says  : 

"  On  the  subject  of  slaves,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to 
relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property, 
for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if  in  that  way  a  gen- 
eral emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected,  and  gradually  with  due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might 
be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go. 
Justice  is  in  the  one  scale  and  self-preservation  in  the  other." 

Patrick  Henry  remarked,  in  a  debate  on  this  subject  :  "  Slavery  is  detested.  We 
feel  its  fatal  effects.     We  deplore  it  with  all  the  piety  of  humanity,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1832,  an  exceedingly  interesting  debate  arose  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  relation  to  certain  propositions  for  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  in  that 
State.  From  this  debate  I  would  refer  quite  at  length  to  the  able  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  a  number  of  the  distinguished  members  of  that  legislature. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  speeches  then  made. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Brodnax,  of  Dinwiddie,  said  : 

"  That  slavery  in  Virginia  is  an  evil,  and  a  transcendent  evil,  it  would  be  idle  and  worse  than  idle 
for  any  human  being  to  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew  which  has  blighted  in  its  course  every  regiou  it 
has  touched  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Illustrations  from  the  history  of  other  countries  and  other 
times,  might  be  instructive  and  profitable,  had  we  time  to  review  them  ;  but  we  have  evidences  tend- 
ing to  the  same  conviction,  nearer  at  hand,  and  accessible  to  daily  observation,  in  the  short  history  of 
the  different  States  of  this  great  confederacy,  which  are  impressive  in  their  admonitions  and  conclusive 
in  their  character,"  &c. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner  remarked  : 

Slavery,  it  is  admitted,  is  an  evil;  it  is  an  institution  which  presses  heavily  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  State.  It  banishes  free  white  labor  ;  it  exterminates  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  manufactur- 
er ;  it  deprives  them  of  occupation  ;  it  deprives  them  of  bread  ;  it  converts  the  energy  of  a  community 
into  indolence,  its  power  into  imbecility,  its  efficiency  into  weakness.  Sir,  being  thus  injurious,  have 
we  not  a  right  to  demand  its  extermination  ?    Shall  society  suffer  that  the  slaveholder  may  continue 
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to  gather  his  crop  of  human  flesh  ?  What  is  his  mere  pecuniary  claim,  compared  with  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  common  weal  ?  Must  the  country  languish,  droop,  die,  that  the  slaveholder  may 
flourish?  Shall  all  interests  be  subservient  to  one — all  rights  subordinate  to  those  of  the  slaveholder  ? 
Has  not  the  mechanic,  have  not  the  middle  classes,  their  rights — rights  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  slavery? 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  Randolph  said  : 

Slavery  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  free  population  of  a  country.  The  wealthy  are  not  depen- 
dant upon  the  poor  for  those  aids  and  those  services,  compensation  for  which  enables  the  poor  man 
to  give  bread  to  his  family.  The  ordinary  mechanic  arts  are  all  practised  by  slaves.  In  the  servitude 
of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  in  years  of  famine,  the  poor  had  to  barter  their  liberty  for  bread  ;  they 
had  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  some  wealthy  man  to  save  their  families  from  the  horrors 
of  famine.  The  slave  was  sustained  in  sickness  and  famine  upon  the  wealth  of  his  master, 
who  preserved  him  as  he  would  any  other  species  of  property.  All  the  sources  of  the  poor  man's 
support  were  absorbed  by  him.  In  this  country  he  cannot  become  a  slave,  but  he  flies  to  some  other 
country  more  congenial  to  his  condition,  and  where  he  who  supports  himself  by  honest  labor  is  not 
degraded  in  his  caste.  Those  who  remain,  relying  upon  the  support  of  casual  employment,  often, 
become  more  degraded  in  their  condition  than  the  slaves  themselves. 

The  Hon.  James  Marshall  said  : 

Wherefore,  then,  object  to  slavery ?  Because  it  is  ruinous  to  the  whites;  retards  improvement  > 
roots  out  an  industrious  population  ;  banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country ;  deprives  the  spinner,  th& 
weaver,  the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  of  employment  and  support.  The  evil  admits  of  no 
remedy.  It  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  whole  country  will  be  inundated  by 
one  black  wave,  covering  its  whole  extent,  with  a  few  white  faces  here  and  there  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. The  master  has  no  capital  but  what  is  vested  in  human  flesh.  The  father,  instead  of  being 
richer  for  his  sons,  is  at  a  loss  to  provide  for  them.  There  is  no  diversity  of  occupations,  no  incen- 
tive to  enterprise.  Labor  of  every  species  is  disreputable,  because  performed  mostly  by  slaves.  Our 
towns  are  stationary,  our  villages  almost  every  where  declining,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
marks  the  curse  of  a  wasteful,  idle,  reckless  population,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  and  care  not 
how  much  it  is  impoverished.  Public  improvements  are  neglected  ;  and  the  entire  continent  does  not 
present  a  region  for  which  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  art  s©  little.  If  cultivated  by  free  labor,  the 
soil  of  Virginia  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  population,  among  whom  labor  would  be  honorable, 
and  where  "  the  busy  hum  of  men"  would  tell  that  all  were  happy  and  that  all  were  free. 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  James  McDowell : 

We  know  that  the  picture  is  the  "  counterfeit  presentment"  of  the  true  one.  We  know  that  inef- 
ficiency and  languor  characterize  our  movements ;  that  enterprise  is  scarcely  known  to  us,  but  from 
observation  of  its  influence  on  other  communities.  We  know  that  the  blessings  of  our  position,  and  soil,, 
and  climate,  are  countervailed  by  the  apathy  of  our  public  councils,  and  by  our  exclusive  reliance  up- 
on involuntary  labor.  Our  interests  and  senses  proclaim  the  progress  of  general  decline;  conscience 
and  experience  attest  that  slavery  is  its  principal  cause.  Is  it  not  so  ?  When  we  look  at  Virginia  as 
a  whole,  without  pausing  upon  the  bright  and  the  beautiful  that  still  show  forth  as  intrinsic  qualities 
of  her  character,  but  look  at  her  in  reference  to  her  every-day  practical  habit  and  appearance,  is  she 
not  anything  but  prosperous  ?  Do  we  not,  in  this  respect,  contemplate  her  justly  when  we  regard  her 
as  meager,  haggard,  and  enfeebled — with  decrepitude  stealing  upon  her  limbs — as  given  over  to  lean- 
ness and  impotency,  and  as  wasting  away  under  the  improvidence  and  inactivity  which  eternally  ac- 
company the  fatal  institution  that  she  cherishes — and  cherishes,  too,  as  a  mother  who  will  hazard  her 
own  life  rather  than  part  even  with  the  monstrous  offspring  that  afflicts  her?  Sir,  it  is  true  of  Virgi- 
nia, not  merely  that  she  has  not  advanced,  but  that  in  many  respects  she  has  greatly  declined.  And 
what  have  we  got  as  a  compensation  for  this  decline — as  a  compensation  for  this  disparity  between 
what  Virginia  is  and  what  she  might  have  been  ?  Nothing  but  the  right  of  property  in  the  very  be- 
ings who  have  brought  this  disparity  upon  us.  This  is  our  pay  ;  this  is  what  we  have  gotten  to  re- 
munerate us  for  our  delinquent  prosperity — to  repay  us  for  our  desolated  fields,  our  torpid  enterprise; 
and,  in  this  dark  day  of  our  humbled  importance,  to  sustain  our  hopes  and  to  soothe  our  pride  as  a 
people.  *#*#*###.*#*  * 

But,  sir,  it  is  in  this  very  circumstance,  in  this  alleviated  and  improved  condition,  that  we  have  a 
principal  cause  of  apprehension  from  the  slave.  You  raise  his  intelligence  with  his  condition,  and,  as 
he  better  understands  his  position  in  the  world,  he  were  riot  man  if  it  did  not  the  more  inflame  his  discon- 
tent. That  it  has  this  effect  we  all  know ;  for  the  truth  is  proverbial,  that  a  slave  is  the  more  unhap- 
py as  he  is  the  more  indulged.  It  could  not  be  otherwise:  he  follows  but  the  impulse  of  human  nature 
in  being  so.  Introduce  him  step  after  step  into  the  enjoyments  of  the  estate  from  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  yet  proclaim  to  him  that  he  is  never  to  regain  it,  and  his  heart  rejects  every  favor  but  the  favor 
which  is  denied.  As  you  benefit  his  external  condition,  then  you  do  not  better  him  as  a  slave; 
but,  with  feelings  of  increased  discontent,  you  improve  his  intellect,  and  thereby  increase  both  his  dis- 
position and  his  capacity  for  the  purposes  of  resentment.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  he  will  use  his 
capacity  for  such  purposes — that  the  state  of  things  which  we  boast  of  as  the  evidence  of  our  human- 
ity is  not  the  state  of  things  to  be  trusted  in. 

Let  gentlemen  look  to  the  clothed  and  comforted  and  privileged  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  please 
themselves  with  it  as  an  achievement  of  kindness;  but  see  to  it,  sir,  if  it  be  not  a  mask  of  mischief, 
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a  covering  which  hides  from  the  eye  the  fire  of  a  future  explosion.  Lift  up  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  you  bring  him  in  nearer  contact  with  the  liberty  he  has  lost;  you  deepen  upon  his  heart,  irrevoca- 
bly deepen,  the  image  of  that  idol  of  which  man  is  every  where  the  worshipper.  And  is  this  safe?  Or 
think  you  that  no  such  consequence  occurs,  that  the  slave,  crawling  in  the  dust,  has  none  of  the  gen- 
erous feelings  of  a  man — regards  not  and  worships  not  the  liberty  which  stirs  the  blood  and  wakens 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free?  It  might  indeed  be  so,  had  not  the  love  of  liberty  come  to  us  with 
life,  and  made  up  a  part  of  its  character.  Sir,  you  may  place  the  slave  where  you  please;  you  may 
dry  up  to  your  uttermost  the  fountains  of  his  feelings,  the  springs  of  his  thought;  you  may  close 
upon  his  mind  every  avenue  of  knowledge,  and  cloud  it  over  with  artificial  night;  you  may  yoke 
him  to  your  labors  as  the  ox  which  liveth  only  to  work,  and  worketh  only  to  live  ;  you  may  put  him 
under  any  process  which,  without  destroying  his  value  as  a  slave,  will  debase  and  crush  him  as  a  ra- 
tional being;  you  may  do  this,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  born  to  be  free  will  survive  all.  It  is  allied  to 
his  hope  of  immortality;  it  is  the  etherial  part  of  his  nature,  which  oppression  cannot  reach;  it  is  a 
torch  lit  up  in  his  soul  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  and  never  meant  to  be  extinguished  by  the  hand  of 
man.'' 

The  Hon.  Henry  Berry  said  : 

"Pass  as  severe  laws  as  you  will  to  keep  these  unfortunate  creatures  in  ignorance,  it  is  in  vain,  un- 
less you  can  extinguish  that  spark  of  intellect  which  God  has  given  them.  Let  any  man  who  advo- 
cates slavery  examine  the  system  of  laws  that  we  have  adopted  (from  stern  necessity,  it  may  be  said) 
towards  these  creatures,  and  he  may  shed  a  tear  upon  that;  and  would  to  God,  sir,  the  memory  of  it 
might  thus  be  blotted  out  forever  !  Sir,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  closed  every  avenue  by  which 
light  might  enter  into  their  minds;  we  have  only  to  go  one  step  further — to  extinguish  the  capacity  to 
see  the  light — and  our  work  would  be  completed.  They  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  we  should  be  safe.  And  I  am  not  certain  that  we  would  not  do  it  if  we  could  find 
out  the  necessary  process,  and  that  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  But,  sir,  this  is  impossible.  And 
can  man  be  in  the  midst  of  freemen,  and  not  know  what  freedom  is?  Can  he  feel  that  he  has  the 
power  to  assert  his  liberty,  and  will  he  not  do  it?" 

I  wish  not  to  comment  upon  these  descriptions  thus  furnished  to  us  from  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Virginia  of  this  enormous  evil.  It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to  read 
them,  and  still  less  to  dwell  upon  this  frightful  picture.  And  yet,  sir,  this  very 
State  claims  that  a  new  and  virgin  soil,  a  territory  now  exempt  from  the  evils  of  sla- 
very, shall  not  continue  so;  and  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union  if  slaves  are  excluded 
from  it. 

It  is  mainly  because  I  think  it  our  duty  as  legislators  to  pass  such  laws  for  this 
extensive  territory  as  may  be  for  the  best  good  of  those  who  occupy  it,  and  for  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  country — because  the  same  obligation  is  imposed  upon  us 
as  there  would  be  if  we  were  residing  in  the  territory  itself,  and  were  called  upon 
to  adopt  the  wisest  measures  for  the  present  and  future  well  being  of  the  people — 
it  is  for  no  narrow  or  sectional  reasons  that  I  consider  the  duty  so  obvious,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  so  important.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  many  con- 
sider the  question  of  political  power  as  the  important  one  involved,  and  that  as  Lou- 
isiana, Florida,  and  Texas  have  been  added  with  their  slave  population  and  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  that  the  recently  acquired  Territories  should  be  formed  into  territo- 
rial governments  which  should  secure  the  formation  of  free  States.  This,  sir,  is  a 
very  good  answer  to  the  arguments  of  some  southern  gentlemen  on  this  subject,  and 
to  their  complaints,  which  are  whimsical  enough,  of  their  having  been  oppressed 
and  injured  by  the  free  States  of  the  Union. 

But  after  all,  sir,  the  question  is  not  so  much  in  relation  to  an  equipoise  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  the  preservation  of  any  precise  balance  of  free  and  slave  State,  as  it 
is  what  is  best  for  the  entire  country,  and  especially  for  that  portion  of  it  for  which 
we  are  legislating?  And  on  that  question,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  strange  that  there 
should  be  two  opinions. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  climate  of  the  country  is  such  that  slaves  can- 
not be  profitably  employed  there,  and  that  it  is  very  unnecessary  for  us  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  I  mean  not,  sir,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  question.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  that  this  proposition  is  disputed;"  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  ques- 
tion whether  they  cannot  be,  and  would  not  be,  introduced  into  some  portions  of 
New  Mexico  and  California.  Sure  I  am,  sir,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly, 
on  a  question  of  such  importance,  when  the  introduction  of  a  few  lines  would  settle 
the  question  of  exclusion,  not  to  insert  them;  and  no  bill  of  any  kind  for  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  these  Territories  shall  ever  receive  my  vote  which  has  not  in  it  a  provis- 
ion similar  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Besides,  sir,  what  I  consider  of  no  less  importance  is  a  solemn  legislative  declara- 
tion on  this  subject — a  notice  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  world,  that  hereafter 
if  any  territory  is  to  be  added  to  this  Union,  it  must  come  in  as  free  territory.  If 
this  shall  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  insane  thirst  for  conquest  or  acquisition  of 
new  territory  in  any  other  mode,  I  shall  not  regret  it.  If  it  saves  the  country  from 
the  addition  of  Mexico,  or  Cuba,  or  Canada,  to  our  territory,  as  I  think  it  will,  it 
will  be  a  most  auspicious  result,  and  one  at  which  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North, 
may  well  rejoice. 

But  it  is  said,  sir,  that  this  country  has  been  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  nation — the  South  as  well  as  the  North;  and  that  the  South  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  territory.  There  is  no  exclusion  of  southern  men  from 
this  territory.  They  have  precisely  the  same  right  to  go  there,  and  reside  there,  as 
men  from  the  North.  It  is  said  that  they  cannot  carry  their  property  with  them — 
meaning  their  slave  property.  It  is  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States  that  these  per- 
sons are  property;  and  it  is  true,  that  they  must  expect  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  property  which  prevail  in  the  country  to  which  they  go,  and  not  from  which  they 
come;  and  the  question,  whether,  that  which  is  held  as  property  in  one  State,  or  a 
portion  of  the  States,  shall  be  so  considered,  depends  entirely  on  the  legislation  of 
Congress  in  whom  the  power  resides. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  southern  people  in  a  body  are  partially  excluded  from  these 
Territories,  or  anything  like  a  majority  of  them.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  adult 
white  inhabitants  of  the  slaveholding  States  are  not  slaveholders.  It  is,  I  presume, 
the  case  in  every  slave  State  in  the  Union — certainly  in  most  of  them.  I  appeal  to 
the  gentlemen  around  me,  representing  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Western 
Virginia,  North  Carolina.  I  see  that  they  assent  to  the  proposition  that  not  a  fifth* 
in  some  cases  but  one-tenth,  are  slaveholders. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  a  majority  in  any  of  these  States  would  find  themselves 
incumbered  with  slaves  if  they  should  emigrate,  with  all  their  property,  to  Califor- 
nia. It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  presume,  to  show  that  of  those  that  would  emigrate 
to  New  Mexico  and  California  from  the  slave  States,  a  very  large  proportion,  four- 
fifths,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  would  go  without  slaves.  Certainly  a  majority  of  them 
wonld  be  persons  of  this  character.  So  that,  if  the  object  were  to  consult  the  inte- 
rest or  wishes  even  of  the  emigrants  from  the  «lave  States  alone,  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  a  majority  of  them  would  not  be  best  suited  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
these  Territories. 

But  the  slave  States  are  not  alone  to  be  consulted.  It  would  be  found  a  far  more 
effectual  exclusion  of  white  men  from  the  North  by  the  admission  of  slavery  in 
these  Territories,  than  of  southern  men  by  the  prohibition  of  it.  I  presume  the  fact 
will  be  found  to  be,  that  there  are  more  emigrants  from  the  slave  States  to  the  free 
-States,  than  from  the  free  to  the  slave  States. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  confining  slavery  within  its  present  limits  is  of  great  injury 
to  the  slave,  and  in  every  way  greatly  aggravates  the  evil  of  slavery;  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  it  does  in  no  manner  increase  the  evil  of  slavery,  or  the  number  of  the 
slaves.  These  are,  as  I  understand  it,  the  views  of  General  Cass,  as  set  forth  in 
his  Nicholson  letter,  and  have  been  urged  with  great  earnestness  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  this  House,  the  supporters  of  that  gentleman,  as  well  from  the  North 
as  the  South.  The  proposition  is,  I  think,  erroneous  in  all  its  parts,  both  in  matters 
of  fact  and  of  inference.  It  is  not  true  that  slavery  is  restricted  within  nar- 
row limits;  unless  it  is  the  design  and  wish  of  gentlemen  that  slavery  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged,  and  should  continue  to  increase  for  generations  to  come, 
it  would  seem  that  the  territory  in  which  it  now  exists  was  quite  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  satisfy  any  one.  The  area  of  the  -present  slave  territory,  exclusive  of  Texas, 
is  over  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  besides  the  immense  and  undefined 
territorial  limits  of  that  State.  Here  is  range  and  scope  enough  surely  for  the  expan- 
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sion  of  this  "peculiar  institution,"  without  any  danger  of  that  confining  and  pen- 
ning up,  or  any  immediate  ground  of  apprehension  of  a  too  dense  population  in  the 
Blare  States,  at  which  southern  gentlemen  seem  so  much  alarmed. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  diffusion  of  this  system  of  slavery 
does  not  increase  the  number  of  slaves.  The  well  kno^vn  laws  of  population,  and 
the  experience  of  all  past  time  and  former  generations,  prove  the  contrary.  There 
are  natural  encouragements  to,  and  checks  of,  population,  arising  from  the  super- 
abundance or  the  sparseness  of  inhabitants,  which  are  known  and  recognised  the 
world  over;  and  in  relation  to  such  a  population  as  the  negro  slaves  these  princi- 
ples apply  with  increased  torce;  and  these  checks  upon  population  are  not  necessa- 
rily connected  with  any  considerable  amount  of  physical  sufferings.  It  is  surely 
not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  political  econo- 
my, but  any  one  must  know  that  when  slaves  should  be  of  very  great  value,  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers  would  be  successfully  encouraged  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  when  their  value  was  very  small,  with  no  greater  amount  of  physical  suffer- 
ing or  privation  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

If,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  time,  the  extensive  portions  of  the 
country,  now  peopled  sparsely  by  a  slave  population,  should  become  densely  popula- 
ted, and  the  number  of  the  slaves  should  so  far  increase  as  greatly  to  diminish  their 
value,  the  result  doubtless  would  be  their  eventual  emancipation;  but  this  result 
would  be  at  so  remote  a  period  that  it  would  furnish  most  abundant  opportunity  for 
slavery  to  anticipate  the  evil,  and  would  lead  the  slave  States  to  a  resolute  and  serious 
meeting  of  the  question,  and  a  proper  preparation  for  it  by  such  means  as  they  in 
their  own  wisdom  might  consider  most  just  and  safe.  Are  we,  sir,  in  order  to  post- 
pone still  further  the  time  when,  b)r  the  density  of  population,  combined  with  other 
causes,  the  value  of  slave  labor  shall  be  diminished,  or  wholly  cease,  to  extend  in- 
definitely this  territory  upon  which  this  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  inflicted  ?  It  will 
only  render  this  crisis  a  still  more  appalling  one  when  it  does  come. 

No,  sir,  we  have  already,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  committed  a  grave 
error  by  the  increased  addition  of  slare  territory  to  that  which  was  originally  em- 
braced in  the  States  of  this  Union.  I  have  not  the  statistics  before  me,  but  I  sup- 
pose by  a  reference  to  the  tables  of  population  in  the  several  slave  States  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  States  formed  out  of  the  Louisiana  and  Flo- 
rida purchases  and  Texas  is  not  far  short  of  the  number  of  all  in  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Does  any  one  suppose,  sir,  if  that  new  territory  had  not 
been  acquired,  or  slavery  had  been  excluded  from  it,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
would  have  been  as  large  at  this  time,  in  their  original  limits,  as  it  now  is  in  the  whole 
country  ?  The  numbers  have  increased  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  the  evil  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  unmanageable,  and  yet  the  insane  idea  is  urged  and  pressed 
with  apparent  sincerity,  that  you  must  increase  the  area  and  add  eventually  of 
course  to  the  number  of  the  slaves,  and  postpone  meeting  and  acting  upon  this 
dreadful  question;  I  mean,  of  course,  by  the  States,  and  them  alone,  in  whose  limits 
this  system  exists. 

But,  sir,  even  if  the  number  of  slaves  was  not  increased  by  this  diffusion  of 
s^very,  the  evils  of  slavery  would  be  greatly  increased  by  doubling  the  area  over 
which  it  would  be  extended.  The  argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  leads  to  this  re- 
sult— that  if  the  slaves  now  in  the  slave  States  were  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
and  diffused  throughout  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  ev'l  would  be  no 
greater  than  it  now  is.  This  I  utterly  deny.  It  would  not,  by  so  doing,  seriously 
relieve  the  present  slave  States  from  those  evils  of  slavery  so  eloquently  depicted  by 
the  Virginia  statesmen,  and  on  the  other  hand  would  spread  the  blight  and  mildew 
through  the  entire  country.  It  would  lower  free  white  labor;  it  would  exterminate 
the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  where  they  now  are,  and  would  not 
introduce  them  where  they  are  not.  It  would  not  render  labor  reputable  at  the 
South  while  it  became  disreputable  at  the  North.  It  would  banish  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  and  deprive   the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the 
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shoemaker,  of  employment  and  support  at  the  North,  and  would  not  introduce  them 
at  the  South. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  should  be  very  large 
in  order  to  produce  these  desolating  effects.  A  comparison  of  the  free  and  slave 
States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  shows  the  contrary.  The  same  is  true  in  relation 
to  the  new  territories,  and  the  spread  of  the  slaves  of  the  South  over  a  portion  of 
them.  It  is  worse  than  if  the  present  non-slaveholding  States  should  admit  slavery, 
because  it  might  require  the  slow  operation  of  time  to  change  the  habits  of  a  free 
people;  but  the  evils  would  at  once  appear  in  the  new  regions  of  New  Mexico  and 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  as  soon,  if  in  the  legislature  of  my  own  State,  vote  to  re- 
store slavery,  in  order  to  aid  in  this  diffusion  of  it,  as  standing  here,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  legislating  for  these  new  Territories,  give  my  vote  for  its  admission,  or 
omit  to  give  my  vote  for  its  exclusion  now  and  forever.  I  consider  the  duty  as  im- 
perative in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  would  insert  this  proviso  when  it  would 
have,  as  at  present,  the  binding  force  of  a  legislative  act,  or  when  introduced  and 
applied,  as  on  former  occasions,  with  no  such  force,  but  with  the  scarcely  less  im- 
portant purpose  of  giving  a  public  and  solemn  legislative  declaration  that,  if  territory 
were  acquired,  the  free  States  would  insist  that  it  should  be  free  now  and  in  all  fu- 
ture time. 

I  was  against  the  acquisition  of  this  territory.  I  desired  not  that  any  root  of  bit- 
terness should  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  us.  I  rejoiced  in  giving  my  vote  against  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  fair  notice  that  if  it  came  in  I  should  to  the  last  claim 
that  no  slavery  should  go  there.  There  are  gentlemen  now  on  this  floor,  the  faithful 
supporters  of  the  author  of  the  Nicholsonletter,  who  urged  the  seizing  of  this  ter- 
ritory, and  some  of  whom  desired  the  plundering  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  idea  that  these  ill-omened  acquisitions  would  lead  to  new 
sources  of  contest  and  heart-burnings  between  the  different  members  of  this  great 
nation.  I  have  no  such  pleasure.  I  regret  most  deeply,  seriously  regret,  that  any 
cause  of  alienation  and  unkindness  should  have  arisen,  and  I  rejoice  to  say,  that 
those  with  whom  it  has  been  my  honor  to  be  associated  politically,  both  from  the 
North  and  South,  united  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  this  controversy. 

As  I  utterly  despise  all  threats  of  disunion,  or  of  any  other  kind,  proceeding  from 
the  few  ultra  men  of  the  South,  so  do  I  detest  and  abominate  the  tone  of  low  vitu- 
peration, of  unmeasured  and  disgusting  abuse,  which  is  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
the  South,  and  by  none  more  recklessly,  or  with  more  bitterness,  than  those  persons 
of  the  Democratic  party  who  have  heretofore  been  the  friends  and  allies  of  a  set  of 
violent  southern  politicians. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  or  the  House,  that  as  I  have  in  all  times  past,  so  shall 
I  in  all  future  time  give  my  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  freedom  and  against  slavery; 
and  shall  seek,  in  the  earliest  and  most  effectual  manner,  to  exclude  it,  not  only 
from  the  present  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  from  any  territories 
which  may  be  hereafter  acquired,  whether  the  same  shall  at  the  time  include  slaves 
or  not;  but  I  shall  never  vote  to  acquire  any  such  territory,  whether  at  the  South  or 
the  North. 

With  these  well  known  and  settled  opinions,  and  with  the  determination  at  all 
times  to  give  them  full  effect,  I  can  see  neither  patriotism,  nor  wisdom,  nor  sound 
policy,  nor  kind  philanthropic  and  christian  feeling,  in  seeking  every  occasion  to 
wound,  and  irritate,  and  insult  the  feelings  of  the  South.  It  has  sometimes  s.eemed 
as  though  the  purpose  of  some  gentlemen  was  more  to  give  vent  to  personal  bitter- 
ness and  ill  will  toward  the  South,  than  any  sincere  desire  of  benefitting  the  slave  or 
promoting  the  cause  of  freedom.  A  sneer  or  a  sarcasm  has  been  indulged  in,  even 
If  defeating  an  important  movement, in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  endeavored  to  show  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power, 
and  that  it  ought  to  exercise  it  in  excluding  forever  slavery  from  the  Territories  of 
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New  Mexico  and  California.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
this  whole  matter. 

The  preamble  of  the  Connecticut  resolutions  declares,  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  these  Territories,  although,  probably,  that  war  might  have  been  avoided  were  it 
not  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  President. 

I  think  it  both  proper  and  profitable  to  refer  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  so  intimately  with  the  subject  which  I  am  now  discussing,  and  to  show  to 
whom  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  iniquitous  transaction  and  the  lorig  catalogue 
of  evils  which  we  have  suffered,  and  which  are  still  in  store  for  us. 

It  is  due  to  a  portion  of  the  South  to  say,  that  this  measure  was  not  so  much  a 
sectional  as  a  party  measure,  and  was  carried  through  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
party  as  such  at  the  West  and  South,  with  the  incidental  aid  furnished  by  the  so- 
called  Liberty  party  of  that  day  in  securing  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  am  correct  in  these  statements,  I  refer  you  to  the  House 
Journal  of  the  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  On  the  25th  January,  1845, 
the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  having  been  amended  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  question  arose  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  and  decided  on  t*ie  yeas  and  nays — yeas  120,  nays  97.  Of  those  in, 
the  affirmative  there  were  but  seven  Whigs — these  were  from  the  southern  States. 
But  eighteen  southern  Whigs  voted  in  the  negative.  All  the  Democrats  except 
twenty-eight  voted  in  the  affirmative;  fifty-four  of  whom  were  from  the  North  ornon- 
slaveholding  States.  That  being  thus  within  one  of  one  half  of  those  in  the  affirma- 
tive northern  Democrats.  Of  the  Connecticut  members,  Mr.  Catlin  alone  voted  in 
the  negative. 

On  the  28th  February,  1845,  these  resolutions  were  returned  from  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  were  only  two  ways  of 
defeating  the  whole  measure  of  annexation.  One  was  a  certain  and  effectual  de- 
feat of  the  whole  measure  in  every  form  by  laying  it  on  the  table.  On  this  vote  there 
were,  in  favor  of  laying  on  the  table,  or  defeating  the  measure,  59  yeas.  The  nays, 
or  those  against  defeating  the  annexation  project,  were  120.  Of  these  yeas,  they 
were  all  Whigs  but  one;  and  all  the  Whigs  voted  for  it  except  seven,  including  in 
the  yeas  seventeen  southern  Whigs  and  one  northern  Democrat — that  is,  the  whole 
of  the  Whig  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  including  seventeen  South- 
ern Whigs,  voted  finally  to  defeat  the  annexation  project,  and  only  seven  Whigs — 
six  from  the  South  and  one  from  the  North — voted  on  the  other  side.  The  120, 
whose  vote  showed  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  annexation  in  some  form  or  other, 
were  all  Democrats  but  seven ;  and  of  the  120,  seventy-eight  were  northern  men, 
and  only  forty-two  southern  men,  including  Whigs  and  Democrats.  Of  these  78, 
seventy-seven  were  northern  Democrats  and  only  one  northern  Whig.  It  thus  ap- 
pears not  only  that  there  were  nearly  two  northern  members  to  one  from  the  South 
voting  for  the  annexation,  but  that  the  majority  of  northern  members  were  greater 
than  the  majority  of  southern  members  in  favor  of  annexation. 

On  the  same  day  the  question  arose  on  the  concurring  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  resolutions.  The  vote  stood  134  yeas  and  77  nays.  All  Democrats, 
North  and  South,  except  two,  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  and  all  the  Whigs,  North 
-and  South,  except  one,  voted  in  the  negative. 

On  both  of  these  last  votes  all  the  Connecticut  delegation  were  present,  and  voted 
against  laying  on  the  table  and  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  worst  of  all  measures  was  carried  by  northern 
Democrats,  thus  voting  in  a  body  for  the  introduction  of  slave  territory  of  an  im- 
mense extent,  clearly  and  confessedly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  as  Mr.  Calhoun  officially,  as  Secretary  of  State,  declared  in  order  to 
protect  the  slave  interest  of  the  South;  yet,  sir,  some  of  these  very  men,  thus  voting, 
are  men  not  only  open-mouthed  and  clamorous  and  abusive  in  their  professed  zeal 
for  "free  soil,"  and  denunciatory  of  the  uniform  and  early  and  constant  supporters 
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of  freedom  and  free  territory,  but  many  of  them  do  not  even  profess  to  have  re- 
pented of  their  heinous  sin  in  annexing  Texas.  They  seek  to  make  the  distinction 
between  voting  to  admit  an  unbounded  region  of  slave  territory,  and  admitting  slavery 
into  territory  which  they  have  previously  annexed.  This  is  clearly  no  defence,  and 
the  reasoning  of  these  gentlemen  would  to-morrow  justify  them  in  voting  to  admit 
the  island  of  Cuba  with  all  its  slaves. 

I  refer  the  House  to  speeches  from  some  of  the  leading  free  soil  Democrats  in 
both  Houses,  during  this  and  the  last  Congress,  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  us  all. 
I  find  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  of  the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress,  a  report 
of  a  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,)  August 
8,  1846,  on  the  Two  Million  bill,  to  which  the  next  day,  or  the  day  following,  on  his 
motion,  the  famous  Wilmot  proviso  was  annexed,  from  which  I  read: 

"  He  referred  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  his  affirmative  vote  on  the  proposition  connected  with 
it  at  this  session  ;  he  was  for  taking  it  as  it  was.  Slavery  had  already  been  established  there.  But 
if  free  territory  comes  in,  God  forbid  that  he  should  be  the  means  of  planting  the  institution  upon  it." 

And  my  honorable  colleague  in  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Niles,)  when  explaining  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Texas  constitution,  is  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Globe,  as  follows: 

»  "  He  had  determined  to  vote  in  the  affirmative.  He  did  not  regret  the  passage  of  the  resolution, 
although  he  did  regret  that  the  mode,  by  which  the  object  had  been  accomplished,  had  not  been  as 
acceptable  as  he  had  desired." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  vote  given  by  both  these  gentlemen,  and  all  or  near- 
ly all  the  Democratic  members  of  both  Houses,  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  consti- 
tution of  Texas,  which  absolutely  prohibited  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  its  terri- 
tory; and  that  among  the  number  may  be  found  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

It  also  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  very  constitution  of  Texas  paid  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  or  the  resolutions  of  admission  recognising 
that  line;  but  if  Texas  has  any  territory  north  of  36°  30',  it  is  all  by  this  constitution 
irrevocably  slave  territory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred  to  the  history  of  this  greatest  of  political  offences 
not  only  to  show  to  whom  the  country  are  indebted  for  this  source  of  endless  mis- 
chief, but  as  being  a  useful  lesson  for  the  future.  That  history  has  already  been 
written  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is 
not  bright  or  cheering,  and  where  it  will  end  and  what  will  be  the  result,  no  human 
mind  can  foretel. 

There  is  another  lesson  which  these  facts  would  teach,  and  that  is,  that  those  who 
have  so  recently  joined  a  portion  of  the  South  in  this  measure  of  annexation,  and 
thus  extended  the  area  of  slavery,  should  show  a  little  modesty  as  well  as  contrition 
when  lecturing  their  late  allies,  and  especially  that  it  ill  becomes  them  to  indulge  in 
the  tone  of  the  Pharisee,  but  rather,  after  sincere  repentance  for  so  heinous  an 
offence,  to  take  the  more  humble  position  of  the  publican. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  R,  Iff.  McLANE,  OF  MARYLAND, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  27,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  t^c  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President1  s  Message  com- 
municating the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  McLANE,  of  Maryland,  said  that  there 
whs  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  who,  throughout 
the  debate,  had  felt  more  strongly  than  himself 
the  obligation  pressing  upon  him  to  contribute, 
in  as  humble  a  manner  as  might  l>e  within  his 
power,  to  direct  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
House,  to  direct  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  country,  with  a  spirit  and  with  a 
motive  looking  to  the  just  rights  of  every  part  of 
the  country — and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States;  recognizing  at  the  same  time  the 
great  principle,  that  the  just  welfare  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States  was  intimately.,  if  not  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  existence  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  itself.  Coming  into  this  House  as 
the  Representative  of  a  constituency  who  had  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
as  a  border  population;  representing  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  .Maryland  who,  in  the  first  speech 
of  the  session,  made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Clingman,]  had  been  referred  to 
and  speculated  upon  in  view  of  their  probable  ac- 
tion in  the  contingency  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Government,  anticipated  by  him  as  likely 
to  occur, — he  (Mr.  McL.)  felt  bound  to  say,  that 
this  was  a  people  who  had  contemplated  this 
question  without  reference  to  geographical  feel- 
ings; and,  conscious  that  he  himself  had  formed 
and  entertained  opinions  upon  all  general  ques- 
tions which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature — opinions  formed  without  any 
regard  to  his  own  geographical  position — he  now 
felt  at  liberty,  as  he  hoped  he  always  should  feel, 
to  participate  in  debate  here  upon  a  national  plat- 
form. But,  in  making  use  of  this  language,  he 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  holding  an  indefinite 
or  confused  idea  of  a  national  platform.  He 
would  feel  that  he  had  but  a  very  small  title  to  the 
respect  of  the  members  of  Congress,  if  he  sup- 
posed, fhat  in  legislating  upon  a  national  platform, 
he  was  to  legislate  without  regard  to  the  Federal 
character  of  the  Government  which  constituted  the 
nation.  He  used  the  term  "  nation,"  without  any 
desire  to  subject  himself  to  hypercriticism.  To 
him,  at  this  moment,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference whether,  as  the  gen  leman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Venable,]  who  had  spoken  had 
argued,  we  should  be  called  a  Confederated  Re- 
public of  State?,  a  Confederacy  of  States,  or  a 
National  Government  and  a  national  people.  He 
believed  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
we  were  a  nation.  They  were  here  to  legislate 
for  the  nation; — they  were  here  to  legislate  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  although, as  he 
had  said,  he  represented  a'border  people,  (in  view 
of  sectional  issues,)  and  although  the  will  of  the 
people  of  that  region,  whenever  that  will    was 


clearly  expressed,  was  his  guide,  yet  on  abstract 
questions,  and  in  matters  involving  immediate  ac- 
tion, he  hoped  that  they  knew  and  felt  that  he 
legislated  for  the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  for 
the  Government  which  the  people  of  all  the  States 
had  formed.  It  seemed,  unfortunately,  to  be  the 
fact,  that  all  those  general  issues  which  ordinarily 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  had  passed 
away.  As  a  general  rule,  he  could  not  concede 
the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  confining  his  re- 
marks, when  he  entered  into  debate  here,  to  a  sin- 
gle isolated  point,  and  permitting  that  to  engross 
the  whole  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
Congress.  But  he  felt — and  probably  this  convic- 
tion had  been  brought  home  to  the  bosom  of  every 
gentleman  here — that  these  issues,  which  had  hith- 
erto divided  the  country,  which  had  constituted 
the  great  line  of  demarkation  between  parties  in 
the  United  States,  had  been  adjourned.  That  they 
were  adjourned  for  the  hour  was  manifest — and 
he  believed  that  it  rested  -with  this  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  adjourned  forever. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  assembled,  as  a 
national  Congress,  under  circumstances  most  pe- 
culiar; and  he  challenged  the  attention  of  honora- 
ble gentlemen  to  the  issue  which  he  was  about  to 
present,  and  which,  he  believed,  could  not  be  de- 
nied. They  were  here  not  as  freemen.  They 
vaunted  much,  it  was  true,  of  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  ofopinion.  The  great  point 
of  misapprehension  was  this — that  Congress  was 
not  free.  They  had  assembled  here,  elected,  most 
of  them,  during  the  last  Presidential  canvass — 
Whijjs  and  Democrats  bound  alike  to  issues  to 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people,  at  the  time 
they  elected  them,  were  strangers.  He  looked  to 
northern  Democrats  who  had  their  seats  here,  and 
who,  though  fully  committed  to  the  non-interven- 
tion principle  of  the  national  Democratic  party, 
had  yet  excited  expectations  on  the  part  of  earnest 
and  fanatical  anti-slavery  constituents,  which  now 
embarrassed  them,  in  meeting,  with  wisdom  and 
justice,  the  new  phase  of  this  question,  presented 
by  the  adoption  of  the  California  S  ate  constitu- 
tion. They  obtained  their  seats  in  the  North,  for 
the  most  part,  by  accepting  an  issue  which  ap- 
pealed to  a  minority  of  the  people  of  their  own 
districts.  The  questions  which,  as  he  said,  were 
adjourned  here,  had  also  been  adjourned  at  the 
time  these  elections  took  place.  Honorable  gen- 
tlemen had  separated  themselves  in  their  Congres- 
sional canvass  from  the  just  obligations  which 
they  owed  to  the  principles  and  policy  adopted  by 
the  national  Democratic  party,  and  had  substituted 
for  these  obligations  a  devotion  to  the  particular 
issue  of  free  soil. 

The  Whig  party  of  the  North, .unembarrassed 
by  any  national  obligations  on  this  question,  had 
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boldly  and  freely  contested  with  the  Free-Soil  party 
proper,  the  exclusive  and  paramount  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  free-soil  and  free  labor,  as  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  prohibiting  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  South,  southern 
Democrats,  relying  implicitly  upon  the  fidelity  of 
their  northern  Democratic  brethren,  and  the  well- 
known  adhesion  of  their  Presidential  candidate  to 
the  principle  of  Congressional  non-interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery,  had  cheerfully  and 
zealously  contested  the  canvass  with  southern 
Whigs,  Who  denounced  the  Democratic  candidate 
as  a  Free  Soiler  in  disguise,  and  who  appealed  to 
the  southern  people  to  accept  in  his  stead  a  south- 
ern planter,  whose  individual  associations  and 
opinions  were  represented  as  offering  to  the  South 
the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  barrier  against  the 
unconstitutional  legislation  of  Congress  These 
combined  but  opposing  elements  in  the  Whig  par- 
ty prevailed,  and  the  present  Administration  and 
the  present  Congress  were  now  called  to  conduct 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  candidate 
thus  repudiated  was  who  and  what?  A  northern 
statesman,  who,  without  regard  to  his  own  per- 
sonal opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  had  denied 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  that  sub- 
tect  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  in  the  States; 
contenting  himself  with  a  policy  that  should 
leave  this  question  to  be  regulated  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Territories,  under  the  general  re- 
straint imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  upon 
the  people  of  the  Territories.  He  actually  voted 
in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  for  a  territorial 
government  for  California,  which  left  the  slave 
question  to  be  regulated  in  the  Territories  under  the 
judicial  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  mode  of  adjustment 
most  earnestly  desired  by  the  South,  and  which 
had  been  actually  digested  by  the  most  accom- 
plished southern  statesman. 

He  would  call  attention  to  the  emergency  in 
which  Congress  was  called  to  legislate.  The  Pres- 
ident thus  elected  by  the  North  and  by  the  South, 
who  had  by  his  own  action  excited  the  hopes  both 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  was  understood  and 
known  to  be  committed  to  a  policy  now  entirely 
acceptable  to  northern  Whigs. 

He  was  now  the  President  of  the  North.  He 
was  committed  to  a  policy  to  which  distin- 
guished statesmen — indeed  the  great  mass  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  North  were  willing  to  subscribe. 
And  without  any  great  distinction  of  party — 
with  only  a  few  exceptions — guerrillas  as  they 
were  called — with  few  exceptions  of  note — north- 
ern statesmen  were  willing  to  accept  the  policy  of 
the  Administration.  But  southern  Whigs,  who 
discovered  that  the  issue  had  gone  almost  beyond 
their  reach,  found  themselves  allied  with  southern 
Democrats.  And  now,  passing  from  the  issue 
of  non-intervention,  which  the  success  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  seemed  to  have  swept  from  the  po- 
litical issues  of  the  day,  southern  Whigs  and 
southern  Democrats  alike  claimed  the  positive 
action  of  Congress.  He  would  pass  over  the  ar- 
gument whether  it  was  to  protect  an  existing 
right,  or  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  right  ex- 
isting in  the  States  to  that  Territory.  They  all 
knew  that  southern  men,  feeling  that  a  crisis  had 
come  upon  the  country,  made  a  demand  for  abso- 
lute guarantees  on  the  part  of  Congress,  that  within 
certaip  limits  of  that  Territory,  their  rights  of 
propeirty  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  should  be 


respected.  Without  regard  to  speculative  opin- 
ions whether  slavery  existed  in  that  Territory  or 
not — without  regard  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  courts  whether  slaves  could  go  into  that  Ter- 
ritory or  not,  (for  all  these  questions  were  ad- 
journed,) a  crisis  had  armed,  and  southern  men 
had  felt  at  liberty  to  make  the  issue  and  to  call 
upon  Congress  to  decide  it.  Here,  then,  stood  the 
two  extreme  issues  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  country:  the  one  demanding  Congressional 
action  to  extend  slavery  to,  or  to  protect  it  in  the 
TerritorieV,  the  other  insisting  that  whenever  the 
Federal  power  can  be  exercised  at  all  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  it  shall  be  exercised  to  destroy  slavery. 
This  was  the  issue  made  up  by  the  extreme  party 
at  the  North.  Call  it  a  guerrilla  party,  if  you 
will.  It  is  a  party  that  you  of  the  North  cannot 
keep  in  subjection.  And  this  Congress  is  to  de- 
cide whether  either  shall  prevail,  or  whether  the 
moderate,  conservative,  and  constitutional  policy 
of  non-intervention  shall  be  revived  and  estab- 
lished. 

He  stood  ready  to  extricate  himself  from  any 
views  connected  with  geographical  position,  and 
to  cooperate  with  any  men  from  the  North  who 
were  willing  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  similar 
thraldom. 

He  knew,  he  said,  that  there  were  northern 
statesmen  opposed  to  these  extreme  views  of  Con- 
gressional power,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  no 
less  than  upon  the  simple  and  less  imposing  con- 
sideration of  expediency  and  propriety  and  abso- 
stract  justice.  There  was  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  in  his  eye,  [Mr.  Miller,]  of  this 
class,  who  had,  he  believed,  served  in  this  House 
since  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  first  introduced.  He 
had  sat  here  when  the  intrigue — the  plot — (for  so 
he,  Mr.  McL.,  must  call  it) — which  gave  .birth  to 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  first  concocted.  He  had 
sat  here  during  the  Mexican  war,  when  this  anti- 
slavery'prohibition  (now  called  the  Free-Soil  prin- 
ciple) was  introduced  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  treaty.  He  sat  here  when  the' bill  to 
enable  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
came  in.  He  was  here  when  the  plot  to  defeat 
that  measure  was  concocted.  The  parses  to  this 
plot  knew  that  we  must  necessarily  acquire  ter- 
ritory which,  they  now  told  us,  was  free,  and 
on  which  no  slave  could  tread  without  positive 
legislation.  Gentlemen  knew  they  could  prevent 
positive  legislation,  yet  they  instigated,  concocted, 
and  cheered  on  the  intrigue  which  enabled  nine  or 
ten  men  to  tie  our  hands,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  the  East,  to  prolong 
the  war.  He  (Mr.  McL.)  felt  satisfaction  in  re- 
ferring to  his  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]  as 
one  of  the  original  and  consistent  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  from  this 
point  forward,  in  view  alone  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  confine  Congress  to  its  express  and 
limited  powers. 

Mr.  MILLER  explained,  that  he  first  came  into 
the  Congress  succeeding  that  in  which  the  Wilmot 
proviso  was  introduced,  but  concurred  with  those 
who  entertained  constitutional  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  McLANE  continued.  The  tenth  amend- 
ed article  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  "  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people."  Gentlemen  would  look  in  vain  for  any 
express  power  of  municipal  and  political  govern- 
ment over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
No  southern  statesman  had  admitted  that  any  such 


expr<  u  powei  «  as  conferred.     lie  was  aware  that , 
a  distinguished  authority  from  the  South  had  sug- 
gested (or  vindicated)   tlie  incidental   right  and 
power  of  I  His  friend  from  Ohio,  and 

other  distinguished  northern  Democrats,  accepted 
this  constitutional  view;  and  others  from  the 
Norlhi  who  rested  their  opposition  to  this  Con- 
ional  interference  with  the  municipal  and  do- 
mestic rights  of  the  people  either  in  the  States  or 
Territories  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice  and 
expediency,  but  who  admitted  thai  such  power  was 
vested  in  C  incurred  with  then-  political 

brethren(  North  and  South,  and  pledged  to  i 
other  their  faith  to  abstain  from  its  exercise.     He  , 
them  i tie  right  handaof  fellowship.    He  adopt- 
ed  them  and  their  choice  as  his  choice.     In   his 
judgment  they  constituted  the  great  heart  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  last  canvass.  To  these  men 
he  now  turned.     He  had    never  separated    from 
them.     He  never  would  do  so.     And  so  long  as 
there  was  a  northern  Democracy  that  was  willing 
to  adjourn  individual  opinions  and  to  reject  all  in-  i 
terferenceon  the  part  of  Congress  with  the  insti- 1, 
t  ition  of  slavery,  or  with  the  municipal  affairs  of 
the  Territories,  he  would  stand   with  them.     He 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  responsibility  rested 
upon  these  men.     He  believed   in    his  heart  that 
with  them  the  real  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  lay. 

And  here  he  would  especially  ask  the.  attention 
of  southern  men.  They  might  talk  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  If  they  meant  that  the  line 
of  3C°  30'  was  to  be  run  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  that  that  authority 
should  declare  that  north  of  that  line  slavery 
should  never  be  tolerated,  but  that  south  of  that 
line  the  question  should  be  left  open  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people — then  he  would  say  he 
wanted  no  such  compromise.  That  was  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  south  of  3G°  3U', 
and  the  Wilmot  proviso  north  of  36°  30'.  He 
would  say  to  the  southern  men,  embrace  the,  ten- 
der of  the  northern  Democracy — take  non-inter- 
vention overall  the  territory;  unless,  in  good  faith, 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  with  slavery  north 
of  it  expressly  prohibited,  and  with  slavery  south 
of  it  expressly  allowed,  is  tendered  in  lieu  thereof. 

And  here,  in  the  spirit  of  «the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  as  he  (Mr. 
McL.)  understood  it,  he  would  remark  that  no 
man  in  the  North  could  reasonably  take  exception 
to  this  doctrine.  It  was  an  admission  that  Con- 
gress had  power  to  govern  the  country.  Some 
might  say  it  was  an  admission  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  power  to  govern  the  country,  but 
that  the  country,  having  been  acquired  outside  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  be  governed  outside  of 
the  Constitution  upon  abstract  principles  of  equity 
and  equality. 

But  he  stated  the  question  thus  because  he  did 
not  want  to  be  trifled  with;  he  did  not  want  to 
affect  enthusiasm,  as  a  southern  man,  upon  a 
question  which  was  not  practical.  He  wanted 
no  point  Of  honor  settled.  There  was  no  point  of 
honor  at  issue.  It  was  a  great  mistake  when  the 
people  of  California  were  told  that  this  question 
was  a  sentiment  at  the  North  and  a  point  of  honor 
at  the  South.  That  was  a  skulking  and  a  dodg- 
ing policy.  It  was  a  policy  which  was  repudiated 
now  by  the  most  patriotic  statesmen;  who  treated 
this  as  a  practical  question,  and  who  treated  the 
rights  of  the  South  as  practical  rights,  whether 
they  were  rights  within  or  without  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  representations  had  exerted  an  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  the  State  constitution  of 


California,  and  he  had  in  his  eye  a  distinguished 
n  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Dler,]  who 
would  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  and 
accomplish  indirectly  all  that  the  most  enthusias- 
tic advocate  of  the  Free-Soil  doctrine  could  desire. 
Admitting  the  free  State  of  California  now,  in- 
dulging the  senlimeut  of  the  North,  evading  the 
point  of  honor  of  the  South,  he  would  bide  a 
future  time  to  perform  the  same  evolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  of  the  Territory.  Such  a 
consummation  he  (Mr.  McL)  would  deeply  de- 
plore. 

He  asserted,  then,  that  to  say  that  this  was  a 
sentiment  at  the  North  and  a  point  of  honor  at  the 
South,  was  not  true.  It  was  a  question  of  consti- 
tutional right  at  the  South,  and  they  had  alway3 
advocated  that  doctrine.  He  knew  very  well 
what  he  conceded  when  he  said  that,  as  a  southern 
man,  he  would  be  content  to  let  the  question 
rest — to  let  the  people  of  California  have  a 
Government  without  Congressional  interference. 
He  knew  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  a 
municipal  institution  within  the  Stales.  He 
k.  w  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  the  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States, 
previous  to  the  year  1300,  chose  to  admit — and  he 
knew  that  afterwards,  the  institution  was  always 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  States;  although  he 
knew  that  so  far  as  Congress  were  concerned,  it 
was  a  political  as  well  as  a  municipal  regulation. 
He  knew  that  when  the  Federal  Government  came 
to  act  upon  slavery,  it  first  recognized  it  as  a  mu- 
nicipal relation  of  master  and  servant— the  same 
being  property — such  property  as  the  States 
chose  to  make  it,  and  that  if  it  escaped  from  the 
States,  the  Constitution  still  recognized  it  as  prop- 
erty, and  provided  for  its  reclamation.  He  knew 
further,  that  when  Congress  next  came  to  regulate 
this  property,  it  provided  for  the  ratio  of  represent- 
s  ion  for  persons  held  in  involuntary  servitude — 
in  other  words,  for  slaves;  thus  constituting  this 
r  lation  a  political  relation  as  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government.  He  knew,  therefore,  that 
Congress  could  not  interfere  with  it,  except  in  the 
mode  and  manner  expressly  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  only  question  left  for  him,  as  a 
southern  man,  to  be  anxious  about,  was  whether, 
as  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  he  could  travel  to  i  ali- 
f.  nia  with  his  slaves,  there  being  no  law  in  Cali- 
fornia for  or  against  slavery.  For  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  Mexican  law  on  the 
subject.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Mexican  de- 
crees were  valid;  and  if  they  were,  as  slavery  was 
a  political  relation  in  its  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  these  decrees  would  not  be  of 
:  .rce;  for  it  was  the  municipal  law  of  Mexico, 
and  not  the  political,  that  would  remain  in  force 
after  the  act  of  acquisition. 

But  he  felt  anxious  to  know  whether  he  could 
take  his  negroes  into  a  country  where  no  law, 
either  for  or  against  slavery,  existed.  He  knew 
that  the  adjudications  of  our  courts  were  both  for 
and  against  this  right.  He  knew  that  the  adjudi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  Court  were,  that  slavery 
was  a  local  institution.  But  he  knew  also  that 
there  were  other  decisions  equally  clei>r,  that  de- 
clared that  slaves  could  go  into  these  Territories. 
He  had  certain  authorities  in  his  mind,  with 
which  he  would  not  now  trouble  the  committee. 
He  knew  that  there  were  decisions  which  declared 
that  men  held  in  bondage  could  be  carried  by  their 
masters  int6  any  territory  or  country  where  do- 
mestic slavery  was  not  positively  prohibited  by 
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law;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  au- 
thorities requiring  absolute  and  positive  munici- 
pal law  to  allow  the  existence  of  domestic  servi- 
tude. With  a  full  view  of  all  these  controverted 
points,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
courts.  He  had  his  opinion  as  fixed  and  as  clear 
in  his  own  mind  as  General  Cass  he.d  his;  and  he 
(Mr.  McL.)  took  occasion  to  express  his  regret 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  should  have  declared  that  there  was 
any  ground  for  misapprehension  as  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
last  Presidential  canvass.  Neither  in  his  letter 
nor  in  his  speech  did  Gen.  Cass  present  his  own 
opinion  on  these  legal  questions  as  an  element  of 
the  least  importance  or  consideration.  He  left  the 
question  to  the  people,  subordinate  to  ihe  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  to  be  controlled,  of  course,  by 
judicial  arbitrament.  Some  of  us  might  entertain 
entire  confidence  that  that  arbitrament,  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  South;  others  might  doubt  it.  And  in 
this  connection,  he  (Mr.  McL.)  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs.]  Why 
did  the  gentleman  vote  last  year  against  the  com- 
promise bill?  Because  he  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion which  by  the  bill  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  adjudicated  against  the  South. 

Mr.  WELLBORN  interposed  and  inquired  of 
the  gentleman  if  he  knew  that  General  Cass  has 
recently  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  Mexican  law  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  California  and  New  Mexico,  would  pre- 
clude the  slaveholder  from  taking  his  slave  with 
him  into  those  Territories? 

Mr.  McLANE  said  he  did  not  know  what  Gen- 
eral Cass's  opinions  were  about  Mexican  law.  He 
(Mr.  McL.)  was  referring  to  the  point  in  his  letter 
and  speech  which  related  to  the  power  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories. 

Mr.  WELLBORN  inquired  whether  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  remarks  about  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, included  in  his  denunciation  the  amend- 
ment of  that  compromise  proposed  in  the  second 
resolution  he  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  a  few  days 
ago? 

Mr.  McLANE  replied  that,  as  he  recollected 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  provided  for  a  pos- 
itive recognition  of  slavery  south  of  the  line,  and 
a  prohibition  north  of  it,  and  was  the  Missouri 
line  to  which  he  had  referred  as  a  compromise 
which  he  could  well  understand  southern  men 
would  prefer. 

Mr.  WELLBORN  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  McLane] 
so  considered  it. 

Mr.  McLANE  continued.  This  was  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
its  common  acceptation,  to  which  he  had  already 
l-eferred.  How  could  the  original  spirit  of  the 
compromise  apply  in  this  case?  The  line  then 
ran  through  slave  territory,  and  all  south  of  the 
line  remained  slave  territory  by  positive  law. 
Congress,  therefore,  could  well  be  silent  on  the 
subject  south  of  36°  30'.  Now,  however,  what 
life  would  the  Missouri  compromise  have  when 
run  through  territory  said  to  be  free  territory; 
or,  at  best,  territory  where  no  positive  law  ex- 
isted to  protect  slavery.  He  repented  that  this 
was  non-intervention  south  of  the  line,  and,  anti- 
slavery  prohibition  north  of  it.  Such  an  adjudication 
of  the  question  he  despised,  and  should   always 


despise.  Hence  it  was  he  desired  to  adhere  to 
the  northern  Democracy,  and  their  policy  of  non- 
intervention faithfully  represented  in  the  course  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
last  canvass.  This  he  had  called  the  policy  of  the 
national  Democratic  party;  and  this  party  hedid  not 
believe  was  dissolved.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
had  been  wafted  away  with  the  fumes  of  the  dead 
carcass  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  referred 
to    by,  his   friend    from    North     Carolina,    [Mr.  ^ 

Venable.]  He  entirely  concurred  with  his  friend 
from  North  Carolina  irt  absolving  himself  from  po- 
litical association  with  those  at  the  North  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  that  new  organization, whose 
aim  and  purpose  was  confined  to  the  effort  of  de- 
stroying the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  people.  All  he  desired  to  say  was,  that  he  (Mr. 
McLane)  believed  this  class  was  not  respectable 
in  numbers  among  the  people,  and  the  appeal  he 
now  made  to  northern  Representatives  was,  that 
they  should  extricate  themselves  from  the  restraint 
which  this  clsss  has  heretofore  imposed  upon  them. 
He  well  understood  the  remarks  of  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  to  concede  that 
the  life  and  heart  of  the  sound  Democracy  had  not 
altogether  exhaled  with  the  fumes  of  the  dead 
monster — though  he  and  his  friend  from  North 
Carolina  might  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  vitality 
remaining.  Mr.  McL.  said  he  believed  it  was  alive 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  He  believed  that  the 
National  Democratic  party  would  live.  It  might  go 
into  a  minority,  and  he,  for  one,  would  cheerfully 
bide  his  time  with  it  until  its  hour  of  progress  and 
triumph  returned.  It  might  falter.  It  might  run 
away  from  non-intervention;  it  might  run  away 
from  the  free-trade  principles  of  the  tariff  of  1846; 
it  might  even  come  here  and  offer  to  make  terms 
with  the  protectionists ;  but  still  he  believed  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  Democratic  party  would 
live  Parties  at  the  North  and  the  South  might 
choose  to  continue  their  sectional  organizations, 
and  abstract  power  and  force,  for  the  time  being, 
from  the  national  partv.  All  that  he  asked  of  north- 
ern men  was  to  adjourn  their  individual  opinions.  ( 
He  would  adjourn  his  own.  He  would  not  ask 
them,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  to  vote  that  he  might 
takp  his  slaves  from  Maryland  to  California.  He 
would  leave  that  question  to  the  courts.  All  he 
asked  was,  that  they  would  not  seek  a  legislative 
declaration  to  deny  the  right.  He  asked  them  to 
stand  by  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  let 
the  courts  decide  the  question,  without  regard  to 
the  consideration,  whether  General  Cass,  or  any 
other  statesman  in  the  Democratic  party,  was  of 
the  one  opinion  or  the  other,  provided  they  would 
all  acquiesce  in  this  submission  of  the  case  to  the 
judicial  arbitrament  referred  to. 

If  he  was  right  in  his  position  that  slavery, 
though  a  municipal  regulation  within  the  States, 
was  a  political  regulation  so  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  was  concerned,  then  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  people  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  would  not  also  have  to  go 
to  the  courts  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  the 
right  to  pass  such  a  law.  He  might  think  they 
had  or  had  not  the  right  to  pass  such  a  law;  Gen-  ■ 

eral  Cass  might  think  they  had  or  had  not;  north- 
ern Democrats  might  think  they  had  or  had  not 
that  right;  he  [Mr.  McLane]  wished  them  to  an- 
swer this  question.  If  they  were  willing  to  let 
this  question  alone,  to  let  it  rest  with  the  people  of 
that  country  subordinate  to  the  Constitution — that 
Constitution  which  protected  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  provided 


that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Stales  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 

or  to  the  people;'1  'he  would  meet  them  on  that 
ground.  If  they  of  the  South  had  not  the  right, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  take  their  slaves  into 
the  Territories,  he  did  not  want  to  take  thein  there. 
He  wished  not  to  be  mistaken — he  hail  been  two 
years  ago,  when  he  had  talked  about  the  outrage 
— as  he  now  considered  it  would  constitute  an  out- 
rage  to  force  slavery  over  an  unwilling  people, 
against  their  legal  and  constitutional  rights  as 
American  citizens.  This  sentiment  was  prompted 
use  of  justice,  which  taught  him  to  respect 
the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citi/.t  us,  whatever  those  rights  might  be,  and 
whether  ih»-y  were  the  rights  of  the  people  of  a 
State  or  the  people  of  a  Territoiy;  but  though  he 
was  prompt  thus  to  meet  all  the  results  of  a  full 
enjoy  meili  on  their  part  of  their  civil  rights,  yet  he 
was  not  to  be  confronted  with  the  declaration  that 
slavery  was  a  national  disgrace,  a  moral  wrong. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Union  could  exist  when  the 
great  body  of  the  northern  representatives  came 
here  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  moral  wrong,  and  acting  upon  this  idea  by 
bringing  the  power  of  Congress  to  bear  upon  and 
destroy  it.  He  saw  before  him  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  McLanahan,] 
who,  though  he  thought  it  a  national  disgrace,  a 
moral  wrong,  took  his  stand  upon  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Baker]  had  spoken  of  planting  the  fl  ig  of 
this  Union  upon  the  snow-capped  hills  of  Califor- 
nia to  float  there  forever:  it  must  be  the  flag  of 
this  Union,  as  the  flag  of  national  honor,  not  as 
covering  the  relation  of  political  disgrace. 

He  (Mr.  McL.)  lived  in  a  border  Sta'e  that  could 
do  very  well  without  slavery,  but  which  did  not  for 
that  reason  say  that  slavery  was  a  moral  wrong,  a 
national  disgrace.  They  did  not  think  90.  Sickly 
spirits  might  so  clothe  their  philanthropy;  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  thought  it  an  .  institution  which 
was  a  moral  necessity  where  it  now  existed:  ad- 
vantageous in  some  Slates,  but  necessary  in  all  the 
Slates  where  it  now  had  an  existence.  A  single 
view  of  this  question:  he  did  not  care  one  particle 
whether  northern  men  on  either  side  of  the  House 
gave  him  their  acquiescence  or  not — il  was  a  ques- 
tion which  came  nearer  home  to  him  than  to  them. 
We  could  not  live  in  the  midst  of  a  large  black 
population  without  the  law  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
law  as  necessary  to  the  discipline  of  the  free  black 
man  as  of  the  slave — a  law  which  the  free  States 
adopted,  every  one  of  them.  They  had  every  one 
of  them  got  their  slavery;  they  had  eveiy  one  of 
them  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  enact  their  laws 
establishing  negro  slavery.  Cultivated  men  of  the 
North  did  not  deny  it.  Beyond  the  political  dis- 
tinction which  they  made  against  the  blacks,  there 
was  the  social  and  municipal  distinction.  It  was 
this  social  distinction  of  which  he  spoke.  It  was 
bondage,  bondage  in  degree.  It  was  necessary  to 
them — he  was  not  reproaching  them  for  it.  They 
could  not  live  without  it.  It  was  thus  limited  in 
degree  with  them  on  account  of  their  free  sparse 
black  population,  and  their  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  whites.  Now,  in  Maryland  the  whites 
were  not  so  overwhelming  in  numbers  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  olher  free  States,  and  therefore 
they  wanted  a  more  complete  system  of  bondage 
than  the  people  of  the  free  Slates — they  wanted 
more  than  a  prohibition  against  blacks  and  whites 
entering  together  into  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony 


and  the  other  like  municipal  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  black  population.  They  required  the  law 
off  la  very.  Did  not  every  man  know  that  in  the 
revolutionary  war  the  black  slave  messed  with 
the  white  soldier,  and  no  white  soldier  ohjectet!  to 
it?  This  was  the  case  upon  the  battle  fields  of 
North  Carolina,  in  the  gallant  corps  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Greene's  army,  in  the  corps  of  Washing- 
ton at  Yorklown — black  slaves  messed  with  the 
white  soldiers,  and  the  whites  made  no  objection. 
Why?  Because  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
moral  and  legal  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
white;  but  the  slave,  though  inferior,  was  called 
there  to  defend  his  (the  slave's)  fireside,  his  wife, 
his  children,  as  the  white  men  were  defending 
theirs.  And  if  there  had  been  no  law  recognizing 
slavery — if  the  blanks  had  been  free  blarks,  the 
white  soldier  would  not  have  messed  with  them. 
That  was  why  they  must  not  disturb  slavery 
in  Maryland.  He  had  just  now  slated  that  he 
was  perfectly  conient  with  the  doctrine  of  non-in- 
tervention; content  to  .stand  by  the  sound  Democ- 
racy of  the  North,  and  let  the  Free-Soil  Democ- 
racy stand  out  or  bring  them  in  upon  terms;  and 
to  northern  Democrats  of  this  kind  !>.e  thus  had  a 
right  to  speak.  He  would  say  to  his  friend  from 
Illinois  in  his  eye,  [Mr  Richardson',]  hold  on! 
because  if  you  do  not  you  will  make  Maryland  go 
with  those  who  not  only  believe  that  slavery  is 
a  necessity  and  an  advantage  to  the  South,  but 
who  have,  in  language  for  which  honorable  gen- 
tlemen themselves  alone  are  responsible,  declared 
that  it  is  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  slave,  but  ihat 
it  was  an  abstract  moral  blessing.  Their  opinion 
deserved  and  received  quite  as  much  respect  as 
the  abstract  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who 
thought  it  a  national  disgrace.  The  constitu- 
tion of  that  man  was  not  more  extreme  in  one 
view  who  pronounced  it  to  be  God's  blessing 
upon  the  black  and  the  white,  than  that  of  the 
sickly  philanthropist  who  pronounced  it  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  a  naiional  wrong — ai  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  interwoven  with  the  foundations 
of  ihe  most  glorious,  the  most  progressive,  the 
most  successful  Government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  said,  if  this  Democracy  of  the  North 
— to  whom  he  looked  with  affection,  with  pride, 
with  hope — gave  way,  then  Maryland  must  be 
brought  to  think  slavery  not  only  a  necessity, 
but  that  necessity  would  create  another  neces- 
sity, that  was,  to  cling  to  those  who  thought 
that  it  was  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  advantage, 
and  who  were  ready  to  extricate  themselves  from 
an  association  with  a  family,  members  of  which 
differed  with  them  upon  points  so  vital  to  their 
peace,  harmony,  and  even  existence.  And  thus 
might  occur  that  contingency  to  which  gentlemen 
from  the  North  and  the  South  had  referred — of  a 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  South  of  this  very  soil 
on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  because  this  was 
their  soil.  He  did  not  claim  for  Maryland  any 
right  to  interfere  with  slavery  herei  He  did  not 
think  Maryland  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  He 
had  never  introduced  or  supported  resolutions 
proposing  an  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress 
with  slavery  in  this  District  when  the  State  of 
Maryland  or  the  people  of  this  District  should 
consent  to  it.  He  understood  too  well  the  ques- 
tion. The  legislation  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict was  exclusive — not  unlimited,  but  exclusive 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  indeed  of  any  State — 
and  within  the  Federal  limits,  within  the  well- 
defined  powers  of  Congress  complete  and  perfect. 
He  therefore  claimed  no  right  for  Maryland  to 
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legislate  with  reference  to  slavery  in  this  District; ' 
but  he  would  tell  them  what  he  did  claim — if 
Congress  violated  the  Constitution,  and  thus  made 
void  the  deed  of  cession,  Maryland  would  resume 
her  gift.  That  was  the  legal  view  which  they  en- 
tertained of  this  case,  and  it  was  no  new  position 
for  a  Representative  of  Maryland  to  assume  upon 
this  floor.  He  had  in  his  eye  a  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  there  was  no  danger  to  result  from 
an  obstinate  persistence  by  Congsess  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  particular  opinions  and  fanaticism. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  scout  the  idea  that  any  mode 
of  resistance  was  at  command  to  repel  such  ag- 
gression. They  ought  to  know  better.  They  ought 
to  know,  if  Congress  were  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  could  resume 
herjurisdiction  over  the  same;  her  courts,  consta- 
bles, processes,  officers,  were  all  at  command,  and 
even  her  militia— he  did  not  despise  the  militia. 
His  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  did  not, 
though  he  had  spoken  of  militia  colonels  with  less 
respect  than  the  occasion  would  perhaps  justify. 
She  would  have  no  difficulty  in  affording  full  and 
ample  protection  to  the  laws  and  property  of  her 
citizens  residing  within  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  for  a  Federal  seat  of  Government. 

He  knew  that  there  were  very  few  northern  men 
in  this  Congress  who  desired  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  there  were  some. 
There  was  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
P.  King  (in  his  seat)  nodded  assent,]  whose  life 
was  somewhat  historical  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. He  named  no  others,  but  he  could  go  fur- 
ther, and  designate  over  thirty  gentlemen  upon  this 
floor  who  believed  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slaveryhere,  and  that  they  ought  to 
abolish  it  here,  for  they  considered  that  but  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  abolishing  it  in  the  Territories. 
Now  he  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
those  gentlemen  who  said  they  had  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  abolish  it,  and  that  they  would 
abolish  it  whenever  they  could,  and  against  them 
he  warned  northern  Democrats;  against  them  he 
warned  the  cultivated,  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  North,  and  he  called  upon  them  to  trample 
down  this  policy  at  this  time.  Now  was  the  time 
— in  this  Congi  ess,  to  exterminate  this  mischievous 
principle;  and  destroyed  it  ought  to  be.  He  held 
the  sentiment  to-day,  which  he  had  expressed  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  that  he  was  with  the  Na- 
tional Democracy;  that  he  did  not  care  if  he 
stood  side  by  side  with  men  who  entertained 
different  opinions  from  him  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery;  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  opinions 
entertained  by  gentlemen  differing  with  him  on 
this  subject,  that  he  (Mr.  McL.)  would  refuse  a 
political  association  with  them,  but  because  they 
had  in  their  breast  the  hellish  purpose  to  exercise 
the  power,  and  on  their  side  make  it  a  test  of 
political  organization  and  purpose.  When  he  took 
his  stand  side  by  side  with  the  National  Democracy, 
it  was  a  Democracy  committed  to  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  as  anational  policy, without  regard 
to  particular  constitutional  opinions  of  individuals, 
and  such  a  Democracy  must  necessarily  exclude 
from  their  political  organization  men  who  by 
adopting  this  sectional  policy  would  commit  this 
great  constitutional  wrong.  He  had  said  now 
was  the  time  to  adjust  this  issue  and  vindicate  the 
integrity  of  the  National  party.  He  disagreed 
entirely  with  his  southern  friend  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  North.     He  knew  better — he  had  lived  near 


enough  to  the  North  to  know  better.  But  it  would 
not  be  left  for  either  politicians  or  statesmen  to  re- 
fuse to  settle  this  question.  He  believed  the  voice 
of  the  people  would  settle  it.  Men  might  agitate 
it,  might  get  up  "Union  meetings,"  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  question  either  way,  for  or  against 
slavery — they  had  called  one  in  his  own  city,  (that 
was  the  reason  why  he  spoke  to-day,)  and  they  had 
held  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  altogether  on  these  he  looked  for  hope. 
His  hope  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that,  had 
settled  in  the  hearts  of  the  yeomanry  of  this 
country  that  the  question  must  be  adjusted,  and 
adjusted  upon  principles  of  equity  and  abstract 
justice  to  all — to  the  people  of  the  Territories  no  less 
than  to  the  people  of  the  States.  He  had  said  he  did 
not  altogether  rely  upon  politicians  or  statesmen  in 
this  House.-  They  were  all  too  fully  committed  to 
act  their  just  part  in  this  crisis  unless  now  moved 
by  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  masses  whcfhi  they 
misrepresented.  There  was  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  in  his  eye,  who  had 
said  there  was  no  danger,  who  pressed  forward  in 
his  purpose  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  It  was  not 
from  such  men  that  he  could  expect  relief. ,  Men 
thus  insensible  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  would  not  be  those  to  whom 
we  would  turn  in  our  hour  of  trial.  They  might 
raise  the  whirlwind  but  they  would  not  be  able  to 
ride  the  storm.  But  very  different  was  his  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  whom  the 
gentleman  in  part  represented.  He  (Mr.  McL.) 
looked  to  them  to  stay  this  crusade  of  fanaticism; 
he  believed  their  influence  would  yet  be  felt  in  the, 
adjustment  of  this  question  upon  a  basis  that  would 
restore  peace  and  harmony  to  both  sections  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  fear  that  the  action  of  this 
Congress  would  dissolve  the  Union;  upon  this 
question  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 

He  thought  that  this  Union  had  power  in  it; 
that  it  was  deeply  seated  in  the  love  of  the  people. 
He  went  further — and  he  hoped  no  southern  friend 
of  his  would  take  exception  to  the  remark — it  was 
a  general  remark.  Gentlemen  might  except  their 
own  States  if  they  saw  fit;  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  only  love  of  country  now  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  was  the  love  of  the 
Union.  That  was  the  great  love  of  country  ex- 
isting in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
If  you  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  was 
their  love  of  the  whole  country,  of  the  Union  as  it 
is,  their  devotion  to  the  Federal  Government,  as 
he  believed  it  had  existed  in  all  our  former  history, 
the  glory  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  justly 
and  fairly  administered,  being  the  glory  of  all. 

Mr.  VENABLE  interposed,  and  (the  floor 
being  yielded)  asked  if  the  attempt  had  ever  be- 
fore been  made  to  dishonor  the  South?  Their 
honor  was  dearer  to  them  than  life,  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  be  violated  by  the  North,  would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  him,  that  the  unholy 
attempt  would  change  their  love  to  hate?     - 

Mr.  McLANE  replied  that  he  had  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  heretofore  been  iden- 
tified with  all  that  was  glorious  in  the  history  of 
each  State;  that  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  the  glory  and  the  power 
of  all  States.  That  was  what  he  had  said, 
and  he  argued  further,  that  there*  were  no  prece- 
dents in  the  past  history  of  the  country  to  make 
a  parallel  to  the  present  crisis. 

He  denied,  and  utterly  repudiated  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Campbell,]   about  the    South   having    acquired 


Texas,     tie  thought  the  gentlemaajhail  betb 
to  thai  school  indicated  by  the  gentleman  fr  im 

Georgia,  [  Mr.  To 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  (Mr.  McLanb  yielding  for 
explanation)  said  he  had  distinctly  stated  the 

annexation   of  Texas  was  a  measure  of  southern 
policy.    Did  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McLanb]  deny 
it: 
Mr.  McLANE  replied,  certainly.     And  if  the 

gentleman  from  Ohio  would  listen,  he  would  say 
•■  >rd  upon  this  point.     Ii  was  true  thai  Mr. 

CalhOOH,  iii  some  of  his  dispat.-hes  to  Lord  Pa- 
kenham,  had  said  that  Texas  was  to  be  acquired  in 
view  of  political  considerations  connected  with 
hough  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Cm.- 
roi  •. .  as  Secret  iry  of  State,  indicated  the  policy  of 
that  Administration,  he  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  that  that  Administration  did  not 
conceive  this  policy.  The  policy  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  was  a  national  policy,  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  National  Democratic  party,  and  by 
the  National  Democratic  party  of  the  present  day, 
he  meant  the  Jackson  party. 

Mi.  MEADE  (interposing)  reminded  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  of  Mr. Van  Buren's  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Poinsett  to  purchase  Texas,  if  neces- 
sary, at  the  expense  of  half  a  milljon  of  dollars, 
and  of  Mr.  Adams's  instructions  to  the  same  end 
to  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  McLANE  said  bespoke  of  actual  annexa- 
tion, and  had  no  reference  to  preceding  negotia- 
tions. He  remembered  verv  well — so  did  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mea.de]  -tint  when 
they  had  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  they 
had  brought  up  all  these  original  attempts,  and 
had  referred  with  great  point  to  Mr.  Adams's  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  instructions.  But  he  (Mr. 
McL.)  had  been  talking  about  actual  annexation, 
annexation  by  act  of  Congress;  and  he  utterly 
denied  that  this  annexation  was  Southern  policy, 
but  it  was  Democratic  policy,  advocated  every- 
where with  full  knowledge  that  it  was  Democratic 
policy.  Annexation  was  the  policy  of  the  old 
Democratic  party,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  admit,  that  out  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  had  grown  the  war. 

He  remarked  that  his  hour  had  nearly  expiied, 
and  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  was  confined  to  one 
hour;  for,  feeling  the  influence  which  this  question 
had  upon  the  country,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
obligation  to  define  fully  the  views  which  gov- 
erned him.  He  had  exhausted  his  time  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress;  he  had 
stated  the  constitutional  and  the  legal  point  upon 
which  he  derived  that  power.  He  had  contended 
that  such  power  was  incidental,  and  was  ne- 
cessarily confined  and  limited  in  its  character. 
He  had  contended  further,  that  even  if  the  exer- 
cise of  municipal  powers  were  necessary  and 
proper,  as  a"  means  of  carrying  into  execution 
express  powers  vested  in  Congress  or  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof,  still  there  existed  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself  restraints  and  limitations  which  inter- 
fered and  prohibited  the  exercise  of  certain  muni- 
cipal and  political  powers,  and  embraced  within 
such  limitations  and  restraints  was  this  relation  of 
master  and  servant;  which,  though  a  municipal 
institution  within  the  several  States  where  it  is 
regulated  by  local  law,  was  in  its  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  political  institution  over 
which  Congress  had  certain  well-defined  and  ex- 
press powers;  and  in  regard  to  which  it  could 
exercise  none  others.  ' 


And  he  had  argued  further,  that  Congress  was 
I  oui  d  lo  act,  and  exercise  its  constitutional  powers 
in  providing  law  and  order  for  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  Territories  of  the  United  States — or  admit 
such  Territories  into  the  union  as  States,  with 
constitutions  and  forms  of  government  adopted 
by  the  people  thereof.  He  had  also  contended  that, 
where  the  territorial  form  of  government  was 
adopted,  this  question  of  slavery  must  be  left  an 
open  question  for  judicial  adjudication  and  arbit- 
rament— the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-inter- 
oention  must  prevail.  And  he  would  further  con- 
tend, that  when  the  discretion  of  Congress  was  ap- 
pealed to,  to  admit  a  new  State,  no  condition  coud 
be  rightfully  imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  people 
thereof,  other  than  the  constitutional  command 
that  their  form  of  government  should  be  Republi- 
can. He  had  (he  said)  but  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  practical  question  now  presented.  The 
territorial  question  having  been  adjourned,  Con- 
gress were  now  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  California.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  and  he, 
(Mr.  McL.)  had  been  very  glad  to  hear  the  declara- 
tion from  that  gentleman,  that  no  man  could  deny 
the  right  of  the  people  of  California  to  form  their 
own  constitution,  and  apply  for  admission  as  a 
State  of  this  Union.  Now,  a  few  words  on  that 
point.  He  (Mr.  McL.)  went  further;  he  not 
only  did  not  deny  the  right  of  that  people  to  form 
their  own  constitution,  but  he  recognized  their 
right  under  the  treaty  to  be  received  as  a  State — 
at  the  discretion  of  Congress,  it  was  true:  and  an 
honest,  a  wise,  a  conscientious  discretion.  But  let 
it  be  observed,  connected  with  their  right  to  form  a 
constitution,  the  discretion  of  Congress  must  have 
no  relation  to  the  fact  that  that  constitution  was  a 
free  or  a  slave  constitution.  He  utterly  denied 
that,  as  a  statesman,  in  exercising  a  sound  discre- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  admitting  California,  he 
could  plead  any  sort  of  apology  for  his  course,  if 
that  discretion  were  governed  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  had  exercised  their  right  of  excluding 
slavery. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  admission  was  con- 
cerned, they  must  take  it  upon  its  practical  merits, 
as  a  practical  question.  What  were  those  merits? 
Did  they  not  know  that  in  the  Convention  which 
formed  that  Constitution,  there  was  a  concurrent 
sentiment  from  the  northern  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  California  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  material  question  of  difference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  boundaries',  and  again  to  the 
main  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  Ter- 
ritorial or  a  State  government  ?  The  minority  pre- 
ferring a  Territorial  government,  but  acquiescing  in 
the  voice  of  the  majority;  the  only  question  re- 
maining open  was  that  of  boundary,  which  was 
adjusted  by  compromising  between  those  who 
desired  to  extend  it  east  to  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  and  those  who  would  prefer  to  have  con- 
fined it  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  But  all  from  all 
parts  represented,  concurred  in  embracing  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  as  essential  to  preserve  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  State. 

He  argued  further  in  regard  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution 
of  California,  and  in  regard  to  the  motives  and 
policy  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  govern  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  exercising  their 
constitutional  discretion.  He  was  talking  about 
what  he  would  do.  He  would  vote  for  that  Con- 
stitution upon  its  merits.    He  would  vote  to  re- 
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ceive  California  with  her  present  boundaries,  if 
this  Congress  would,  in  good  faith,  give  gov- 1 
eminent  and  protection  to  the  whole  people, 
without  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent State,  leaving  to  those  who  remained  in 
the  Territory  of  'the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  the  States,  all  their  constitutional 
rights.  But  if  the  counsels  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Duer]  were  to  prevail,  he  (Mr. 
McL.)  would  not  vote  for  it.  He  would  not 
go  home  and  say  he  had  taken  California  as  one 
step  towards  depriving  the  South  of  all  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DUER  interposed,  and  inquired  to  what 
counsels  the  gentleman  referred? 

Mr.  McLANE  replied,  that  he  referred  to  the 
gentleman's  letter  to  his  constituents,  read  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hilliard]  some 
days  ago,  in  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  explained  the  process  of  receiving  all  Cali- 
fornia by  piecemeal  as  free  soil. 

It  would  give  him  (he  continued)  the  utmost  satis- 
faction to  give  to  the  people  of  California  the  whole 
Pacific  coast.  And  upon  that  question  he  wanted 
to  send  to  the  Clerk's  table  a  bill,  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  bill  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward at  the  last  Congress.  His  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.  Bayly,]  who  had  said  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  allow  a  State  government  to  California  had 
received  but  one  vote,  was  mistaken.  The  fact 
was,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to- 
day, [Mr.  Toombs,]  that  it  had  received  a  large 
vote — a  large  southern  vote.  He  (Mr.  McL.) 
had  then  been  in  favor  of  it — he  was  now  in  favor 
of  it.  And  he  was  in  favor  of  the  non-intervention 
policy,  not  of  the  policy  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, as  understood  by  northern  men,  prohibiting 
slavery  north  of  36°  30',  leaving  the  principle  of 
non-interference  to  prevail  south  of  that  line.  In- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  that  was  the  principle  of 
non-interference,  as  applied  by  the  northern  De- 
mocracy to  the  whole  country.  But  consistent 
with  the  immediate  admission  of  California  it  was 
yet  in  the  power  of  Congress  *o  extend  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Texas  westward  over  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California;  leaving 
these  two  States  of  nearly  equal  extent — the  one 
free  the  other  slave — which  might  hereafter,  at  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  simultaneously  be  divided 
into  other  States.  He  would  submit  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose. He  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  when  the  hour  expired. 


NOTE. 

The  shorttime  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  House  in  debute, 
required  Mr.  McLane  to  pass  hurriedly  the  various  points 
which  he  desired  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  while  he  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  thanks 
to  the  Reporters  of  the  Congressional  Ghhe  for  the  very  ac- 
curate report  of  his  remarks  made  by  them  in  the  Daily 
Globe,  which  is  here  republished,  with  some  few  corrections, 
he  desires,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlarge  some  views  not 
fully  developed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  McLane  desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  when  he 
referred  to  the  relation  which  the  President  and  the  Admin- 
istration held  to  this  question  of  providing  government  for 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  territory  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico— being  a  relation  altogether  acceptable  to  the  North 
generally — he  had  reference  to  the  policy  set  forth  in  his 
annual  message  and  in  the  message  communicating  his  in- 
structions to  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  and  his  approval  of 
the  proclamation  of  General  Riley,  issued  in  June,  1849.  It 
will  not  be  questioned  that  this  policy  was  founded  in  the 
idea  that  the  question  of  constitutional  right  at  issue  between 
the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South,  was  a  sentiment  at 
the   North,  and  a  point  of  honor  at  the  South.    Reference 


is  now  had  to  the  actual  instructions, already  pubfi.-hed,  and 
the  messagfs  of  the  President  recommending,  in  effect,  that 
the  country  not  embraced  by  the  laws  of  California  shall 
remain  without  government,  i  ther  than  which  is  derived 
from  Mexican  law,  which,  according  no  the  instructions 
from  the  State  Department,  was  Mexican  municipal  law; 
but,  ac  -ording  to  lie  proclamation  of  General  RilSy,  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  by  the  War  Department,  the  political 
as  we'd  as  the  ■municipal  laics  of  Mexico  arc  recognized — thus 
excluding  slavery  Ih  the  laws  of  California  in  one  portion 
of  the  territory,  and  by  the  actual  operation,  or  by  fear  of 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  in  Ihe  remaining  portion — this  is  the 
policy  which  Mr.  McLane  refers  to,  as  explained  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  to  his  con- 
stituents; and  he  would  call  attention  to  General  Riley's 
proclama  ion,  which  proclaims  him  to  be  Governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  virtue,  not  of  the  de  facto  govenuent  which  ex- 
isted at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  in  virtue  of  the  Mexican 
political  law,  under  wi  ich  law  he  pioceeded  in  the  pn  cla- 
mation  'o  institute  government  and  officers  of  government. 

Mr.  McLane  desires  to  refer  again  for  a  moment  io  that 
part  of  his  argument  which  treated  of  the  line  of  3S°  3U', 
dividing  the  territory  by  positive  act  o!  Congress  into  free 
and  slave  territory.  He  there  argue;!  that  gentlemen  who 
contended  for  the  omnipotent  power  of  Congress  over  the 
government  of  the  territories  could  fin>'  no  objection  to 
such  legislation  if  they  admitted  the  abstract  equity  and 
i  quality  of  the  parties  to  the  Federal  Government.  For 
himself,  he  desired  to  be  considered  of  that  class  who  should 
regard  such  legislation  as  an  admission  that  there  was  no 
power  in  Congress  either  to  acquire  or  govern  ;  and  having 
acquired  outside  the  Constitution  ;  they'should  now  govern 
outside  the  Constitution  ;  and  he  had  so  argued  this  point. 

This  whole  branch  of  the  question  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  Canter  vs.  The  American  Insurance  Company,  1 
Peter's,  538.  In  that  case  Mr.  Webster  lays  down  his  doc- 
trine of  omnipotent  power  in  Congress  to  govern  the  terri- 
tories. He  assimilates  it  to  the  power  of  Parliament,  oi  to 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  if  Parliament  is  not  in 
session.  He  UVre  say-  Congress  might  do  anything  !  He 
instances  the  right  of  Congress  to  refuse  trial  by  jury  !  He 
might  have  added  the  right  to  pass  bills  of  attainder,  and 
ex  post  facto  laws,  and  titles  of  nobil  ty  !  All  this  Mr. 
McLane,  in  his  argument,  with  deference,  denies.  He 
contends  for  the  right  of  the  people  of  th  territory,  re- 
strained only  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  right  of 
Congress,  whose  action  is  restrained  in  like  manner.  In 
this  same  case  of  Canter,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  that  the 
municipal  and  not  the  political  law  of  conquered  countries 
remains  in  force,  with  a  clearness  which  justifies  the  aigu- 
ment  presented  by  Mr.  McL.,  that  the  political  relaiion 
which  slavery  bears  to  the  Federal  Constitution  not  only 
restrains  the  action  of  Congress  within  the  expressly  defined 
terms  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  it,  but  establi.-hes 
conclusively  that  no  political  or  municipal  law  of  Mexico 
abolishing  the  same  in  California  could  have  any  force  or 
effect,  however  constitutional  and  valid  such  Mexican  law 
might  have  been,  which  constitutionality  and  validity  it 
would  be  difficult,  to  establish,  for  the  Mexican  decree  of 
the  15th  April,  1  29,  or  the  law  of  April  4,  1837,  in  regard  to 
slavery  The  decree  of  Congress  of  the  13th  July,  1-24.  was 
no  doub  valid,  but  had  no  reference  to  the  question,  as 
it  merely  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad 
into  Mexico. 

That  slavery  is  a  political  law,  in  its  relation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  is  very  clear.  If  we  look  to  the  funda- 
mental definition  of  law,  we  find  that — 

"  Laws  are  regulations  established  by  public  authori- 
ty, to  be  observed  in  society.  All  these  ought  to  relate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the  citizens.  'J  he  laws 
made  directly  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare  are  political 
laws;  and  in  this  class,  those  that  concern  the  body  itself, 
and  the  being  of  the  society,  the  form  of  government — the 
manner  in  which  the  public  author  ty  is  to  be  exerted — 
these,  in  a  word,  which  together  form  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  are  the  fundamental  laws.  'I  he  civil  laws  are  those 
which  regulate  the  rights  and  conduct  of  the  citizens  among 
themselves." 

The  relation  of  slavery  to  the  Federal  representation — (he 
tax  and  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  persons  import- 
ed by  the  States  as  slaves  prior  to  1800 — together  with  the 
article  providing  for  the  restoration  of  fugitives  held  to  labor 
under  the  laws  of  the  States,  are  all  essential  features  of  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Government  itself,  and  are  essentially 
elements  of  political  law.  And  it  is  upon  such  authority 
that  Mr.  McLane  rested  his  suggestion,  that  the  courts  should 
determine  how  tar  this  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
which  entered  into  our  form  of  government,  could  be  dis- 
turbed— by  Congress — by  the  people,  or  by  Mexican  decrees. 
To  that  arbitrament  he  desired  to  be  understood  as  alto- 
gether willing  to  submit. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 


Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  committee  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  many  gentlemen  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  debate,  and  the  discussion  has 
taken  so  wide  a  range,  that  I  do  not  rise  with  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  presenting  anything  new 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  But  the 
question  before  us  is  one  in  which  my  constitu- 
ents feel  deeply  interested,  and  I  consider  it  due 
both  to  them  and  to  myself  to  state  as  briefly  as  I 
can  the  principles  by  which  I  shall  be  guided. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  importance,  not  of 
the  question  itself,  but  of  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  it,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  •  Any  one 
who  would  witness  the  heat  and  excitement  that 
pervades  this  assembly  whenever  this  subject  is 
before  it,  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist 
throughout  all  time  in  that  vast  region  of  country 
which  we  acquired  from  Mexico,  would  depend 
upon  the  result  of  our  deliberations.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Sir,  there  is  a  law-maker  whose 
power  is  supreme — whose  decrees  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  human  enactments.  That  law-maker 
is  Nature.  If,  from  the  nature  of  this  country,  its 
climate,  its  soil,  its  position,  its  productions,  it  is 
adapted  to  slavery,  slavery  will  assuredly  find  its 
way  there — anything  we  may  say  or  do  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
be  not  adapted  to  slavery — if  slaves  would  be  un- 
profitable there,  then  no  legislation  could  perma- 
nently establish  it.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
afiy  laws  we  may  enact  in  regard  to  this  territory 
Would  become  inoperative  as  soon  as  the  country 
ceased  to  be  under  our  control,  and  that  as  soon 
as  State  governments  are  organized  there,  they 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  be  governed 
by  their  own  views  of  their  own  interests. 

Now,  sir,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have 
long  since  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
nature  has  decided  this  question  against  the 
South.  What  is  the  general  character  of  this 
country?  Why,  sir,  if  the  map  of  the  world 
were  spread  before  you,  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  place  your  finger  on  a  spot  of  the  habita- 
ble globe,  where,  in  an  equal  extent  of  terri- 
tory, there  is  so  small  a  proportion  of  fertile,  or 
even  cultivable  soil.  All  accounts  concur  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  land  of  rocks  and  of  deserts — of 
arid  plains  and  snow-capped  mountains — a  large 
portion  of  which  is  utterly  uninhabitable;  where 
the  grizzly  bear  perishes  with  the  cold,  and  the 


wolfe  with  hunger,  and  the  remainder  can  only 
be  sparsely  inhabited.  A  country  so  remarkably 
deficient  in  water,  so  destitute  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  that  the  hardy  pioneer  that  at- 
tempts to  traverse  it,  is  exposed  at  every  step  to 
perish  for  want  of  sustenance  and  water.  In 
order  to  show  that  this  picture  is  not  over- 
charged, allow  me  to  read  a  brief  extract  from 
a  work  prepared,  I  believe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  and  published  by  order 
of  Congress.  I  mean  the  notes  of  a  military 
reconnoissance  from  Port  Leavenworth,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Diego,  in  California,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
W.  H.  Emory.  "At  pp.  98  and  99  of  this  work, 
we  read  the  following  passage: 

"  The  countrv,  from  the  Arkansas  to  this  point,  more  than 
1,200  miles,  in  its  adaptation  to  agriculture,  has  peculiarities 
which  must  forever  stamp  itself  upon  the  population  which 
inhabits  it.  All  of  North  Mexico,  embracing  New  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  the  California?,  as  far  North  as  the 
Sacramento,  are,  as  far  as  the  best  information  goes,  the  same 
in  the  physical  character  of  its  surface,  and  differ  but  little 
in  climate  or  products. 

"  In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  heaven 
he  relied  upon,  to  any  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  earth  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  in  great  p  »rt  also  of  any 
vegetation  whatever. 

"A  few  feeble  streams  flow  in  different  directions  from 
the  great  mountains,  which  in  many  places  traverse  this  re- 
gion. These  streams  are  separated,  sometimes  by  plains, 
and  sometimes  by  mountains,  without  water  and  without 
vegetation,  and  may  be  called  deserts,  so  far  as  they  perform 
any  useful  part  in  the  sustenance  of  animal  life. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  confined  to 
those  narrow  strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the 
waters  of  the  streams,  and  wherever  practised  in  a  commu- 
nity with  any  success,  or  to  any  extent,  involves  a  degree  of 
subordination,  and  absolute  obedience  to  a  chief,  repugnant 
to  the  habits  of  our  people. 

"  The  chief  who  directs  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  irrigating  water  must  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  the 
whole  community.  A  departure  from  his  orders,  by  the 
waste  of  water,  or  unjust  distribution  of  it,  or  neglect  to 
make  the  proper  embankments,  may  endanger  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  many  people.  He  must,  therefore,  be  armed 
with  power  to  punish  promptly  and  immediately. 

"  The  profits  of  labor  are  too  inadequate  for  the  existence, 
of  negro  slavery.  Slavery,  as  practised  by  the  Mexicans, 
under  the  form  of  peonage,  which  enables  their  master  to 
get  the  services  of  the  adult  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  with- 
out the  obligation  of  rearing  him  in  infancy,  supporting  him 
i'i  old  age,  or  maintaining  his  family,  affords  no  data  for  es- 
timating the  profits  of  slave  labor,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States. 

"  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  this  country,  and  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  value  of  slave  labor  in  the 
United  Slates,  would  ever  think  of  bringing  his  own  slaves 
here  with  any  view  to  profit,  much  less  would  he  purchase 
slaves  for  such  a  purpose.  Their  labor  here,  if  they  could 
be  retained  as  slaves,  among  peons,  nearly  of  their  own 
color,  would  never  repay  the  cost  of  transportation,  much 
less  the  additional  purchase  money." 

This,  sir,  is   the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  and 


scientific  officer,  formed  upon  personal  observation 
of  the  country;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
all  I  have  ever  r^ad  or  heard  of  the  country. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  be  about  as 
easy  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar  plants  on  the  parched  plains  and  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  of  this  country,  as  permanently 
to  establish  slavery  there.  For  these  reasons,  from 
the  moment  that  the  acquisition  of  this  territory 
was  first  suggested — from  the  moment  that  the  cry 
"  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture," first  went  forth  from  the  White  House,  and 
was  caught  up  and  reechoed  as  a  war-cry,  by  a 
powerful  party  in  this  country,  I  was  satisfied  that 
this  "indemnity"  would  be  no  indemnity — this 
"security"  anything  but  a  security  to  the  South; 
and  I  said  then,  I  have  ever  since  said,  and  I  say 
now,  that  I  would  willingly  give  Mexico  twice  as 
much  to  take  back  the  country  as  it  cost  us.  Even 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  region  in  California  did 
not  reconcile  me  to  the  acquisition;  for  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  it  matters  little  who  owns  the 
soil  that  contains  the  precious  metals,  or  by  whose 
hands  they  are  excavated,  as  they  will  ultimately 
find  their  way  where  the  ever-rolling  tide  of  com- 
merce carries  them.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Spain, 
when  she  possessed  nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  world,  and  in  more  modem  times,  of 
Mexico  herself,  prove,  that  the  country  that  owns 
the  mines,  often  gets  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
products. 

The  only  portion  of  this  territory  that  we  did 
need,  was  an  harbor  or  two  on  the  Pacific,  which 
might  have  been  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
the  government  of  which  would  not  have  exposed 
the  country  to  all  the  agitation  and  excitement 
which  this  question  has  produced. 

But  we  are  told  by  gentlemen  from  the  North, 
as  an  excuse  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  purpose,  that  a  great  principle  is 
involved  in  the  question.  True,  sir,  there  is  a 
principle  involved  in  it — an  important  principle, 
but  it  is  a  principle  in  the  preservation  of  which 
the  South  is  more  directly  interested  than  the 
•North.  That  principle  is  the  absolute  exemption 
of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  all  its  bearings  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  from  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government — a  principle,  the  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  South,  and  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  All 
that  is  demanded  by  the  South  is,  that  this  princi- 
ple should  remain  inviolate.  We  do  not  ask  that 
Congress  should  so  legislate  as  to  force  slavery 
into  this  territory  invila  natura,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  All  that  we  ask,  all 
that  we  insist  on,  is,  that  you  should  not  interpose 
your  authority  to  prevent  slavery  from  being  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  or  to  abolish  it  if,  as  some 
suppose,  it  already  exists  there.  Is  there  any- 
thing unjust  or  unreasonable  in  this  demand? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  deny  that  Congress 
lhas  the  constitutional  power  to  interfere  in  this 
matter;  and  even  if  they  had  the  constitutional,  I 
deny  that  they  have  the  moral  power. 

1  shall  not  undertake  to  examine  at  length  the 
question  whether  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
establish  territorial  governments,  and  if  it  has, 
what  are  the  proper  limits  of  that  power.  The 
time  to  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  am 
compelled  to  limit  my  remarks,  would  prevent  my 
doing  so  even  if  I  deemed  it  advisable.     But  this 


task  has  been  so  often  performed  by  abler  men 
that  I  would  consider  it  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  attempt  it. 

I  will  observe,  however,  that  few  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  present  day  who  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  this  power,  would  venture  to  base  this  af- 
firmation on  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
where  it  has  been  usually  sought,  viz  :  art.  4,, 
sec.  3d,  which  empowers  Congress  "  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing, the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  If  any  doubt  remained  on 
this  point,  it  has  been  removed  by  the  able  speech 
recently  delivered  by  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  who  has  clearly  shown 
that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  does  not  even 
afford  a  decent  pretext  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  I  differ  from  that  gentleman  in  many  im- 
portant questions,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
declare  that,  for  the  independent  stand  he  has  taken 
on  this  question  and  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
maintained  it,  he  deserves  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect not  of  the  South  only,  but  of  every  friend  of 
the  Union.  ,  ., 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  this  power  has  been  sought 
for  by  some  in  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  have  affirmed  that  the  power  to  govern  ter- 
ritory was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  power 
to  acquire  it.  But  when  they  are  asked  where 
the  power  to  acquire  territory  is  found,  they  say 
that  is  also  a  necessary  consequence  of  ihe  power 
"  to  declare  war."  Thus,  sir,  one  of  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  this  Government,  the 
power  to  govern  at  discretion ,  and  for  an  unlimited 
period,  a  country  far  exceeding  in  extent  the  thir- 
teen original  States,  is  made  the  consequence  of  a 
consequence — the  derivative  of  a  derivative. 

Gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect have  derived  this  power  from  other  sources, 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  their  arguments 
proved  little  except  the  ingenuity  of  those  that 
used  them.  Is  it  probable  indeed  that,  in  an  in- 
strument so  carefully  framed,  so  deliberately  dis- 
cussed, as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  convey  a  power  so  im- 
portant as  the  one  in  question,  it  would  not  have 
been  done  directly  and  in  plain  unequivocal  lan- 
guage ?  Is  it  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
suffered  to  lurk  in  an  ambiguous  phrase,  to  be 
inferred  from  other  powers,  or  to.be  formed  like  a 
a  piece  of  patchwork,  by  stitching  together  de- 
tached portions  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  believe  it  is  a  casus  omissus,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  the  General  Government  owned 
no  territory  except  the  northwest,  the  government 
of  which  was  already  provided  for  by  the  com- 
pact between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Con- 
federation, which  compact  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  article  six  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  urged  that  this  power  has  been  so  often  ex- 
ercised that  it  is  now  too  late  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence. 

No  one  has  more  respect  for  well  established 
precedents  than  I  have.  The  maxim  "  stare  de- 
cisis" is  more  important,  when  applied  to  interpre- 
tations oP  the  fundamental  law  which  defines  the 
powers  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  government, 
than  when  applied  to  merely  municipal  laws  which 
regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  But 
this  maxim  is  less  applicable  to  legislative  than  to 


judicial  decisions.     Now,  in  this  matter,  although 
there  are  some  decisions  which  seem  to  i> 
the  existence  of  the  power,  there  is  none  which 
directly  affirms  it. 

Even  the  Congressional  precedents  are  by  no 
means  conclusive.  In  the  case  of  Missouri,  it  was 
settled  by  compromise,  and  in  the  case  ofOregon, 
the  country  being  confessedly  not  adapted  to 
slavery,  it  excited  little  interest. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  power  to  estab- 
lish a  territorial  government  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution. 

But  does  it  follow  from  this  circumstance  that 
Congress  is  absolutely  without  power  to  provide 
any  fforernment  whatever  for  a  territory  owned  by 
the  United  States?    I  think  not. 

Whenever  in  a  judicial  proceeding  it  isdiscovered 
that  great  mischief  or  great  injustice  would  result 
from  the  want  of  power  to  do  a  thing,  tribunals,  ! 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  frequently  | 
decide  that  it  must  be  done  ex  necessitate  rei — from 
the  necessity  of  the  case.     So  in  countries  gov-  i 
erned  by  a  constitution,  particularly  a  written  con- 
stitution— which   furnishes  an    inflexible   rule   of 
conduct — the  government  often  finds  it  necessary  ! 
to  exercise  powers  which,  though  not  warranted 
by  any  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  are 
nevertheless  in   accordance  with  its  general   spirit 
and  object.   The  British  ministry  not  unfrequently 
exercise  powers  not  vested  in  them  by  law,  rely-  j 
ing  upon  the  justice  of  Parliament  to  relieve  them 
from  the  responsibility  of  their  acts.     In  our  own  ' 
country  acts  have  several  times  been  done  under 
the  plea   of  necessity,  and  that,  too,  when  the  va-  i 
lidity  of  the  plea  was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
questionable.     I  hold  that  there   is  less  danger  in  i 
a  government's  assuming  power  admitted  not  to  | 
belong  to   it,  whenever,  by  the  exercise  of  such  j 
powers,  a  great  national  object  will  be  attained  or 
a  great  national  calamity  averted,  than  to  seek  to 
justify  such   usurpation  of  power  by   perverting 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  from  its  plain  and 
obvious  import. 

Now,  sir,  to  apply  these  principles.     The  Gov-  . 
ernment  is  in  the  possession  of  an  extensive  re-  ! 
gion  of  country.      The  soil   forms   a  part  of  its 
domain.     It  has  the  undoubted  right  to  "  dispose 
of  it,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  ; 
respecting  it,"  considered  as  property ;  but  it  has  no 
express  power  to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  this  ! 
territory.      Must   they   be   left  to   govern    them-  [ 
selves  as  they  see  fit,  or  must  they  be  left  in  a  j 
state  of  anarchy?     No,  the  first  course  would  de- 
feat the    rights  of  the  Government,   the  second 
would  be  contrary  both  to  morals  and  to  humanity. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  the  Government  may  establish  laws 
over  a  people  so  situated.     But  the  necessity  which 
is  the  origin  of  this  power  must  be  the  measure  of 
its  extent.     In  order  to  ascertain  what  we  right- 
fully may  do,  we  must  ascertain  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  done. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
us  to  dictate  a  permanent  organic  law  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  territory.  It  is  not  necessary  per- 
manently to  establish  or  to  force  upon  them  a  sys- 
tem of  domestic  polity  which,  however  it  may 
please  us,  may  be  very  unsuitable  or  unpalatable 
to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  convert  a  terri- 
tory Into  a  corpus  vile,  to  make  all  sorts  of  political 
experiments  upon.     It  is  not  necessary  to  force 


the  inhabitants  to  adopt  our  peculiar  notions  of 
philanthropy  or  morality  any  more  than  our  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  religion;  and  we  have  no  more 
right  to  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery  in  a 
territory  than  we  have  to  prohibit  the  institution 
of  marriuge.  All  that  is  requisite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  and  of  our  own  interests, 
and,  consequently,  all  that  we  have  the  power  to 
do,  is  to  make  a  few  simple  laws  to  protect  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  4'  life,  liberty,  and  properly," 
to  establish  tribunals  to  enforce  those  laws,  and 
to  provide  in  due  time  for  the  legal  and  regular 
adoption,  by  the  inhabitants,  of  such  a  system  of 
government  as  they  may  prefer,  with  the  single 
restriction  that  it  be  republican  in  its  form.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  therefore 
all  that  we  have  a  right  to  do.  The  Constitution 
confers  on  us  no  power  to  do  more,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  the 
power. 

But,  sir,  suppose  that  I  am  in  error  on  this 
point.  Suppose  you  have  the  constitutional  power 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory:  have  you,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  moral  power?  In  other 
words,  is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  is  it  honest,  that  you 
should  exercise  the  power? 

This  territory  was  acquired,  partly  by  war, 
partly  by  purchase.  Tt  was  won  by  the  valor  and 
paid  for  with  the  treasure  of  the  whole  country. 
What  right,  therefore,  has  any  portion  of  the 
country  to  assume  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  it?  What  right  has  it  to  impose  any 
restrictions  or  limitations  upon  the  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  it  by  the  other  portion  ?  Either  this 
country  is  adapted  to  slavery,  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
be  adapted  to  slavery,  the  prohibition  is  obviously 
an  injury,  not  only  to  all  the  States  in  which  Sla- 
very exists,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  adapted  to 
slavery,  then  the  prohibition  is  worse  than  an  in- 
jury; it  is  a  wanton,  unprovoked,  gratuitous  in- 
sult; and,  permit  me  to  say,  that  a  generous  and 
high-spirited  people  may  forgive  and  forget  an 
injury,  but  an  insult  they  cannot  overlook 

Men  of  the  North,  is  there  any  principle  that  re- 
quires of  you  to  inflict  upon  us  this  injury  or  to 
offer  us  this  insult?  No,  there  is  none.  There 
can.  be  none!  What  is  the  true  principle  ?  What 
is  the  principle  that  you  ought  to  contend  for?  It 
is,  that  you  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  this  matter. 
It  is,  that  the  people  of  these  territories  be  left  to 
determine  the  question  of  slavery  and  all  other 
questions  of  purely  domestic  policy  according  to 
their  own  views  of  their  own  interest.  This  is 
not  a  southern  or  a  northern  principle.  It  is  an 
American  principle.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  man  to  self-government — a  principle  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
consecrated  in  every  line  of  the  Constitution. 

Sir,  it  is  true  that  this  country  is  a  conquered 
country,  but  the  people  who  are  destined  to  occupy 
it  are  not  a  conquered  race.  No,  they  will  be, 
for  the  most  part  at  least,  emigrants  from  the 
United  States — men  who  have  been  nurtured  at 
the  breasts  of  American  mothers — who  have  im- 
bibed the  feelings  and  the  principles  of  American 
fathers,  and  who,  depend  upon  it,  will  claim  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  They 
will  therefore  indignantly  repel  any  attempt  on 
your  part. to  interfere  with  their  domestic  institu- 
tions. 
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If  these  positions  be  correct,  it  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  last  Congress  to  establish  territorial 
governments  over  this  country.  And  if  it  was  their 
duty  then,  it  is  equally  our  duty  now.  We  are 
bound  to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
protection  for  their  lives  and  property.  We  are 
bound  to  do  this  not  only  by  every  principle  of 
justice  and  humanity,  but  by  an  express  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which 
we  acquired  it:  the  9th  article  of  which  stipulates, 
that  until  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  incor- 
porated into  the  Union,  "  they  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
and  property" — a  stipulation  which  we  have  thus 
far  entirely  disregarded. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  California,  finding  that 
Congress  had  neglected  to  provide  them  with  a 
government,  have  organized  one  for  themselves, 
and  now  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
question  is  now  submitted  to  us  whether  or  not 
this  demand  shall  be  acceded  to. 

Before  examining  this  question,  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  constitution  has  been  adopted.  Several  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  have  severely  censured 
the  people  of  California  for  daring  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution without  having  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  It  has  been  called  an  act  of  re- 
bellion, of  revolution,  a  pronunciamiento,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  Stoes,  for  having  counte- 
nanced, or  not  having  opposed  this  unwarrantable 
proceeding,  has  been  charged  with  being  particeps 
criminis,  and  with  having  actually  headed  a  rebel- 
lion against,  hiniseif. 

In  relation  to  this  charge  I  shall  merely  state,  that 
that  is  a  very  strange  revolution  which  consists 
not  in  overturning  an  established  government,  but 
in  establishing  one  where  none  existed  before,  and 
that  that  is  a  singular  rebellion  which  consists  not 
in  opposing  or  resisting  a  government,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  tendering  an  immediate  and  voluntary 
submission  to  it,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  it,  and 
in  soliciting  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  people  of  California  have 
acted  wisely  in  preferring  a  government,  however 
irregularly  constituted,  to  no  government  at  all, 
and  the  President,  in  affording  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  has 
done  no  more  than  his  duty. 

It  has  been  more  than  insinuated  by  several 
gentlemen  over  the  way,  that  not  only  was  this 
convention  gotten  up  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  the  constitution  was  dictated  by 
him. 

It  might  be  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
charge  to  state,  that  it  is  entirely  unsupported  by 
evidence,  whether  in  the  official  documents  that 
have  been  laid  before  us,  or  in  the  unofficial  ac- 
counts we  have  received  from  that  country.  But 
we  need  not  be  satisfied  with  negative  proof — we 
have  evidence  of  a  positive  character. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  this  plan,  candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  the  merit  of  originating  it  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  late  Administration,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  wise  and  judicious  meas-  | 
ures  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  it. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  official  documents  j 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  President,  and  is  confirmed  1 
by  private  accounts. 

As  regards  any  interference  by  the  President  in 


the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution,  it  is  denied  both  by  himself,  by  the 
gentleman  through  whom  this  influence  is  said  to 
have  been  exerted,  and,  I  am  told,  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  chosen  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, most,  if  not  all  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  convention. 

And  now  let  me  ask  how  it  is  that  the  President 
should  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  up  this 
convention  and  to  prescribe  to  them  what  sort  of 
*  constitution  they  should  adopt,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  election  of  a  single  member  in 
either  House  favorable  to  his  administration  ?  I 
leave  to  gentlemen  who  have  more  ingenuity 
than  I  possess,  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  convention  that  framed  this  constitution  was 
fairly  convened,  and  that  the  constitution  itself 
was  fairly  adopted — at  all  events  it  was  ratified  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, (1  believe  more  than  12,000  out  of  13,000.) 
If,  therefore,  it  contain  no  provisions  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  or  laws,  or  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
they  should  live  under  it,  at  least  until  we  shall 
have  provided  them  with  a  government. 

But  the  question  now  arises,  shall  California  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  this  constitution  ? 
This  is  a  very  different  question  from  the  first  one. 
Whether  California  shall  be  permitted  to  govern 
herself  is  one  thing — whether  she  shall  be  permit- 
ted in  part  to  govern  us,  is  another,  and  quite  a 
different  thing.  Let  us  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  is  not  a  question  between  California 
and  the  United  States,  but  entirely  between  the 
States  themselves,  and  to  be  decided  exclusively 
with  reference  to  our  interest  and  convenience. 
California  has,  unquestionably,  no  right  to  de- 
mand an  admission  into  this  Union.  We  are  un- 
der no  obligation,  we  have  given  no  pledge,  either 
express  or  implied,  to  admit  her.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  such  organized  or  political  body  as  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  a  Mexican  province  of  that 
name  which  we  have  acquired;  and  since  its  acqui- 
sition by  us  multitudes  of  adventurers  have  flocked 
to  it,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  Eu- 
rope, from  South  America,  from  Mexico,  from  the 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  even  from  the  opposite 
continent  of  Asia,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  and  are  helping  themselves  very  uncere- 
moniously to  all  the  gold  they  can  pick  up.  We 
have,  with  a  liberality  unparalleled,  permitted 
this;  but  does  it  follow  that  on  that  account  we 
are  bound  to  confer  on  this  promiscuous  multitude 
any  political  powers  or  privileges?  Have  they 
any  right  to  complain  if  we  refuse  to  do  this  ?  Are 
we  not  sufficiently  liberal  when,  after  they  have 
gorged  themselves  with  gold,  we  permit  them 
either  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  or  to  re- 
main in  the  country  and  govern  themselves? 

Viewing  the  question,  then,  as  one  to  be  decided 
exclusively  with  reference  to  our  own  interests,  I 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  admission  of 
California,  to  inform  us  what  possible  advantage 
we  will  derive  from  her  admission  ?  What  end 
will  be  promoted  by  it?  Are  we  not  competent  to 
govern  ourselves,  without  the  aid  of  California? 
Sir,  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  argument  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  and  there  are  many  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  all  must  admit,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  this  Constitution  was  adopted, 


were,  to  say  ihe  least,  extremely  irregular.  The 
convention  tliat  framed  it,  not  being  authorized  by 
OoBgreS',  hud  no  legal  existence  ;  and  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  bv  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  They  have  adopted  sucii 
boundaries  lor  their  Slate  as  suited  their  pleasure. 
Is  any  one  here  prepared  to  say  whether  those 
boundaries  are  such  as  we  ousjht  to  approve? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  (art.  1, 
sec.  °.)  declares,  that  Representatives  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  accoi 
their  respective  numbers,  and  provides  for  an  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  each  Stale,  with  a 
view  to  this  apportionment.  No  enumeration  has 
been  made  of  the  population  of  California,  is 
any  one  here  prepared  to  say  that  she  has  a  popu- 
lation of  actual,  bond  fide  residents  sufficient  to  en- 
title her  to  admission  as  a  State?  If  there  be,  he 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  information 
than  I  have  been;  for  I  have  sought  to  obtain  it, 
and  the  accounts  1  receive  are  very  contradictory. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  she  has  not  that  popula- 
tion. At  all  events,  if  such  be  the  fact,  we  have 
no  evidence  of  it.  Thus,  sir,  we  are  called  upon 
to  admit  into  the  Union  a  country  of  yesterday; 
to  give  her  as  much  weight  in  the  other  House  as 
the  largest  State  in  this  Union,  and  as  much 
weight  in  this  body  as  some  of  the  smallest ,  with- 
out  any  evidence  whatever  that  her  population  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  admission;  we  are  called 
upon  to  allow  her  two  Representatives,  when  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  she  be  entitled  to 
one.  We  ai^  called  upon  not  only  to  put  her  upon 
an  equality  with  the  other  Slates,  but  to  give  her  a 
preference  over  them,  since  we  assign  her  a  larger 
representation  than  she  is  entitled  to.  I  cannot 
const-lit  to  do  this.  I  might  overlook  matters  of 
form,  but  I  cannot  sanction  a  proceeding  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  a  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple and  a  departure  from  every  precedent  rela- 
ting to  the  admission  of  States  into  the  Union, 
and  their  representation  on  this  floor. 

Why  is  it  that  certain  gentleman  manifest  such 
extreme  anxiety  for  the  admission  of  California? 
Why  is  that  they  are  impatient  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  legislation  that  retard  her  entrance?  Why 
Is  it  that  they  will  not  await  the  solemnities 
of  marriage,  but  rush  with  indecent  haste  into  the 
illegitimate  embraces  of  their  favorite?  How 
comes  it  that  those  very  gentlemen  who  have  here- 
tofore pertinaciously  opposed  every  attempt  to 
give  California  a  territorial  government  are  now 
striving  to  convert  her  suddenly  into  a  sovereign 
State  of  this  Confederacy?  Sir,  I  can  tell  you 
why  it  is.  It  is  because  her  constitution  contains 
a  clause  of  about  four  lines — a  clause  prohibiting 
slavery.  If  the  constitution  had  contained  a  pro- 
vision of  an  opposite  character — if  it  had  tolerated 
instead  of  prohibiting  slavery — or  even  if  it  had 
been  silent  on  the  subject,  these  same  gentlemen 
would  have  been  found  opposing  her  admission 
as  vehemently  as  they  are  now  advocating  it. 

For  my  own  part  1  declare  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, that  if  I  oppose  her  admission  into  the 
Union  it  is  not  because  she  has  prohibited  slavery 
within  her  borders.  1  recognize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  right  of  her  people  to  regulate  this  matter 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  question  were  again  submitted  to  the 
people  their  decision  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
longer  the  vote  is  postponed  the  more  decisive  it 


will  be,  from  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  per- 
.,  ho  emigrate  to  that  country  will  always  be 
from  foreign  countries  or  from  non-slaveholding 
Slates  of  this  Union. 

Some  gi  Bill  mi  u  suppose  that  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  California  would  tend  to  calm  the  ex- 
citement growing  out  of  this  question.  But  this 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would 
produce  the  very  opp  >site  result.  Suppose  a  quar- 
rel to  have  arisen  between  two  men  about  the  di- 
m  of  a  loaf,  and  one  were  first  to  appropriate 
one-half  of  it  to  himself  and  then  prepare  to  strug- 
gle for  the  remaining  half,  would  such  a  proceed- 
ing tend  to  promote  a  fair  division  or  an  amicable 
settlement?  If  parties  cannot  agree  upon  a  fair 
compromise  of  the  quesiion  with  an  equality  of 
votes  in  the  Senate,  is  it  probable  that  an  addition 
of  two  votes  to  one  side  would  make  the  paity 
thai  received  this  addition  to  its  strength  more  apt 
to  listen  to  reasonable  terms?     I  think  not. 

If,  therefore,  the  admission  of  California  is  pro- 
posed as  a  distinct  and  isolated  measure,  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  as  a  counterpoise,  1  shall 
vote  against  it;  but  if  it  were  made  the  basis  of  a 
compromise,  if  it  were  offered  as  one  of  several 
conditions,  (whether  embraced  in  one  bill  or  in 
several  is  immaterial,)  looking  to  a  full,  fair,  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  quesiion,  I  would 
cheerfully  waive  my  objections  to  the  measure. 
But  I  want  the  whole  question  growing  out  of  this 
newly-acquired  territory  to  be  finally  settled.  I 
wish  to  leave  no  fragments  behind  for  demagogues 
and  fanatics  to  fatten  upon  between  this  and  the 
next  election.  Every  day  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it.  The  debate 
that  is  carried  on  here  is  certainly  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  calm  the  public  excitement.  Ii  has,  with 
few  exceptions,  consisted  entirely  of  vehement  ap- 
peals to  sectional  prejudices,  of  mutual  attacks 
and  recriminations,  of  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South;  and  gentlemen 
have  exhausted  all  their  powers  of  eloquence  to 
magnify  the  greatness  and  glories  of  their  own 
States  at  the  expense  of  others.  Even  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  arms  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
angry  controversy,  and  every  State  has  her  cham- 
pion here,  prepared  to  vindicate  her  claims  to  su- 
perior valor. 

Sir,  who  doubts  the  courage  of  any  rortion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ?  We  are  one  race — the 
same  blood  flows  in  our  veins;  and  to  question  the 
courage  of  any  would  be  to  question  the  courage 
of  all.  Let  us,  on  the  field  of  bailie,  emulate  each 
other  in  deeds  of  daring — that  is  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous rivalry — but  when  the  battle  has  been  fought 
and  won,  let  us  not  engage  in  an  ignoble  strife  for 
the  div.sion  of  the  spoils  and  the  glory. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  debate  about  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Some  gentlemen  seem 
to  view  the  union  as  a  sort  of  commercial  partner- 
ship entered  into  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  which 
may  be  dissolved  whenever  any  member  finds  it 
for  his  interest  to  dissolve  it.  T:-ie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman]  has  furnished  us 
some  valuable  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  has 
succeeded  in  proving,  to  my  entire  satisfaction, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  railroad  iron 
might  be  purchased  cheaper  in  his  State  than  it 
now  is.  That  gentleman  might  have  been  certain 
that  a  Yankee  would  not  be  out-done  in  calcula- 
tion— accordingly  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
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aetts  [Mr.  Mann]  has  furnished  us  some  data 
for  ascertaining,  not  exactly  how  much  Massachu- 
setts would  gain  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
(that  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  show,) 
but  how  much  damage  that  event  would  enable 
her  to  inflict  on  the  southern  States.  That  gentle- 
man seems  to  think  that 

"  Just  so  much  slie  doth  make, 
As  from  another  she  can  take." 
The  gist  of  bis  argument  is,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  many  more  slaves  might  be  kidnapped 
than  there  now  are;  and  as  that  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  that 
department  of  business,  I  presume  his  calculations 
on  that  subject  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  I  will 
say  to  him,  however,  that  it  was  not  by  such  cal- 
culations as  these  that  the  people  of  his  State  have 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  shrewdest  and 
most  practical  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That 
gentleman  has  obtained  some  celebrity  in  the  coun- 
try from  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation; and  judging  from  the  specimen  he  gave  us 
the  other  day,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both 
the  country  and  himself  would  be  the  gainers  were 
he  hereafter  to  confine  his  labors  to  the  juvenile 
portion  cf  the  community. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made 
no  such  calculations,  and  do  not  intend  to  make 
them.  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the  value 
of  this  Union  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  keep  no 
ledger  and  day  book  in  which  I  enter  the  profits 
and  loss  of  the  Union;  I  have  struck  no  balance 
sheet  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to  ascer- 
tain which  would  gain  or  lose  by  a  dissolution. 
Is  there  no  value  in  national  greatness  and  national 
glory? — in  the  proud  recollections  of  the  past,  in 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  future?  Is  there  no  value 
in  the  proud  attitude  which  this  republic  holds  in 
the  civilized  world;  in  respect  and  admiration 
abroad — in  peace,  tranquillity,  and  repose  at 
home?  And  have  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  fond 
of  calculating  the  value  of  the  Union  reversed  the 


picture?  Have  they  calculated  also  the  countless 
calamities  that  would  follow  in  the  train  of  dis- 
union?— the  dissension  and  discord — the  civil 
brawls — the  attacks  and  reprisals — the  border 
warfare, — the  petty  hostilities — all  terminating  at 
last  in  wars  surpassing  in  duration  and  fierceness 
all  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  civilized  war- 
fare— wars  that  would  impoverish  the  North  and 
desolate  the  fields  of  the  South.  To  avert  calam- 
ities like  these,  I  would  sacrifice  everything  save 
honor.  If  honor  cannot  be  preserved  without 
such  a  sacrifice,  I  am  prepared  to  make  it.  But 
let  no  sordid  calculations  of  interest  mingle  in  the 
contest.  No,  if  this  Union  should  be  dissolved — if 
that  bright  cluster  of  stars  whose  mild  effulgence 
illuminates  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth,  guid- 
ing the  persecuted  and  oppressed  throughout  the 
world  to  freedom,  should  ever  sink  to  rise  no  more, 
let  those  by  whose  efforts  such  a  catastrophe  is 
produced  be  prepared  to  vindicate  their  course  by 
an  appeal  to  loftier  feelings  than  those. 

Do  gentlemen  who  are  so  fond  of  calculating  the 
value  of  the  Union  know  where  and  by  whom 
that  expression  was  first  employed?  In  the  Fare- 
well Address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  we  find 
this  sentence,  which  is  so  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs,  that  1  need  make  no  apology 
for  reading  it  at  length: 

"It  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national  union,  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accus- 
toming yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prospe:1fcy  ;  watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts." 

This,  sir,  is  the  voice  of  Washington,  speaking 
to  us  as  it  were  from  the  tomb,  and  I  for  one  will 
hearken  to  his  admonitions. 


'—  /  /  */  '    /    '  '  '  f    *«l'.i,       1/fT,    /^ 
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I  have,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slarery 
"would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Enter- 
taining this  opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the  attention 
of  both  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  country,  to  adopt  some  measure  to  pre- 
vent so  great  a  disaster,  but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, wilh  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced 
upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  question  that  ever  can  come  under  your  con- 
sideration, How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  question,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  an 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by 
which  the  Union  is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce, 
with  any  certainty,  by  what  measure  it  can  be  saved ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  physican  to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any  certainty, 
by  what  remedy  the  patient  could  be  saved,  without  similar  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  first  question,  then,  presented  for  con- 
sideration, in  the  investigation  I  propose,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  is — what 
is  it  that  has  endangered  the  Union  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer — that  the  immediate  cause  is,  the  al- 
most universal  discontent  which  pervades  all  the  states  composing  the  Southern  section 
of  the  Union.  This  widely  extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent  origin  It  commenced 
with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The 
next  question  is, — What  has  caused  this  wide-diffused  and  almost  universal  discontent  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that  it  originated  with  demagogues, 
who  excited  the  discontent  with  the  intention  of  aiding  their  personal  advancement, 
or  with  disappointed,  ambitious  individuals,  who  resorted  to  it  as  the  means  of  raising 
their  fallen  fortunes.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  great  political  influences  of  the  section  were  arrayed  against  excitement,  and 
exerted  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  section,  into  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  leaders 
and  the  presses  of  both  parties  in  the  South  were  very  solicitous  to  prevent  excitement 
and  restore  quiet ;  because  it  was  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  former  would  necessarily 
tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  political  ties  which  united  them  with  their  respective 
parties  in  the  other  section.  Those  who  know  the  strength  of  party  ties  will  readily 
appreciate  the  immense  force  which  this  cause  exerted  against  agitation,  and  in  favor 
of  preserving  quiet.  But,  as  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  .prevent  the 
wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the  section.  No  ;  some  dause  far  deeper 
and  more  powerful  must  exist  to  produce  a  discontent  so  wide  and  deep,  than  the  ene 
inferred.  The  question  then  recurs,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  discontent  ?  It  will  be 
found  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  states,  as  prevalent  as  the  discontent 
itself,  that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently  with  honor  and  safety, 
in  the  Union.  The  next  question,  then,  to  be  considered,  is,  what  has  caused  this  be- 
lief? 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the  long  continued  agitation  of  the 
slave  question  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they  ha** 
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made  on  the  rights  of  ths  South,  during  the  time.     I  will  not  enumerate  them  at  pre-- 
sent,  as  it  will  be  done  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another,  lying  back  of  it,  but  with  which  this  is  intimately  connected,  that 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  primary  cause.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  th6 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the  government,  as  it  stood  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  ratified  and  the  government  put  in  action,  has  been  destroyed.  At  that  time, 
there  was  nearly  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two,  which  afforded  ample  means 
to  each  to  protect  itself  against  the  aggression  of  the  other  ;  but  as  it  now  stands,'  one 
section  has  exclusive  power  of  controlling  the  government,  which  leaves  the  other 
Without  any  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself  against  its  encroachment  and  oppres- 
sion. To  place  this  subject  distinctly  before  you,  I  have,- Senators,  prepared  a  brief 
statistical  statement,  showing  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  sections  in  the  government, 
Tinder  the  first  census  of  1790,  and  the  last  census  of  1840. 

According  to  the  former  the  population  of  the  United  States,  including  Vermont, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  then  were  in  their  incipient  condition  of  becoming 
states,  but  were  not  actually  admitted,  amounted  to  3,929,827.  Of  this  number  the 
Northern  states  had  1,977,899,  and  the  Southern  1,952,072,  making  a  difference  of  only 
25,827  in  favor  of  the  former  states.  The  number  of  states,  including  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  was  sixteen,  of  which  eight,  including  "Vermont,  belonged  to  the 
Northern  section,  and  eight,  including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  the  Southern,  mak- 
ing an  equal  division  of  the  states  between  the  two  sections,  under  the  first  census. 
There  was  a  small  preponderance  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  electoral 
college,  in  favor  of  the  Northern,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  in  estimating  federal  numbers  five  slaves  count  but  three ;  but  it  was 
too  small  to  afreet  sensibly  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  numbers  which,  with  that  excep- 
tion, existed  at  that  time — a  true,  perfect  equilibrium.  Such  was  the  equality  of  the 
two  sections  when  the  states  composing  them  agreed  to  enter  into  a  federal  Union. 
Since  then  the  equilibrium  between  them  has  been  greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States  amounted  . 
to  17,068.857,  of  which  the  Northern  section  contained  9,728,920,  and  the  Southern' 
7,384,437,  making  a  difference,  in  round  numbers,  of  2,400,000.  The  number  of  states 
had  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six,  making  an  addition  of  ten  states.  In  the' 
mean  time,  the  position  of  Delaware  had  become  doubtful,  as  to  which  section  she  pro- 
perly belonged.  Considering  her  as  neutral,  the  Northern  states  will  have  thirteen, 
and  the  Southern  states  twelve,  making  a  difference  in  the  Senate  of  two  Senators  in 
favor  of  the  former.  According  to  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1848,  there  were 
223  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  the  Northern  states  had  135,  and 
the  Southern  states)  considering  Delaware  as  neutral)  87 ;  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  former,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  48 ;  the  difference  in  the  Senate  of 
two  members  added  to  this,  gives  to  the  North  in  the  electoral  college  a  majority  of  50. 
Since  the  census  of  1840,  four  states  have  been  added  to  the  Union;  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Florida  and  Texas.  They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate  as  it  stood' when  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  but  add'  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in  the  House,  making  the  present' 
majority  in  the  House,  in  its  favor,  of  50,  and  in  the  electoral  college,  of  52. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Northern  section  a  predominance  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  thus  concentrate  in  it  the  two  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  federal  government — majority  of  states,  and'  a  majority  of  their  population^ 
estimated  in  federal  numbers.  Whatever  section  concentrates  the  two  in  itself  must 
possess  control  of  the  entire  government. 

Cut  we  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sev- 
enth. The  census  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  which  must  add  greatly  to  the  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  electoral  college. 
The  prospect  is,  also,  that  a  groat  increase  will  be  added  to  its  present  preponderance 
during  the  period  of  the  decade,  by  the  addition  of  new  states.  Two  territories — Ore- 
gon and  Minnesota — are  already  in  progress,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  bring 
in  three  additional  states  from  the  territory  recently  conquered  from  Mexico,  which,  if 
successful,  will  add  three  other  states  in  a  short  time  to  the  Northern  section,  making 
five  states,  and  increasing  its  present  number  of  states  from  15  to  20,  and  of  its  Sena- 
tors from  30  to  40.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  single  territory  in  progress  in  the' 
Southern  section,  and  no  certainty  that  any  additional  state  will  be  added  to  it  during' 
the  decade. 

The  prospect  then  is,  that  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  should' the  efforts  now  made 
to  exclude  the  South  from  the  newly  conquered  territories  succeed,  will  stand,  before 
the  end  of  the  decade,  twenty  Northern  States  to  twelve  Southern  (conceding  Delaware 
as  neutral,)  and  forty  Northern  Senators  to  tWenty-four  Southern.  This  great  in- 
crease of  Senators  added  to  the  great  increase  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represents- 


and  electoral  college,  on  the  pnrt  of  tlie  North,  which  must  take  place  upon  the 
next  decode,  will  effectually  and  eventually  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  existed  when 
the  government  commended. 

Bad  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of  time,  without  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, the  South  would  have  had  no  re  ■  o  to  complain;  hut  such  was  not  the  fact.  It 
Was  caused  by  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  which  was  appointed  as  the  common 
agent  of  all,  and  charged  with  the  protect! i  p  of  t  ■  10  iniei  <  its  I  D  1  security  of  all.  The 
legislation  by  which  it  has  been  effected  ma  e  i  under  three  heads.     The  first 

is  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  has  been  excluded  from  the  common  territory 
belonging  to  all  of  the  states,  as  the  members  of  the  federal  Union,  which  has  had  the 
■  (tending  vastly  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Northern  section,  and  restricting 
within  narrow  limits  the  portion  left  the  South,  The  next  consists  in  adopting  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue  and  disbursements  by  which  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burthen  of 
taxation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  South,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  proceeds  ap- 
propriated to  the  North  ;  and  the  1  em  of  political  measures  by  which  the 
original  character  of  the  Government  I  dlcalhj  changed. 

1  propose  to  bestow  upon  each  of  these,  in  order  aa  they  stand,  a  f^w  remarks,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  this  Government  that  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  two  sections  has  been  destroyed;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  system 
centred  in  a  sectional  majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  was  deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the 
territories  originated  with  the  confederacy  which  preceded  the  existence  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Its  effect  was  to 
exclude  the  South  eutirely  from  that  vast  and  fertile  region  which  lies  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  now  embracing  five  states  and  one  territory.  The  next  of  the 
series  is  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  excluded  the  South  from  that  large  portion  of 
Louisiana  which  lies  North  of  36  30,  excepting  what  is  included  in  thestate  of  Missouri. 
The  last  of  the  series  excludes  the  South  from- the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory.  All 
these  in  the  slang  of  the  day  were  what  is  called  slave  territory,  and  not  free  soil ;  that 
is,  territories  belonging  to  slaveholding  powers,  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  masters 
with  their  slaves.  By  these  several  acts  the  South  was  excluded  from  1,238,025  square 
miles,  an  extent  of  country  considerably  exceeding  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  the  South  was  left  the  portion  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  lying  South  of  36  30, 
■nnd  the  portion  North  of  it  included  iu  the  state  of  Missouri;  the  portion  lying  South 
of  3C  30,  includes  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  lying  West  of 
the  latter  and  South  of  86  30  called  the  Indian  country.  A  portion  lying  South  of  this, 
with  the  territory  of  Florida,  now  the  State,  makes  in  the  whole  283,503  square  miles. 
— To  this  must  be  added  the  territory  acquired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  be 
added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make  an  increase  of  325,520,  which  would  make 
the  whole  left  to  the  South  609,023.  But  a  large  part  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  which  leaves  uncertain  what  will  be  the  real  extent  of  the  por- 
tion of  her  territory  that  may  be  left  to  the  South. 

i  have  not  included  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The 
North  is  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  by  ex- 
cluding the  South  from  every  foot  of  it.  If  she  should  succeed,  it  will  add  to  that  from 
which  Southern  laws  have  already  been  excluded  527,078  square  miles,  and  would  in- 
crease the  whole  the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself,  to  1,764,023,  not  including  the 
portion  which  she  may  succeed  in  excluding  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum  up  the  whole, 
the  United  States,  since  they  declared  their  independence,  have  acquired  2,373,046 
square  miles  of  territory,  from  which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she 
should  succeed  in  monopolizing  the  newly  acquired  territories,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  whole,  and  leave  the  South  but  about  one-fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the  equilibriu: ■■-■  hctween  the  two 
sections  in  the  government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Government.  It  is'  well  known  that  the  main  source  from  which  the  government  has 
derived  its  revenue  is  the  duties  on  imports.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that  all 
such  duties  must  necessarily  fall  mainly  on  the  exporting  states,  and  that  the  South, 
as  the  great  exporting  portion  of  the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her 
due  proportion  of  the  revenue,  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  as  the  subject  has  on  so 
many  occasions  been  fully  discussed.  Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to 
show  that  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at  the  North  than  its 
due  share  ;  and  that  the  joint  effect  of  these  causes  has  been  to  transfer  a  vast  amount 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and  disburse- 
ment, would  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be  added  that  many  of  the  duties 
were  imposed,  not  for  revenue  but  for  protection,  that  is,  intended  to  put  money, 
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mot  into  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturers,  some  coneep' 
tion  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  amount  which  in  the  long  course  of  so  many  years 
has  been  transferred  from  the  South  to  the  North.  There  are  no  data  by  which  it  can 
be  estimated  with  any  certainty ;  lut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Under  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  by  that  greatly  increase  her  population,  by  at- 
tracting emigration  from  all  quarters  in  that  direction. 

This,  combined  with  the  great  and  primary  cause,  amply  explains  why  the  North 
has  acquired  a  preponderance  over  every  department  of  the  government,  by  its  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  population  and  states.  The  former,  as  has  been  shown,  has  in- 
creased, in  fifty  years,  2,400,000  over  that  of  the  South.  This  increase  of  population, 
during  so  long  a  period,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  emigrants,  and 
the  increase  of  their  descendants,  which  has  been  attracted  to  the  Northern  section 
from  Europe  and  the  Southern  section,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  causes  assigned.  If  they  had  not  existed — if  the  South  had  retained  all  the  capital 
which  has  been  extracted  from  her  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  excluded,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri  compromise,  from  the 
region  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  North  of  36  30,  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  she  would  have 
divided  the  emigration  with  the  North,  and  by  retaining  her  own  people,  would  have 
at  least  equalled  the  North  in  population,  under  the  census  of  1840,  and  probably  un- 
der that  about  to  be  taken.  She  would  also,  if  she  had  retained  her  equal  rights  m 
those  territories,  have  maintained  an  equality  in  the  number  of  states  with  the  North, 
and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  that  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government.  The  loss,  then,  of  the  equilibrium,  is  to  be  attributed 
fco  the  action  of  this  Government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections, 
the  action  of  Government  was  leading  to  a  radical  change  in  its  character  by  concen- 
trating all  the  power  of  the  system  in  itself.  The  occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  trace 
the  measures  by  which  this  great  change  has  been  consummated.  If  it  did,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  process  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  it  proceeded  almost  without  interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  absorbed. 
virtually,  its  entire  powers.  Without,  however,  going  through  the  whole  process  to 
establish  the  fact,  it  may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  very  short  statement. 

That  this  government  claims,  and  practically  maintains,  the  right  to  decide  in  the- 
last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant 
with  the  political  history  of  the  country.  It  is  equally  certain  that  it  also  claims  the 
right  to  resort  to  force,  to  maintain  whatever  power  she  claims  against  all  opposition. 
Indeed,  it  is  apparent  from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  prevailing  and 
fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  community.  Now,  I  ask,  what  limitation  can 
possibly  be  placed  upon  the  powers  of  a  government  claiming  and  exercising  such 
rights  ?  And,  if  none  can  be,  how  can  the  separate  government  of  the  states  maintain 
and  protect  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution,  or  the  people  of  the  several 
states  maintain  those  which  are  reserved  to  them,  and  among  them,  their  sovereign 
powers,  by  which  they  ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate  state  constitu- 
tions and  governments,  but  also  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States? 
But  if  they  have  no  constitutional  means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right  claimed 
by  this  government,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  dis- 
cretion, and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  system  are,  in  reality,  concentrated  in  it.  It  also 
follows  that  the  character  of  the  government  has  been  changed  in  consequence,  from  a 
federal  reptiblic,  as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and  that  it  has 
been  changed  into  a  great  national  consolidated  democracy.  It  has,  indeed,  at  present, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  ol  the  former,  although  it  still  retains 
its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined,  is  that  the  North  has  acquired  a  de- 
cided ascendancy  over  every  department  of  this  government,  and  through  it,  a  control 
over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section,  governed  by  the  will  of  the  numerical 
majority,  has  now,  in  fact,  the  control  of  the  government,  and  the  entire  powers  of  the. 
system.  What  was  once  a  constitutional  federal  republic,  is  now  converted,  in  reality, 
into  one  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  tendency  as 
any  absolute  government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over  the  government,  it  is  manifest  that 
on  all  questions  between  it  and  the  South,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests,  the 
interest  of  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  former,  however  oppressive  the  effects  may 
be,  as  the  South  possesses  no  means  by  which  it  can  resist,  through  the  action  of  the 
government     But  if  there  were  no  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  in  refer- 


ence  to  which  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  between  the  two  sections,  this  state  of 
things  might  be  endured,  without  the  hazard  ('(destruction  by  the  South.  But  such  i8 
not  the  fact.    There  d  of  vital  importance  to  the  Southern  section,  in  refer- 

to  which  the  \i>  -,\j  and  feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  opposite  and  hostile  as  they 
can  possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  Southern  section,  which  consti- 
tutes a  vital  portion  of  her  social  organization,  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains 
views  and  feelings  more  or  :    to  it.     Those  most  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it 

as  a  sin.  and  consider  themselves  under  the  mtist  sacred  obligation  to  use  every  effort 
to  destroy  iV.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they  nave  power,  they  regard 
themselves  as  implicated  in  the  sin,  and  responsible  for  suppressing  it,  by  the  use  of  all 
and  every  means.  Those  less  opposed  and  hostile  regard  it  as  a  crime — an  offence 
against  humanity,  as  they  call  it,  and  although  not  so  fanatical,  feel  themselves  hound 
to  use  all  efforts  to  effect  the  same  object,  while  those  who  are  least  opposed  and  hos- 
tile regard  it  as  a  blot  and  a  slain  on  the  character  of  what  they  call  the  nation,  and 
feel  themselves  accordingly  bound  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Southern  section  regards  the  relation  as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out subjecting  the  two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  section  to  poverty,  deso- 
lation and  wretchedness,  and  accordingly  feel  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  interest, 
safety  and  duty,  to  defend  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North  toward  the  social  organization  of  the 
South,  long  lay  dormant ;  but  it  only  required  some  cause,  which  would  make  the  im- 
pression on  those  who  felt  most  intensely  that  they  were  responsible  for  its  continu- 
ance, to  call  it  into  action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  government,  and  of  the  control 
of  the  Northern  section  over  all  of  it,  furnished  the  cause.  It  was  they  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  whatever  it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  the 
most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in  action,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  existing 
relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  toward  it  commenced  in  1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
societies  were  organized,  presses  established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people 
of  the  Nor tli,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the  whole  South  through  the 
mail.  The  South  was  thoroughly  aroused  ;  meetings  were  held  everywhere,  and  reso- 
lutions adopted,  calling  upon  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest  the  threatened 
evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection  if  it  wa3  not 
arrested.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  petitions  poured  in  from  the  North,  calling  up- 
on Congress  to  abolish  slavei-y  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit  what  they 
called  the  internal  slave  trade  between  the  states,  avowing  at  the  same  time  that  their 
ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  slavery  not  only  in  the  District  but  in  the  states,  and 
throughout  the  Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in  the  agitation  was  small, 
and  it  possessed  little  or  no  personal  influence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time,  any  sympathy  with  them  or  their  cause. 
The  members  of  each  party  presented  their  petitions  with  great  reluctance.  Neverthe- 
less, as  small  and  as  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  North  dreaded  them.  They  felt  that,  though  small,  they  were  organized  in  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  which  had  a  great  and  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Northern 
mind.  Each  party,  on  that  account,  feared  to  oppose  their  petitions,  lest  the  opposite 
party  should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  opposed  by  favoring  them.  The  effect  was 
that  both  united  in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be  received,  and  Congress  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  for  which  they  prayed  ;  and,  to  justify  their  course,  took  the 
extraordinary  ground  that  Congress  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on  every  subject, 
however  objectionable  it  might  be.  and  whether  they  had  or  had  not  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  partially  in 
the  Senate,  and  thus  the  party  succeeded,  in  their  first  movement,  in  gaining  what 
they  proposed — a  position  in  Congress  from  which  the  agitation  could  be  extended  over 
the  whole  Union.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  which  has  ever  since 
continued,  and  which,  as  it  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered  the  Union  itself. 

As  to  myself,  I  believed,  at  that  early  period,  if  the  party  who  got  up  the  petitions 
should  succeed  in  getting  Congress  to  take  jurisdiction,  that  agitation  would  follow, 
und  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the  Union.  I  then  so  expressed 
myself  in  debate,  and  called  upon  both  parties  to  take  ground  against  taking  jurisdic- 
tion, but  in  vain.  Had  my  voice  been  heard,  and  Congress  refused  taking  jurisdiction 
by  the  united  votes  of  all  parties,  (be  agitation  which  followed  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  fanatic  movements  accompanying  the  agitation,  which  have  brought  us 
to  our  present  perilous  condition,  would  have  become  extinct  from  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  feed   the  flame.     That  was  the  time  for  the  North  to  show  her  devotion  to 


the  Union  ;  but  unfortunately,  both  of  the  great  parties  of  that  section  were  so  intent 
on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendency,  that  all  other  considerations  were  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 

What  have  since  followed  are  but  natural  consequences.  With  the  success  of  their  first 
movement,  this  small  fanatical  party  began  to  acquire  strength,  and  with  that,  to  be- 
come an  object  of  courtship  to  both  of  the  great  parties.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  a  farther  increase  of  power,  and  a  gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the 
other  parties  with  their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended  over  both,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the 
original  abolition  partj7,  which  still  keeps  up  its  distinctive  organization,  hardly 
ever  fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  their  measures.  With 
the  increase  of  their  influence,  they  extend  the  sphere  of  their  action. — In  a  short  pe- 
riod after  they  had  commenced  their  first  movement,  they  had  acquired  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  Northern  states  to  pass  acts  which,  in 
effect,  abrogated  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  provides  for  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

Not  long  after,  petitions  followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  magazines  and  dock- 
yards, and  all  other  places  where  Congress  had  exclusive  power  of  legislation.  This 
was  followed  by  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  Legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
popular  meetings,  to  exclude  the  Southern  states  from  all  territories  acquired,  or  to 
foe  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  state  hereafter  into  the  Union  which 
foy  its  constitution  does  not. prohibit  slavery.  And  Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all  this 
expressly  with  the  view  of  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.  That  has  been 
avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  abject,  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present 
time,  and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  although  disowning  the  abolitionists,  have  co-operated  with  them  in  almost  all 
their  measures. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  Now,  I  ask, 
Senators,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  farther  progress,  until  it  fulfills  the  ultimate  end 
proposed,  unless  some  decisive  measure  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  it  ?  Has  any  one 
of  the  causes,  which  have  added  to  its  increase  from  its  original  small  and  contemptible 
beginning,  until  it  has  attained  its  present  magnitude,  diminished  in  force  ?  Is  the 
original  cause  of  the  movement — that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed — 
weaker  now  than  at  the  commencement  ?  Or  is  the  abolition  party  less  numerous  of 
influential  ?  Or  have  they  less  influence  over  elections  ?  or  less  control  over  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  North  in  elections  ?  Or  has  the  South  greater  means  of  influencing 
or  controlling  the  movements  of  this  government  now  than  it  had  when  the  agitation 
commenced  ?  To  all  these  questions  but  one  answer  can  be  given.  No.  No.  No.  The 
very  reverse  is  true.  Instead  of  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor  of  agitation  are 
stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1835,  when  the  agitation  first  commenced.  While  all 
the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  South  are  weaker,  I  again  ask,  what  is  to 
stop  this  agitation,  unless  something  decisive  is  done,  until  the  great  and  final  object 
at  which  it  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South— is  consummated  ?  Is  it  then, 
not  certain  that,  if  something  decisive,  is  not  now  done  to  arrest  it,  the  South  will  be 
forced  to  choose  between  abolition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  as  events  are  now  moving, 
it  will  not  require  the  South  to  secede,  to  dissolve  the  Union  ;  agitation  will  of  itself 
effect  it,  of  which  its  past  history  furnishes  abundant  proof,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion  can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The 
cords  which  bind  these  States  together  in  one  common  union  are  far  too  numerous  and 
powerful  for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  only  through  a  long 
process  and  in  succession  that  the  cords  can  snap,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  asun- 
der. Already  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  has  greatly  weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  cords  that  bind  the  states  together  are  not  only  many,  but  various  in  character. 
Among  them  some  are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical;  some  political ;  others  social;  others 
appertain  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Union;  and  others  to  the  feelings  of  duty 
and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  the  unity 
of  the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which  originally  embraced  the  Union.  All 
these  denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Catholics,  were  organized 
very  much  upon  the  principle  of  our  political  institutions.  Beginning  with  smaller 
meetings,  corresponding  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their  organization 
terminated  in  one  great  central  assemblage,  corresponding  very  much  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the  principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the 
respective  denominations  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  met,  to  transact  business  relating 


to  their  common  concerns.  It  was  not  confine  1  to  what  appertained  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  respective  denominations,  but  extended  to  plans  for  disseminating 
the  Bible,  establishing  missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  establishing  presses  for 
•the  publication  of  tracts,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  a  view  of  diffusing  religious 
information,  and  for  the  support  of  the  doctrines  and  creels  of  the  denomination.  All 
this  combined  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The  .strong 
ties  wlii'h  held  each  denomination  together,  formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Union  together  ;  but  as  powerful  as  they  were,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
explosive  effect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped  under  its  explosive  force  was  that  of  the  power- 
ful .Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous  and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together 
are  all  broken,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  separate  churches,  and  instead  of 
that  feeling  of  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  church,  which  was 
formerly  felt,  they  are  now  arrayed  Lnto  two  hostile  bodies,  engaged  in  litigation  about 
what  was  formerly  their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the  Baptists,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respectable  of  the  denominations;  that  of  the  Presbyterians  is  not  entirely  snapped, 
but  some  of  its  strands  have  given  way;  that  of  the  Episcopal  church  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  great  Protestant  denominations  which  remains  unbroken  and  entire.  The 
strongest  cord  of  a  political  character  consists  of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which  have,  with  some  modifications,  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government.  They  both  extended  to  every  portion  of  the 
Union,  and  had  strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts  together.  But  this  powerful 
cord  has  proved  no  better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  explosive 
tendency  of  the  agitation,  but  has  finally  snapped  under  ite  force — if  not  entirely,  nearly 
so.  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  remaining  cords  which  has  not  been  greatly  weakened.  To 
this  extent  the  Union  has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be,  by  snapping  asunder  and  weakening  .the  cords  which  bind  it  together. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force  acting  with  increased  intensity  as  has  been 
shown,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  hold  the  states  together,  except  force. — But  surely 
that  can,  with  no  propriety  of  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the  only  means  by 
which  the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It  may,  indeed, 
keep  them  connected,  but  the  connection  will  partake  much  more  of  the  character  of 
subjugation  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  than  the  Union  of  free  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  states  in  one  federal  union,  as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Government,  and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  union. 

Having  now,  Senators,  explained  what  it  is  that  endangers  the  Union,  and  traced  it 
to  its  cause,  and  explained  its  nature  and  character,  the  great  question  again  recurs, 
how  can  the  Union  be  saved  ?  To  this  I  answer,  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can 
be,  and  that  is,  by  adopting  such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Southern  section  that  they  can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with  their  honor  and 
their  safety.  There  is  again,  only  one  way  by  which  that  can  be  effected,  and  that  is, 
by  removing  the  causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been  produced.  Do  that,  and  discon- 
tent will  cease,  harmony  and  kind  feelings  between  the  sections  be  restored,  and  every 
•apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Union  be  removed.  The  question  then  is  :  By  what  means 
can  this  be  done  ?  But  before  I  undertake  to  answer  this  question,  I  propose  to  show 
by  what  it  cannot  be  done. 

It  cannot  then  be  done  by  eulogies  on  the  Union,  howeyer  splendid  or  numerous. 
The  cry  of  Union!  Union!  the  glorious  Union!  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the 
cry  of  health!  health  !  glorious  health!  on  the  part -of  the  physician,  can  save  a  patient 
lying  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as  the  Union,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  protector, 
is  regarded  in  the  opposite  character  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the  states,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  concentrate  them  by  pronouncing eulogies&n  it. 

Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be 
sineere.  It  usually  comes  from  our  assailants,  but  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere ; 
for  if  they  loved  the  Union,. they  would  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  constitution.  It  made 
•the  Union,  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  wouid  be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  the 
only  reliable  and  ceutain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  constitutiom  is,  to  abstain  on  the 
one  hand  from  violating  it,  and  to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is 
only  by  faithfully  performing  those  high  duties,  that  the  constitution  can  be  preserved, 
and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how  then  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union  by  our  assailants,  when, 
brought  to  this  test  ?  Have  they  abstained  from  violating  the  constitution  ?  Let  the 
many  acts  passed  by  the  Northern  states  to  set  aside  and  annul  the  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves,  answer.  I  cite  this,  not  that  it 
is  the  only  instance  (for  there  are  many  others),  but  because  the  violation  in  this  parti- 
cular is  too  .notorious  and  palpable  to  be  denied    Again,  bave  they  stood  forth  faith- 


fully  to  repel  violations  of  the  constitution?  Let  their  course  in  reference  to  the- 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been  carried  on  for 
fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  states — an  object  ail 
acknowledge  to  be  unconstitutional — answer.  Let  them  show  a  single  instance,  during 
this  long  period,  in  which  they  have  denounced  the  agitators,  or  their  many  attempts 
to  effect  what  is  admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  a  single  measure  which  they  have 
brought  forward  for  that  purpose.  How  can  we,  with  all  those  facts  before  us,  believe 
that  they  are  sincere  in  their  professions  of  devotion  to  the  Union ;  or  avoid  believing 
that,  by  assuming  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  their  profession  is  but  intended  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  their  assaults,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  resistance? 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  not  our  assailants,  as  sincere,  when  they  pronounce  eulogies  upon  the  Union  evi- 
dently with  the  intent  of  charging  us  with  disunion,  without  uttering  one  word  of 
denunciation  against  our  assailants.  If  friends  of  the  Union,  their  course  should  be  to 
unite  with  us  in  repelling  these  assaults,  and  denouncing  the  authors  as  enemies  of  the 
Union.  Why  they  avoid  this,  and  pursue  the  course  they  obviously  do,  it  is  for  them 
to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Southerner  whose 
mortal  remains  repose  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  his  history,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  sub- 
mission to  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his  great  fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation,  that 
while  he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt  and  decided  in 
repelling  wrong.     I  trust  that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his  example. 

Nor  can  we  find  anything  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from  seceding  from  the  Union, 
should  it  fail  to  fulfill  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  by  being  permanently  and 
hopelessly  converted  into  the  means  of  oppression  instead  of  protection.  On  the  con- 
trary we  find  much  in  his  example  to  encourage  us,  should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity 
of  deciding  between  submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then  as  well  as  now,  a  union — that  between  the  parent  country  and 
her  then  colonies.  It  was  a  union  that  had  much  to  endear  it  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies.  Under  its  protecting  and  superintending  care  the  colonies  were  planted  and 
grew  up  and  prospered  through  a  long  course  of  years,  until  they  became  populous  and 
wealthy.  Its  benefits  were  not  limited  to  them.  Their  extensive  agricultural  and 
other  prodiictions  gave  birth  to  a  flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded  the 
parent  countrjr  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  establishing  and  protecting  them. 
Washington  was  born,  and  nurtured,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  under  that  union. 
He  acquired  his  early  distinction  in  its  service  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  it.  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He  was 
attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  When  it  failed  to  fulfill  its  end, 
and,  instead  of  affording  protection,  was  converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  the 
colonies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the  great  movement  by  which 
that  union  was  forever  severed,  and  the  independence  of  these  states  established.  This 
was  the  great  and  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  which  has  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  will  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  that  of 
the  administration,  save  the  Union.  I  shall  pass  by,  without  remark,  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  however  assure  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  that,  in  taking  this 
course,  no  disrespect  whatever  is  intended  to  him  or  to  his  plan.  I  have  adopted  it, 
because  so  many  Senators  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  were  present  when  he  delivered 
his  speech  and  explanation  of  his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to  the 
side  they  support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save  the  Union,  because  it  can  have  no  effect 
toward  satisfying  the  states  composing  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  that  they  can 
consistently  with  safety  and  honor  remain  in  the  Union.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Wiimot  proviso.  It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object — to  exclude  the  South 
from  all  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
South  is  united  against  the  Wiimot  proviso,  and  has  committed  itself  by  solemn  resolu- 
tions to  resist,  should  it  be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  name,  but  to  that 
which  it  proposes  to  effect.  That  the  Southern  states  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional, 
unjust,  inconsistent  with  their  equality  as  members  of  the  common  Union,  and  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections.  These  objec- 
tions equally  apply  to  what,  for  brevity,  I  will  call  the  Executive  proviso.  There  is  no 
difference  between  it  and  the  Wiimot,  except  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object ;  and 
in  that  respect,  I  must  say,  that  the  latter  is  much  the  least  objectionable.  It  goes  to 
its  object  openly,  boldly  and  directly.  It  claims  for  Congress  unlimited  power  over  the 
territories,  and  proposes  to  assert  it  over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a 
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uositive  prohibition  of  slavery.  Not  so  the  Executive  proviso.  It  takes  an  indirect 
course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  VYifanot  proviso,  and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the 
united  and  determined  resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication,  tlic  authority 
of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  and  claims  the  right  as  belonging  exclusively 
so  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories.  Hut  to  eib  ct  the  object  of  excluding  the  South,  it 
cukes  care,  in  the  meantime,  of  letting  in  emigrants  from  the  Northern  states,  and  other 
quarters,  except  emigrants  from  the  South,  which  it  takes  special  care  to  exclude,  by 
holding  up  to  them  the  dread  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under  the  Mexican  laws. 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  to  exclude  the  Bonth  from  the  territory,  just  as  effectu- 
ally as  would  the  Wilmpl  proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  what 
•me  proposes  to  effect  directly  and  openly,  the  other  proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and 
covertly. 

But  the  Executive  proviso  is  more  objectionable  still  than  the  Wilmot,  in  another 
and  more  important  particular.  The  latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a  dangerous 
wound  upon  the  constitution,  by  depriving  the  Southern  states,  as  joint  partners  and 
owners  of  the  territories,  of  their  rights  in  them  ;  but  it  inflicts  no  greater  wound  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally  great,  and  if  possible  greater,  as  I  shall 
next  proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  Congress,  to  legislate  over  the 
territories,  in  the  Executive  proviso,  it  assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 
tories is  vested  in  the  former ;  or,  to  express  it  in  the  language  used  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Texas,  (Gen.  Houston,  now  absent.)  "  they  have  the 
same  inherent  right  of  self-government  as  the  people  in  the  states."  The  assumption 
is  utterly  false,  unconstitutional,  without  example,  and  contrary  to  the  entire  practice 
of  the  government,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  as  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  show. 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  California  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  state 
government,  and  to  appoint  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  the  first  fruit  of  this 
monstrous  assumption.  If  the  individuals  who  have  made  this  movement  had  gone 
into  California  as  adventurers,  and  if,  as  such,  they  had  conquered  the  territory,  and 
established  their  independence,  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  wrould  have  been  vested 
in  them  as  a  separate  and  independent  community.  In  that  case  they  would  have  had 
the  right  to  form  a  constitution  and  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves — and  if, 
after  that,  they  had  thought  proper  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  all  this  would  have  been  regular  and  according 
to  established  principles.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  the  United  States  who  con- 
quered California,  and  finally  acquired  it  by  treaty.  The  sovereignty,  of  course,  is 
vested  in  them,  and  not  in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  to  form  a  constitution 
as  a  state  without  their  consent.  All  this  is  clear  beyond  controversy,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  have  since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  the  power  of  legislating  over  the  territory  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress, and  not,  as  is  assumed,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories.  None  can  deny  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  the  power  to  acquire  territories,  either  by 
war  or  by  treaty;  but  if  the  power  to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  constitution  expressly 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,"  (those  vested  in  Con- 
gress) "  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  It  matters  not,  then,  where 
the  power  is  vested ;  for  if  vested  at  all  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  departments  or  officers,  the  power  carrying  it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in 
Congress.  But  this  important  proviso,  while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  legis- 
lating over  territories,  imposes  important  restrictions  on  its  exercise,  by  restricting 
Congress  to  passing  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execution. 
The  prohibition  extends,  not  only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the  object, 
but  also  to  all  that  are  unjust,  unequal  or  unfair,  for  all  such  laws  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper,  and  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established  beyond  controversy  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories 
is  vested  in  the  United  States — that  is,  in  the  several  states  composing  the  Union — and 
that  the  power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly  vested  in  Congress,  it  follows  that 
the  individuals  in  California  who  have  undertaken  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  state, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  legislation,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  have  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  have  acted  in  open  de- 
fiance of  both.  In  other  words,  what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  rebellious  in 
its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.     Had  they  acted  from  premeditation  and  design,  it  would  have  been  in 
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fact  an  actual  rebellion,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  blame  lies  much  less  upon  them, 
than  upon  those  who  have  induced  them  to  take  a  course  so  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous. They  have  been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here,  and  the  course  pursued  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive  to  the  calls  made  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  for  information  as  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or  the  part  which  it  acted,  in 
reference  to  what  was  done  in  California.  I  understand  the  answers  have  not  yet  been 
printed.  But  there  is  enough  known  to  justify  the  assertion  tbat  those  who  profess  to 
represent  and  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  have  advised,  aided  and  en- 
couraged the  movement  which  terminated  in  forming  what  they  call  a  constitution  and 
a  state.  General  Riley,  who  professed  to  act  as  civil  Governor,  called  the  Convention, 
determined  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  delegates,  appointed  the  time  and  place 
of  its  meetings,  was  present  during  the  session,  and  gave  its  proceedings  his  approbation 
and  sanction.  If  he  acted  without  authority,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried,  or  at  least 
reprimanded  and  disarmed  Neither  having  been  done,  the  presumption  is  that  his 
course  has  been*  approved.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  Executive  with 
his  acts,  and  to  make  it  responsible  for  them.  I  touch  not  the  question  whether  General 
Eiley  was  appointed,  or  received  the  instructions  under  which  he  professed  to  act,  from 
the  present  Executive  or  its  predecessor.  If  from  the  former,  it  would  implicate  the  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  the  present  administration.  If  not,  the  responsibility  rest*  exclusively 
on  the  present. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  statement,  that  the  Executive  Department  has  undertaken  to 
perform  acts,  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the  individuals,  to  form  their  so-called  con- 
stitution and  State  government,  which  appertained  exclusively  to  Congress.  Indeed,  they 
are  identical  in  many  respects  with  the  provisions  adopted  by  Congress,  when  it  gives 
permission  to  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  government,  in  order  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon  which  the  Executive  and  the  individuals 
in  California  acted,  throughout  this  whole  affair,  is  informal,  unconstitutional,  and 
dangerous,  it  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  show  that  what  has  been  done 
is  contrary  to  the  entire  practice  of  government,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  when  Michigan  was  admitted,  the  practice  was 
uniform.  Territorial  governments  were  first  organized  by  Congress.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  appointed  the  governors,  judges,  secretaries,  marshals,  and  other 
officers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  represented  by  legislative  bodies, 
whose  acts  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress.  This  state  of  things  continued  un- 
til the  government  of  a  territory  applied  to  Congress  to  permit  its  inhabitants  to  form 
a  constitution  and  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  The  prelimi- 
nary act  to  giving  permission  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  inhabitants  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  authorize  them  to  be  formed  into  a  State.  This  was  done  by  taking  a  cen  - 
sus.  That  being  done,  and  the  number  proving  sufficient,  permission  was  granted. 
The  act  granting  it  fixed  all  the  preliminaries — the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  con- 
vention ;  the  qualification  of  the  voters ;  establishing  its  boundaries,  and  all  other 
measures  necessary  to  be  settled  previous  to  admission.  The  act  giving  permission  ne-^ 
cessarily  withdraws  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  leaves  the  inhabitants  of 
the  incipient  State  as  free  to  form  their  constitution  and  government  as  were  the  origi- 
nal States  of  the  Union  after  they  had  declared  their  independence.  At  this  stage,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  became  for  the  first  time  a  people,  in  legal  and  constitu- 
tional language.  Prior  to  this,  they  were,  by  the  old  acts  of  Congress,  called  inhabi- 
tants, and  not  people.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with  the  right  of  a  people  to  self-go- 
vernment. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there  was  any  departure  from  the  uniform  rule 
of  acting.  Hers  was  a  very  slight  departure  from  established  usage.  The  ordinance  of 
'87  secured  to  her  the  right  of  becoming  a  State,  when  she  should  have  60,000  inhabi- 
tants. Owing  to  some  neglect,  Congress  delayed  taking  the  census.  In  the  mean  time, 
her  population  increased  until  it  clearly  exceeded  more  than  twice  the  number  which 
entitled  her  to  admission.  At  this  stage  she  formed  a  constitution  and  government 
without  the  census  being  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  Congress  received  the  admis- 
sion without  going  through  the  formality  of  taking  it,  as  there  was  no  doubt  she  had 
more  than  a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  her  to  admission  She  was  not  admitted  at  the 
first  session  she  applied,  owing  to  some  difficulty  respecting  the  boundary  between  her 
and  Ohio.  The  great  irregularity,  as  to  her  admission,  took  place  at  the  next  session, 
but  on  a  point  which  can  have  no  possible  connection  with  the  case  of  California. 

The  irregularity  in  all  other  cases  that  have  since  occurred,  is  of  a  similar  character. 
In  all,  there  existed  territorial  governments,  established  by  Congress,  with  officers  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  United  States.  In  all,  the  territorial  government  took  the  lead  in  call- 
ing conventions,  and  fixing  preliminaries,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
and  admission  into  the  Union.  They  all  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  territories;  and,  whenever  there  was 
any  departure  from  established  usage,  it  was  done  on  the  presumed  consent  of  Congress, 
and  11  >t  in  defiance  of  its  authority, or  the  sovereignly  of  the  United  States  over  the  ter- 
ritories. In  this  respect  California  stands  alone,  without  usage  or  a  single  example  to 
cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now,  Senators,  for  you  to  decide  what  part  you  will  act  in  reference  to  this 
unprecedented  transaction.  The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  purporting  to  be  the 
constitution  of  California  before  you.  and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  the  question  is,  will  you  or  will  you  not  admit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and 
there  rests  upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  Much,  very  much  will  depend  upon  your 
decision.  If  you  admit  her,  you  endorse  and  give  your  sanction  to  all  that  has  been 
done.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  so  i  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  your  power  of 
legislation  for  the  territories — a  power  expressly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion, as  has  been  fully  established  ?  Can  you,  consistent  with  your  oath  to  support  the 
constitution,  surrender  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories possess  the  sovereignty  over  them;  and  that  any  number,  more  or  less,  may 
claim  any  extent  of  territory  they  please  ;  may  form  a  constitution  and  government, 
and  erect  it  into  a  a  State,  without  asking  your  permission  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  whatever  territory  may  be  hereafter 
acquired,  to  the  first  adventurers  who  may  rush  into  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surren- 
der virtually  to  the  Executive  department  all  the  powers  which  you  have  heretofore 
exercised  over  the  territories  ?  If  not,  how  can  you,  consistently  with  your  duty  and 
your  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  State,  under  a  pretended  constitution  and  government  ? 

Can  you  believe  that  the  project  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  adopted  has  the  least 

validity  ?    Can  you  believe  that  there  is  such  a  state  in  reality  as  the  state  of  California  ? 

3      No;  there  is  no  such  state.     It  has  no  legal  or  constitutional  existence.     It  has  no 

ui     validity,  and  can  have  none,  without  your  sanction.     How  then,  can  you  admit  it  as  a 

<  state,  when,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to 
{jj      admitting  new  states  ?     That  is,  they  must  be  states,  existing  states,  independent  of 

<  your  sanction,  before  you  can  admit  them.  When  you  give  your  permission  to  the  in- 
■[►  habitants  of  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  state,  the  constitution  and  state 
%•  they  form  derive  their  authority  from  the  people,  and  not  from  you.  The  state,  before 
t.      admitted,  is  actually  a  state,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the  act  of  admission,  as  would 

be  the  case  with  California,  should  you  admit  her,  contrary  to  constitutional  provi- 
3      sions  and  established  usages  heretofore. 

The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  must  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  this  connection,  particularly  applicable  to  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Sena- 
tors from  the  South,  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  when  the  Oregon  question  was 
before  this  body,  not  two  years  since,  you  took,  if  I  mistake  not,  universally,  the 
ground  that  Congress  had  the  sole  and  absolute  power  of  legislating  for  the  territories. 
How,  then,  can  you  now,  after  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed,  abandon  the 
ground  which  you  then  took,  and  thereby  virtually  admit  that  the  power  of  legislating, 
instead  of  being  in  Congress,  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories?  How  can  jon 
justify  and  sanction  by  your  votes  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  which  are  in  direct  dero- 
gation to  what  you  then  contended  for  ?  But,  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  present 
time,  how  can  you,  after  condemning,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds  taken 
by  the  party  which  you  defeated  at  the  last  election,  wheel  round  and  support  by  your 
votes  the  grounds  which,  as  explained  by  the  candidate  of  the  party  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, are  identical  with  those  on  which  the  Executive  has  acted  in  reference  to  Califor- 
nia ?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  Must  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  sin- 
cerity, no  faith,  in  the  acts  and  declaration  of  public  men,  and  that  all  is  mere  acting 
or  hollow  professions  ?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  the 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico  is  an  object  of  so  paramount  a  character  in  your  esti- 
mation that  right,  justice,  constitution  and  consistency  must  all  yield,  when  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  exclusion  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  California,  should  she  not  be  admit- 
ted ?  I  answer,  remand  her  back  to  the  territorial  condition,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Tennessee,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  government.  Congress,  in  her  case,  had  esta- 
blished a  territorial  government,  in  the  usual  form,  with  a  Governor,  Judges,  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the  deed  of  cession, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  as  soon  as  she  had  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
territorial  government  believing  it  had  the  number,  took  a  census,  by  which  it  appear- 
ed it  exceeded  it.     She  then  formed  a  constitution  as  a  state,  and  applied  for  admission, 
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Congress  refused  to  admit  her,  on  the  grounds  that  the  census  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  not  determined  whether  the  territory  should  be 
formed  into  one  or  two  states,  as  it  was  authorized  to  do,  under  the  cession.  She  re- 
turned quietly  to  her  territorial  condition.  An  act  was  passed  to  take  a  census  by  the 
United  States,  and  providing  that  the  territory  should  form  one  state.  All  afterward 
was  regularly  conducted,  and  the  territory  admitted  as  a  state  in  due  form.  The  ir- 
regularities in  the  case  of  California  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  afford  a  much 
stronger  reason  for  pursuing  the  same  course.  But,  it  may  be  said,  California  may  not 
submit.  That  is  not  probable,  but,  if  she  should  not,  when  she  refuses,  it  will  then  be 
the  time  for  us  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I  return  to  the  question  with  which 
1  commenced — How  can  the  Union  be  saved  ?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can, 
with  any  certainty,  be  saved,  and  that  is  by  a  full  and  final  settlement,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  of  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  asks 
for  justice,  simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  compromise  to 
offer  but  the  constitution,  and  no  concessions  or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already 
surrendered  so  much,  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settlement  would 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  and  satisfy  the  South  that  she 
could  remain  honestly  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  restore  the  harmony  and 
fraternal  feelings  between  the  sections  which  existed  anterior  to  the  Missouri  agitation. 
Nothing  else  can,  with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the  question  at  issue, 
terminate  agitation,  and  save  the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Yes,  easily  ;  not  by  the  weaker  party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do 
nothing — not  even  protect  itself — but  by  the  stronger.  The  North  has  only  to  will  it, 
to  do  justice,  and  perform  her  duty,  in  order  to  accomplish  it — to  do  justice  by  conced- 
ing to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory ;  and  to  do  her  duty  by  caus- 
ing the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled — to  cease  the 
agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, by  an  amendment,  which  will  restore  in  substance  the  power  she  possessed 
of  protecting  herself  before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  this  government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  provision — 
one  that  will  protect  the  South,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  improve  and  strength- 
en the  government,  instead  of  impairing  or  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this  ?  It  is  for  her  to  answer  this  question.  But  I  will 
say  she  cannot  refuse  if  she  has  half  the  love  of  the  Union  which  she  professes  to  have, 
or  without  justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her  love  of  power  and  aggrandize- 
ment is  far  greater  than  her  love  of  the  Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of 
saving  the  Union  is  on  the  North,  and  not  the  South.  The  South  cannot  save  it  by 
any  act  of  hers,  and  the  North  may  save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to 
do  justice  and  to  perform  her  duties  under  the  constitution  be  regarded  by  her  as  a 
sacrifice. 

It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  ever  can  hereafter  be,  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  states  of  this  Union, 
regarded  as  governments,  should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respec- 
tive views,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections  can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you  who  represent  the  stronger  portion  cannot 
agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the 
states  we  represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace. 

If  you  are  willing  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to 
do  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain  silent, 
you  then  compel  us  to  infer  what  you  intend.  In  that  case  California  will  become  the 
test  question.  If  you  admit  her  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission, 
you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired 
territories,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  We  would  be  blind,  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects 
are  power  and  aggrandizement;  and  infatuated,  not  to  act  accordingly. 

I  have  now,  Senators,  done  my  duty,  in  expressing  my  opinions  fully,  freely  and 
candidly  on  this  solemn  occasion.  In  doing  so,  I  have  been  governed  by  the  motives 
which  have  governed  me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  since 
its  commencement ;  and  exerted  myself  to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of  saving  the 
Union,  if  it  could  be  done;  and,  if  it  cannot,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  justice  and  the  constitu- 
tion on  its  side.  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  both  to 
the  Union  and  my  section,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the  con- 
solation, let  what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility. 
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The  Vice  President  stated  the  first  business  before  the  Senate  to  be  the  unfinished 
business  of  yesterday — the  motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  constitution  of  California,  upon 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Walker]  had  the  floor. 

Mr  Walker. — Mr.  President,  this  audience  has  not  this  morning  assembled  to  hear 
me.  There  is  but  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  "who  could  have  attracted  them,  and  they 
expect  to  hear  him.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  yield  the  floor  to  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  I  understand  it  is  not  material  with  him 
upon  which  of  the  two  questions  before  the  Senate  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Webster. — Before  I  go  on  I  must  return  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Walker]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward]  for  their  kind 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  address  the  Senate  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as 
an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  there 
is  a  Senate  of  the  United  States — a  body  not  moved  from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just 
sense  of  its  own  dignity  or  its  own  high  responsibility — a  body  to  which  the  country 
looks  with  confidence — wise,  moderate,  patriotic,  and  with  true  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  strong  agitations,  and  in  the  midst  of  very  consider- 
able dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government.  The  imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose. 
"  The  East,  the  North,  and  the  stormy  South,  are  all  combined  to  make  the  whole  ocean 
toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  disclose  its  profoundest  depths."  I  do  not  affect  to  hold, 
or  to  be  fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  with  the  political  elements  ;  but  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  I  mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity — not  without  a  sense  of  sur- 
rounding dangers,  but  not  without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my  own  security 
or  safety — for  I  am  looking  out  for  no  fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the 
wreck,  if  wreck  is  to  ensue — but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and  the  preservation  of  the 
whole.  There  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to  my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the 
sun  and  the  stars  shall  appear  or  shall  not  appear  for  many  days. 

I  speak  to  day  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  "Hear  me  for  my  cause."  I  speak 
to-day  from  a  solicitous  and  anxious  desire  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of  that 
quiet  and  that  harmony  which  make  the  blessings  of  this  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear  to 
us  all.  "  Believe  me  for  mine  honor."  These  are  the  topics  that  I  propose  to  myself 
to  discuss.  These  are  the  motives  and  the  sole  motives  to  influence  me  to  communicate 
my  opinions  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing,  however  little. 
for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  wish. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  very  briefly  to  the  events,  equally  sudden 
and  extraordinary,  which  have  brought  the  political  condition  of  this  country  to  be 
what  it  now  is.  In  May,  1846,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Mexico.  Our 
armies,  then  on  the  frontiers,  entered  the  provinces  of  that  republic,  met  and  defeated 
all  her  troops,  penetrated  her  mountain  passes,  and  occupied  her  capital.  The  marine 
forces  of  the  United  States  took  possession  of  her  ports  and  towns  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  In  less  than  two  years  a  treaty  was  negotiated,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  extending  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  running  back  over  the  mountains  and  across  the  deserts, 
till  it  reached  the  frontier  State  of  Texas.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  distracted  and 
feeble  state  of  the  Mexican  government,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Mexico  had  become  known  in  California,  the  people  of  California,  under 
the  direction  of  American  offioers,  perhaps — Colonel  Doniphan  in  particular — over- 
turned the  existing  provincial  government  of  California,  of  Mexican  authority,  and  rue 
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Up  all  independent  Sag.  When  the  news  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  that  war  had  beeii 
'declared  by  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  this  independent  flag  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  this  government  hoisted  in  its  stead.  So,  sir,  before  the 
War  was  over,  the  powers  of  the  United  States,  military  and  naval,  had  possession  of 
Upper  California,  and  a  great  rush  of  emigrants,  from  various  portions  of  the  world, 
took  place  into  California  in  1846  and  1867. 

And  now  behold  another  wonder.  In  January  1848,  the  Mormons  it  is  said,  or  some 
of  them,  made  a  discovery  of  an  extraordinary  rich  mine  of  gold — or  rather  of  a  very 
great  quantity  of  gold,  hardly  fitted  to  be  called  a  mine,  because  it  lay  so  near  the  stir- 
face — at  the  lower  part  of  the  South  or  American  branch  of  the  Sacramento.  They 
endeavored  to  conceal  their  discovery,  and  did  so  for  some  time.  Near  the  same  tim'e 
another  discovery — perhaps  of  greater  importance — was  made  of  gold  in  a  higher  part 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sacramento  -,  and  near  to  the  fort  so  called.  The  fame  of 
those  discoveries  spread  far  and  wide.  This  excited  more  and  more  that  spirit  of  emi- 
gration towards  California  which  had  already  taken  place.  Persons  crowded  in  hun- 
dreds and  flocks  towards  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Thisj  as  I  have  said,  took  place  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1848.  The  "  diggings"  commenced  in  the  spring  of  that  year  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  search  for  gold  has  been  prosecuted  with  a  success  not 
heretofore  known  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  We  all  know  how  incredulous  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  of  the  accounts  which  first  reached  us  of  this  discovery.  But  we  all 
know  that  they  received  and  Continue  to  receive  daily  confirmation  ;  and  down  to  the 
present  moment,  I  suppose  that  the  assurances  are  as  strong,  after  the  experience  of 
those  several  months,  that  there  are  mines  of  gold  apparently  inexhaustible  in  the  re- 
gions near  San  Francisco,  in  California,  as  they  were  at  any  period  of  the  early  trans- 
mission to  us  of  those  accounts. 

It  so  happened  that,  although  in  a  time  of  peace,  it  beeame  a  very  great  subject  tot 
legislative  consideration  and  legislative  decision  to  provide  a  proper  territorial  govern- 
ment for  California ;  but  differences  of  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  government  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  such  territorial  government  for  California  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Under  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of  Sail  Francisco  and 
California,  then  amounting  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  establish  a  local  government.  Under  the  proclamation  of 
General  Biley,  the  people  Chose  delegates  to  a  convention,  and  that  convention  met 
at  Monterey.  They  framed  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  California.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  California  in  their  primary  fcharacter.  Desirous  of  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  United  States,  senators  were  appointed,  and  representatives  chosen, 
Who  have  come  hither,  bringing  with  them  the  authenticated  constitution  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  they  now  present  themselves,  asking,  in  behalf  of  that  State,  that  it 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  constitution  con- 
tains an  express  prohibition  against  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  State  of 
California.  It  is  said,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  of  the  members  who  composed  the 
convention,  some  thirty  were  natives  and  had  been  residents  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  the  residue,  perhaps  about  twenty,  were  not  such. 
Mr.  Hale — Will  the  honorable  Senator  give  way  till  order  is  restored  ? 
Mr.  Cass-^I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  the  scene  of  the  other  day  will  not  be  renewed 
to-day.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  should  display  more  energy,  and  take  care  to  preserve 
order. 

The  Vice  President — The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  close  the  doors,  and  permit  no   ' 
more  to  be  admitted. 
'Order  being  restored, 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  contributed  to  raise^l  do 
not  say  that  it  has  wholly  raised — a  dispute  upon  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  under  these  circumstances. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  Mr.  President— nobody  thinks  of  denying — that,  whatever 
reasons  were  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  pros- 
eclited  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  under  the  argument  that  the  cession  of  ter- 
ritory was  the  only  form  in  which  proper  compensation  could  be  made  to  the  United 
States  by  Mexico  for  various  claims  and  demands  which  the  people  of  this  country  had 
against  her.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  found  that  President  Polk,  in  a  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  in  December,  1847,  avowed  that  the  war  was  to  be 
prosecuted  till  some  acquisition  of  territory  Was  obtained.  And  as  the  acquisition  was 
south  of  the  line  of  the  United  States,  in  warm  climates  and  countries,  it  Was  naturally 
expected,  I  suppose,  by  the  South,  that  whatever  acquisitions  were  made  in  that  region 
Would  be  added  to  the  slaveholding  part  of  the  United  States.  Events  have  turned 
out  as  was  not  expected,  and  that  expectation  has  not  been  realized;  and  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  disappointment  and  surprise  have  been  excited.  In  other  words,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  question  which  has  so  long  harassed  the  country,  and  at  some  times 
Very  seriously  alarmed  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  men,  has  come  upon  us  for  a  fresh 
discussion — the  question  of  slavery  in  these  United  States 
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Now,  sir,  I  propose,  perhaps  at  some  little  expense  to  the  attention  df  the  Fowii?.  i 
review  historically  this  question  of  slavery,  which,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  hern  discussed  in  one  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  country,  has  heen  the  source  of  so  much  alienation  and  unkind 
feeling  in  different  portions  of  the  doited  States.  We  all  know  that  shivery  lias  existed 
in  the  world  from  time  immemorial.  There  was  slavery  in  the  earliest  history  of  ori- 
ental nations.  There  was  slavery  among  the  Jews.  The  theocratic  government  of  thai 
people  made  no  injunctions  against  it.  There  was  slavery  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
ingenious  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  fihd,  a  justification  of  it  exactly  up 
on  the  grounds  which  have  beet  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  country,  that 
is,  a  natural  and  original  difference  between  the  races  of  mankind — the  inferiority  of 
the  colored  or  black  race  to  the  white.  The  Greeks  justified  their  system  of  slavery 
upon  that  ground  precisely.  They  held  the  Africans  and  some  portions  of  the  Asiatic' 
ti  ibes  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race.  The}'  did  not  show,  I  think,  by  any  close  pro- 
cess of  logic,  that,  if  that  were  true,  the  more  intelligent  afld  the  Stronger  had  therefore 
the  right  to  subjugate  the  weaker.  A  more  manly  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  of 
the  Romans  placed  the  justification  on  entirely  different  grounds.  The  Roman  jurists, 
from  the  very  first  dawn  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  admitted  that  slavery  was  against  the 
natural  law,  by  which  they  maintained  that  all  men,  of  whatever  clime,  color,  or  ca- 
pacity, were  equal.  But  they  justified  slavery,  first,  upon  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  arguing,  and  arguing  truly,  that  at  that  day  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
admitted  that  captives  in  war — whose  lives,  according  to'  the  notion  of  that  time,  were 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  captor — might,  in  exchange  for  exemption  from  death,  be 
made  slaves  for  life,  and  that  that  servitude  might  descend  to  their  posterity.  The 
jurists  of  Rome  also  maintained  that  by  the  civil  law  there  might  be  servitude  and 
slavery,  personal  and  hereditary :  first,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  individual,  who 
might  sell  himself  into  slavery  ;  secondly,  by  his  being  received  into  a  state  of  servitude 
by  his  creditors,  to  satisfy  the  debts  he  had  incurred  ;  and  thirdly,  by  being  placed  in 
a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery  for  crime. 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  the  Roman  empire  was  full  of 
slaves.  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  found  no  injunction  against  that  relation  between  mar: 
and  man  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  any  of  his  apostles.  The 
object  of  the  instructions  given  to  mankind  by  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  to  touch 
the  heart,  purify  the  soul,  and  improve  the  lives  of  individual  men.  That  object  weat 
directly  to  the  first  foundation  of  the  political  and  social  relations  of  men,  to  raise  the 
individual  heart  and  mind  of  man.  Now,  sir,  upon  the  general  nature,  and  character, 
and  lawfulness  of  slavery,  there  exists  a  wide  difference  of  opinron  between  the  North- 
ern portion  of  this  country  and  the  Southern.  It  is  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  not 
the  subject  of  any  injunction,  or  any  direct  prohibition  in  the  New  Testament,  slavery 
is  a  wrong;  that  it  is  founded  merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest;  that  it  is  oppres- 
sion ;  it  is  like  all  unjust  wars ;  like  all  those  conflicts  by  which  mighty  nations  sub- 
ject weaker  nations  to  their  will.  They  think  slavery,  in  its  nature — whatever  can  be 
said  of  it  in  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  it  in  fact — is  not  according  to  the 
"  meek  Spirit"  of  the  apostle ;  it  is  not  "  kindly  affection  ;"  it  does  not  "  seek  another's, 
and  not  its  own  ;"  it  does  not  ':  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  These  are  sentiments  that 
are  cherished,  recently  with  greatly  augmented  force,  among  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern states.  They  have  taken  hold  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  more  or  less  taken  hold  of  the  religious  feelings  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  mankind. 

The  South,  upon  the  other  side,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  relation  between  the 
races  all  their  lives,  from  their  birth — having  been  taught,  in  general,  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  this  bondage  With  care  and  kindness,  and  I  believe,  in  general,  to  feel  for  them 
great  care  and  kindness — have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. There  are  thousands  of  religious  men,  with  consciences  as  tender  as  those  of 
any  of  their  brethren  at  the  North,  who  do  not  see  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery;  and 
there  are  more,  thousands,  perhaps,  that,  whatever  they  may  t'hink  of  it  in  its  origin, 
and  as  a  matter  depending  upon  natural  right,  yet  take  things  as  they  are,  find  slavery 
to  be  an  established  relation  of  society  where  they  live,  and  see  no  way  in  which — let 
their  opinions  upon  the  abstract  question  be  what  they  may — it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
present  generation  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  rela'tion.  And,  in  this  respect,  can- 
dor obliges  me  to  say  that  I  believe  they  are  just  as  conscientious,  many  of  them — and 
of  the  religious  people,  all  of  them — as  we  are  in  the  North,  holding  different  senti- 
ments. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  the  other  day  al- 
luded to  the  separation  of  that  great  religious  community,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  That  separation  was  brought  about  by  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject  of  slavery.  I  felt  great  concern,  as  that  dispute  went  on,  about  the  re- 
sult. I  was  anxious — I  was  in  hope — that  the  differences  of  opinion  might  be  healed  ; 
because  I  look  upon  that  religious  community  as  one  of  the  great  props  of  religion  and 
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morals  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans.  The  result  was 
against  my  wishes  and  against  my  hopes.  I  have  read  all  their  proceedings,  all  their 
arguments ;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any 
real  ground  for  that  separation — in  other  words,  that  any  good  could  be  produced  by 
that  separation. 

Sir,  when  questions  of  this  kind  take  hold  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  come  to  be  discussed  in  religious  assemblies,  by  clergy  and  laity,  there  is  always  to 
be  expected,  and  always  to  be  feared,  a  great  degree  of  excitement.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  man,  manifested  by  his  whole  history,  that  religious  disputes  are  apt  to  become 
"warm.  Men's  strength  of  conviction  is  proportioned  to  their  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  question. 

In  all  such  disputes,  there  will  sometimes  be  men  to  be  found,  with  whom  everything 
will  be  absolutely  wrong  or  absolutely  right.  They  see  the  right  clearly ;  they  think 
others  ought  to — and  they  are  disposed  to  establish  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
what  they  think  right  and  what  they  hold  to  be  wrong,  and  they  are  not  seldom  willing 
to  establish  that  line  upon  their  own  conviction  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  own  opin- 
ions. They  are  willing  to  mark  and  guard  by  placing  along  it  a  series  of  dogmas,  as 
lines  of  boundary  are  marked  by  setting  posts  and  stones 

There  are  men  who,  with  clear  perceptions,  as  they  think,  of  their  own  duty,  do  not 
see  how  too  hot  a  pursuit  of  one  duty  may  involve  them  in  the  violation  of  others,  or 
how  too  warm  an  embracement  of  one  truth  may  lead  them  to  disregard  other  truths 
equally  important.  As  I  heard  it  stated  strongly,  sir,  not  many  days  ago,  these  per- 
sons are  disposed  to  mount  upon  some  duty  as  a  war-horse,  to  drive  furiously  in,  ancl 
upon,  and  over,  all  other  duties  that  may  stand  in  the  way. 

There  are  men  who,  in  times  of  that  sort,  and  in  disputes  of  that  sort,  are  of  opinion 
that  human  duties  may  be  ascertained  with  the  precision  of  mathematics.  They  deal 
with  morals  as  with  mathematics,  and  they  think  that  what  is  right  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  what  is  wrong  with  all  the  precision  of  an  algebraic  equation.  They  have, 
therefore,  none  too  much  charity  towards  others  who  differ  from  them.  They  are  apt 
to  think  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  perfectly  good ;  that  there  are  no  compromises 
or  modifications  to  be  made  in  submission  to  difference  of  opinion,  or  in  deference  to 
other  men's  judgment.  If  their  perspicacious  vision  enables  them  to  detect  a  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  sun,  they  think  that  a  good  reason  why  the  sun  should  be  struck  down 
from  heaven.  They  prefer  the  chance  of  running  into  utter  darkness,  to  living  in 
heavenly  light,  if  that  heavenly  light  is  to  be  not  absolutely  without  any  imperfection. 

These  are  impatient  men,  too  impatient  always  to  give  heed  to  the  admonition  of  St. 
Paul,  that  we  are  not  "  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow 
progress  of  moral  causes  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  do  not  remember  that 
the  doctrines  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have,  in  1800 years,  converted  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  human  race ;  and,  among  the  nations  converted  to  Christianity,  they 
forget  how  many  vices  and  crimes,  public  and  private,  still  prevail,  and  that  many  of 
them — the  public  crimes  especially — offences  against  the  Christian  religion,  pass  with- 
out exciting  particular  regret  or  indignation.  Thus  wars  are  waged,  and  unjust 
wars.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  just  wars  ;  there  certainly  are ;  but  it  was  the 
remark  of  an  eminent  person,  not  many  years  ago,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  human  nature  that  wars  were  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  nations — that  they  were  sometimes  called  for  against  the  in- 
justice of  other  nations. 

In  this  state  of  sentiment  upon  the  general  nature  of  slavery  lies  the  cause  for  a  great 
portion  of  these  unhappy  divisions,  exasperations,  and  reproaches,  which  find  vent  and 
support  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  Slavery  does  exist  in  the  United  States.  It 
did  exist  in  the  States  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  And  now  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  was  the  state  of  sentiment  in 
the  North  and  the  South  in  regard  to  slavery  at  the  time  this  constitution  was  adopted. 
A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  since.  What  did  the  wise  and  good  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  think  of  slavery  ?  In  what  estimation  did  they  hold  it  in  1787, 
when  this  constitution  was  adopted  ?  It  will  be  found,  sir,  if  we  carry  ourselves,  by 
historical  research,  back  to  that  day,  and  ascertain  men's  opinions  by  authentic  records 
still  existing  among  us,  that  there  was  no  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  North 
and  the  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  both  parts  of  the 
country  held  it  equally  an  evil — a  moral  and  political  evil.  It  will  not  be  found  that 
either  at  the  North  or  at  the  South  there  was  much — though  there  was  some — invective 
against  slavery,  as  inhuman  and  cruel.  The  great  ground  of  objection  to  it  was  politi- 
cal ;  that  it  weakened  the  social  fabric  ;  that,  taking  the  place  of  free  labor,  society  was 
less  strong  and  labor  less  productive.  Therefore  we  find  from  all  the  eminent  men  of  the 
South  the  clearest  expression  of  their  opinion  that  slavery  was  an  evil ;  and  they  ascrib* 
it— not  without  truth,  and  not  without  some  acerbity  of  temper  and  force  of  language — 
to  the  injurious  policy  of  the  mother  country,  which,  to  favor  the  navigator,  had  en- 
tailed the  evil  upon  the  colonies.    I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  publications  of  the  day,  or 
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%o  the  matters  of  history  upon  record.  The  most  eminent  men,  nearly  all  the  conspicu- 
ous men,  in  all  the  South,  held  the  same  sentiments  ;  that  slavery  was  an  evil ;  it  was 

a  blight ;  it  was  a  blast ;  it  was  a  mildew;  it  was  a  scourge;  it.was  a  curse.  There 
were  no  terms  of  reprobation  so  violent  in  the  North  at  that  day  as  in  the  South.  The 
North  was  not  so  much  excited  against  it  as  the  South.  And  the  reason  was,  1  suppose, 
that  there  was  much  less  of  it  in  the  North  than  in  the  South ;  and  the  people  did  not 
see,  or  did  not  think  they  saw,  the  evils  so  prominently  as  they  were  seen,  or  thought 
to  be  seen,  in  the  South. 

Then,  sir,  when  this  constitution  was  formed,  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  conven- 
tion viewed  it.  The  convention  reflected  the  judgment  an- 1  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
men  of  the  South.  A  member  of  the  other  House,  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know", 
in  a  recent  speech,  has  collected  extracts  from  these  published  documents.  They  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  The  question  then  was  how  to  deal  with  slavery,  and 
how  to  deal  with  it  as  an  evil.  They  came  to  this  general  result :  they  thought  that 
slavery  could  not  continue  in  the  country  if  the  importation  of  slaves  should  cease ;  and 
they  therefore  provided  that  for  a  oertain  period  the  importation  of  slaves  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  the  new  government.  Twenty  years  were  proposed  by  some 
gentleman — a  northern  gentlenac,  I  think.  Many  of  the  southern  gentlemen  opposed 
it,  as  being  too  long.  Mr.  Madison  especially  was  somewhat  warm  against  it,  and  said 
it  would  bring  too  great  an  amount  of  that  mischief  into  the  country  to  allow  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  for  such  a  period  ;  because,  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  when  we  are 
considering  the  sentiments  and  opinions  in  which  this  constitutional  provision  origi- 
nated, we  must  take  along  with -us  the  fact,  that  the  conviction  of  all  men  was,  that  if 
the  importation  of  slaves  ceased,  the  white  race  would  multiply  faster  than  the  black 
race,  and  that  slavery  would  therefore  gradually  w-ear  out  and  expire. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  allude  to  that — I  had  almost  said  celebrated — opinion 
of  Mr.  Madison.  You  observe,  sir,  that  term  slavery  is  not  used  in  the  constitution. 
The  constitution  does  not  require  that  fugitive  slaves  shall  be  delivered  up ;  it  requires 
that  persons  bound  to  service  in  one  state,  and  escaping  into  another,  shall  be  delivered 
np.  Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  term  slave  or  slavery  into  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  he  said  lie  did  not  wish  to  see  it  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  there  could  be  property  in  man. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  convention  of  1787  ;  but  connected  with  this,  and  contem- 
poraneous with  it,  is  another  important  consideration  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The 
convention  for  forming  this  constitution  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  and  sat  un- 
til December,  1787.  During  all  that  time,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  in 
session  at  New  York.  It  was  a  matter  of  design,  as  we  know,  that  the  convention 
should  not  assemble  in  the  same  State  where  Congress  was  holding  its  session.  Almost 
all  the  public  men  of  the  country,  therefore,  of  distinction  and  eminence,  were  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  assemblies  ;  and  I  think  it  happened  in  some  instance's  that 
the  same  gentlemen  were  members  of  both.  If  I  mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Rufus  King,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  from  Massachusetts  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1787,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia was  framing  this  Constitution,  that  the  Congress  in  New  York  was  framing  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  And  they  passed  that  ordinance  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  at  New 
York — the  very  month,  and  perhaps  the  very  day,  in  which  these  questions  of  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  and  the  character  of  slavery  were  debated  in  the  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. So  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  there  was  a  perfect  concurrence  of  opinion  between 
these  respective  bodies.  It  resulted  in  this  :  The  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  slavery, 
was  applied  to  all  the  territory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  juris- 
diction ;  that  is,  to  all  the  territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years  before,  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States  had  made  a  cession  of  that  great  territory  to  the  United  States ; 
and  a  most  magnificent  act  it  was.  I  never  reflect  upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do 
honor  and  justice — and  justice  would  be  the  highest  honor — lo  Virginia  for  that  act  of 
cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  I  will  say,  sir,  that  it  is  one  of  her  fairest 
claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  United  States,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  only 
Becond  to  that  other  claim  which  attaches  to  her  ;  which  is,  that  from  her  counsels,  and 
from  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  her  leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the  first  idea 
put  in  practice  for  the  formation  of  a  general  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  ordinance  of  1787,  applyingthus  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  any  jurisdiction,  was  adopted  nearly  two  years  before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation  ;  because  the  ordinance  took  ef- 
fect immediately  upon  its  passage,  while  the  constitution,  after  having  been  framed, 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  States,  to  be  debated  in  their  conventions,  and  to  be  adopted 
try  them,  and  then  the  government  was  to  be  organized  under  it.  This  ordinance, 
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£herefoTe,  was  in  full  operation  and  force  when  the  constitution  Was  adopted  and  its ' 
government  put  in  mqtion,  in  March  or  April,  1789. 

Mr.  President,  three  things  are  quite  clear  as  historical  truths :  One  is,  that  there 
was  an  expectation  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  sla- 
very would  begin  to  run  out.  That  was  hoped  and  expected.  Another  is,  that  so  far 
as  there  was  any  power  in  Congress  to  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  United' 
States  that  power  was  executed  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  and  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent.  An  honorable  gentleman,  whose  health  does  not  allow  him  to  be  here  to-day, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  said  the  other  clay  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate — 

•A  Senator.    He  is  here. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  am  very  happy  he  is  here.  May  he  long  be  here  in  health,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  strength  to  serve  his  country !  The  honorable  member  said  that  he 
considered  this  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  measures' calculated  to  enfeeble  the  South,  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  just  participation  in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  says,  very  properly,  that  it  was  done  under  the  old  confederation,  and  be- 
fore this  constitution  went  into  effect.— My  present  purpose  is  only  to  say  that  it  was 
done  with  the  entire  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  South.  There  it  stands. 
The  vote  of  every  State  in  the  Union  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  that  ordinance,  with' 
the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  and  that  individual  was  a  northern  member — ■ 
while  for  that  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  are  the  hand  and 
Seal  of  every  Southern  member  in  Congress.  This  was  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
state  of  opinion-  under  which  these  two  very  important  matters  were  arranged,  and  these 
two  important  things  done  ;  that  is,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the  recognition1 
®f  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  States,  and  the  establishment  of  the  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing to  the  full  extent  of  all  territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  introduction  or 
existence  of  slavery. 

And  here,  sir,  we  may  pause.  We  may  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  that  entire  coin- 
cidence and  concurrence  of  sentiment  between  the  North  and  the  South  Upon  this 
question  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  But  opinion  has  changed — 
greatly  changed — changed  North  and  changed  South.  Slavery  is  not  regarded  in  the 
South  now  as  it  was  then.  I  see  before  me  an  honorable  member  of  this  body,  [Mr. 
Mason',]  paying  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  my  remarks,  who  brings  to  me  freshly  and 
vividly  the  sentiments  of  his  great  ancestor—so  much  distinguished  in  his  day  and 
generation,  so  worthy  to  be  succeeded  by  so  worthy  a  grandson- — with  all  the  strength 
and  earnestness  of  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  in  the  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Here  we  may  pause.  There  was  a  unanimity  of  sentiment,  if  not  a  general  concur- 
rence of  sentiment,  running  through  the  whole  community,  but  especially  entertained 
by  the  «eminent  men  of  all  portions  of  this  country,  in  regard  to  this  subject.  But  soon: 
a  change  began.  North' and  South.  A  change  began,  and  a  severance  of  opinion  soon- 
showed  it — the  North  growing  much  more  strong  and  warm  against  slavery,  and  the 
South  growing  much  more  strong  and  warm  in  its  favor.  There  is  nn  generation  of 
mankind  whose  opinions  are  not  subject  to  be  influenced  by  what  appears  to  be  their 
present  and  emergent  interest.  I  impute  to  the  South  no  particular  interested  view  in-' 
the  change  which  has  now  come  over  her.  I  impute  to  her,  certainly,  no  dishonor- 
able views.  All  that  has  happened  has  been  natural.  It  has  followed  causes  which  al- 
ways influence  the  human  mind  and  operate  upon  it. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  caUse  which  has  created  so  warm  a  feeling  in  faVor  of  sla- 
very at  the  South  ? — which  has  changed  the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  South  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  ? — so  that,  instead  of  being  referred  to  as  an  evil,  a  blight,  a  curse, 
slavery  has  now  come  to  be  an  institution  to  be  cherished — not  a  scourge  and  a  mis- 
fortune to  be  deprecated,  but  a  great  political,  social,  and-  moral  blessing,  as  I  think  I 
have  heard  it  lately  described.  Well  I  suppose  that  this  is  owing  to  the  sudden;,  sur- 
prising, and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  planting  interest  in  the  South.  So  far  as  any 
motive  but  honor  and  justice,  and  the  general  judgment  has  acted  in  forming  their 
present  opinions,  this  cotton  interest  hag  doubtless  acted.  It  was  this  which  gave  to- 
the  South  a  new  desire  to  promote  slavery,  to  spread  it,  and  to  use  this  species  of 
labor. — I  again  say  that  this  wa3  produced  by  causes  which  we  must  always  expect  to 
produce  like  effects.  Men*s  interests  became  more  deeply  involved  in  it.  If  we  look- 
back to  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
what  were  our  exports  ?  Cotton  was  hardly  raised  at  all.  The  tables  will  show  that 
the  exportation  of  cotton  in  the  years  1790  and  1791  was  hardly  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has  gone  on,  increasing  rapidly  till  it  amounts  now  in- 
a  year  of  large  product  and  high  prices,  to  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ! 
Then  there  was  more  of  flax,  more  of  indigo,  more  of  rice,  more  of  almost  anything 
else  exported  from  the  South  than  of  cotton.  I  think  that  I  have  heard  it  said  that, 
When  Mr.  Jefferson  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  he  did  not  know 
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►.hat  any  cotton  Was  raised  in  this  country  ;  and  that  when,  under  that  treaty,  Which 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  carry  their  own  products  in  their  own  ships  to 
British  ports,  a  shipment  of  cotton  was  sent  to  England,  the  British  custom-houses  re- 
fused to  admit  it  under  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  none  of  that  article 
raised  in  America.  They  would  hardly  ?ay  that  now. — [Laughter.]  Well,  we  all 
know  that  this  cotton  age  has  become  a  golden  age  for  our  Southern  brethren. — It  gra- 
tified their  desire  for  improvement  and  for  extending  their  operations.  That  desire 
grew  with  what  it  fed  upon  ;  and  there  soon  came  to  be  a  greediness  for  other  territory 
— a  new  area,  or  new  areas,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop  ;  and  measures  were 
brought  about  one  after  another,  under  the  lead  of  Southern  gentlemen  at  the  head  of 
the  government  (they  have  a  majority  concurring  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature), 
to  accomplish  these  ends. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  observed  in  his  speech  the  other  day 
that  the  North  have  a  fixed  majority  in  every  department  of  the  government.  If  that 
be  true  the  North  have  acted  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  else  very  weakly  ;  for  they 
have  never  exerted  the  power  which  that  majority  gives  them  five  times  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  government.  Whether  they  have  been  generous,  or  whether  they  were 
outgeneralled,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
country  can  deny  that  the  general  lead  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  this  government,  has 
been  a  southern  lead. 

In  1802,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of  opening  new  cotton  regions,  the  United  States  ob- 
tained the  cession  from  Georgia  of  her  western  territory,  now  embracing  the  rich  and 
growing  State  of  Alabama.  In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  out  of 
which  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  have  been  formed  as  slave- 
holding  States.  In  1819  the  cession  of  Florida  was  made,  bringing  another  addition  of 
slaveholding  property  and  territory. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  thought  he  saw  in  certain  operations  of 
the  government,  such  as  the  manner  of  collecting  the  revemie,  and  the  tendency  of  cer- 
tain measures  to  promote  immigration  into  the  country,  and  so  on,  the  causes  for  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  North  than  of  the  South.  He  thinks  that  they  were  not  the 
operations  of  time,  but  of  the  system  of  government  which  has  been  pursued.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  In  a  certain  measure  it  may  be  so  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that, 
if  any  operations  of  the  government  can  be  shown  to  have  promoted  the  population,  and 
growth,  and  wealth  of  the  North,  there  are  sundry  important  and  distinct  operations 
of  the  Government,  about  which  no  man  can  doubt  tending  to  promote,  and  absolutely 
known  to  nave  promoted,  the  slave  States  and  the  slave  territory  at  the  South.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  it  was  not  time  that  brought  Louisiana  in,  but  the  act  of  man ;  it  was  not 
by  the  silent  operation  of  time  that  Florida  came  in,  but  by  the  act  of  man  ;  and,  then, 
to  complete  these  acts  of  man,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  area  and 
sphere  of  this  institution  of  slavery,  Texas — great,  vast,  illimitable  Texas — was  added 
to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  in  1845,  and  that,  sir,  pretty  much  closed  the  chapter  and 
settled  the  whole  account.  It  closed  the  whole  chapter  and  settled  the  whole  account, 
because  the  annexation  of  Texas,  upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  guaranties  upon 
which  she  Wa3  admitted,  did  not  leave  an  acre  of  land  capable  of  being  cultivated  by 
slave  labor  between  this  Capital  and  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Nueces,  whichever  is  the 
proper  boundary  of  Texas.  Not  an  acre  remained  from  that  moment,  sir.  The  whole 
country,  from  here  to  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  was  fixed,  pledged,  decided  to  be 
slaveholding  territory,  by  the  most  ample  guaranties  of  law. 

i-  And  I  now  say,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I  stand  tin's  day,  and  upon  the  truth 
and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not  at  this 
moment  within  the  United  States,  or  within  the  Territories,  a  single  foot  of  land  the 
character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not 
fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  irrepealable  law — a  law  beyond  the  power  of  the  action  of 
this  government.  Now,  is  not  that  so  with  respect  to  Texas  ?  Indeed,  it  is  most  mani- 
festly so.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  held  an  important  post  in  the  executive  department  of 
government.  He  was  Secretary  of  Stare.  Another  eminent  person  of  great  activity 
and  adroitness  of  powers — I  mean  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  [Mr.  Walker] — 
was  a  leading  member  of  this  body  :  they  took  the, lead  in  the  business  of  annexation: 
and  I  must  say  that  they  did  their  work  faithfully — there  was  no  botch  in  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  rounded  it  off  and  made  it  as  close  joiners'  work  as  ever  was  put  together. 
The  resolutions  of  annexation  were  brought  into  Congress  fitly  joined  together—  com* 
pact,  firm,  efficient,  conclusive  upon  the  great  object  which  they  had  in  view.  Allow 
me  to  read  a  resolution.  It  is.  the  third  clause  in  the  second  section  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  That  article  reads  in  these 
words  — 
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"New  States  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas, 
and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal,  constitution. 
And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  desire." 

And  then  there  is  a  provision  that  such  territory  as  lies  north  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  shall  be  free  States  : — 

"And  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory,  north  of  saidj  Missouri  Jcom- 
jromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited. 

Well,  now,  what  is  here  pledged,  stipulated  for,  enacted,  secured  ?  Why,  it  is  that 
all  Texas  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  which  is  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State — it  was  a  slave  State,  and  therefore  it  all  came  in  as  a  slave 
State — and  that  new  States  shall  be  made  out  of  it ;  and  that  such  States,  being  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  which  lies  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  may  come  in  as  slave 
States,  to  the  number  of  four,  in  addition  to  the  State  then  in  existence,  and  admitted 
Tinder  the  resolution.  Now,  sir,  I  know  of  no  formula,  no  mode  of  legislation,  which 
can  strengthen  that  resolution.  I  know  no  formal  recognition  of  Congress  that  can  add 
a  title  to  it. 

I  listened  with  respectful  attention  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Bell],  containing  a  proposition  to  recognize  that  stipulation  with  Texas.  Why,  sir, 
any  additional  recognition  of  it  would  weaken  its  force,  because  it  stands  here  upon  the 
ground  of  a  compact  for  consideration.  It  is  a  law — a  law  founded  in  a  contract  with 
Texas,  and  is  destined  to  carry  that  contract  into  effect.  Recognition  of  the  contract, 
for  the  purpose  suggested,  would  not  leave  it  as  strong  as  it  stands  now  upon  the  face 
of  the  original  resolution. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  way — I  candidly  confess  I  know  of  no  way — in  which  this  govern- 
ment, acting  in  good  faith — as  I  trust  it  always  will — can  relieve  itself  from  that  com- 
mitment, stipulation,  and  pledge,  by  any  honest  course  of  legislation  upon  it ;  and 
therefore  I  say  that,  so  far  a,s  Texas  is  concerned — the  whole  of  Texas  south  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  which  I  suppose  embraces  all  the  slave  territory — there  is  no  land,  not  an 
acre,  the  character  of  whieh  is  not  established  by  law,  and  by  law  which  cannot  be  re- 
pealed, without  a  violation  of  contract. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  is  now  apparent  that  my  proposition,  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned, 
is  made  plain.  And,  sir,  the  provision  in  these  articles — as  has  been  well  suggest- 
ed by  my  friend — that  that  part  of  Texas  which  lies  north  of  36  deg.  may  be  formed 
into  free  states,  is  dependent  likewise  upon  the  consent  of  Texas,  herself  a  slaveholding 
state.  4 

Well,  now,  how  came  it  that  these  laws — when  it  is  said  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  free  states  have  the  majority — how  came  it  that  these 
resolutions  of  annexation,  such  I  have  described  them,  found  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  ?  Why,  sir,  they  found  that  majority  by  a  vast  addition  of  northern  votes 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  southern  votes.  It  was  made  up  of  northern  votes.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  stood,  I  think,  about  eighty  southern  votes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  and  about  fifty  northern  votes. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  (in  his  seat).     All  the  Democrats  were  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Webster.  —I  shall  not  forget  that.  [Laughter.]  In  the  Senate  the  votes  stood 
27  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  25  against  it ;  and  of  these  27  votes,  constituting  a 
majority  for  its  admission,  not  less  than  13  of  them  came  from  the  free  states,  and  4  of 
them  from  New  England.  So  you  see  one-half  of  all  the  votes  of  this  body  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  with  this  immeasurable  extent  of  slave  territory,  was  formed  by  Free 
Soil  votes. 

Sir,  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in  our  history  of  political  votes,  of  political 
parties,  of  political  men,  as  is  afforded  by  this  majority  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with 
this  territory  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  over  in  a  week.  [Laughter.]  New  England,  with 
some  of  her  votes,  supported  this  measure.  Three-quarters  of  the  votes  of  liberty -lov- 
ing Connecticut  were  given  for  it  in  the  other  House,  and  one-half  here.  And  there 
•was  one  vote  for  it  in  Maine — not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  vote  of  the  honorable  member 
who  addressed  us  day  before  yesterday,  [Mr.  Hamlin],  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
other  House  from  Maine.  But  there  was  one  vote  from  that  state ;  ay,  sir,  there  was 
one  vote  for  it  in  Massachusetts — a  gentleman  then  and  now  living  in,  and  formerly 
representing  a  district  in  which  the  prevalence  of  free- soil  sentiments  has  for  a  couple 
of  years  defeated  the  choice  of  any  member  of  Congress.  The  body  of  eastern  men  who 
gave  their  votes  thus  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  took  upon  themselves  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  northern  democracy.  They  were  to  wield  the  destiny  of  this  empire,  if  I 
may  call  a  republic  an  empire ;  and  their  policy  was — and  they  persisted  in  it — to  bring 
into  this  country  all  the  territory  they  could.  They  did  it  under  pledges — absolute 
pledges — to  slavery,  in  case  of  Texas.  And  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  this  new  conquest 
when  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Berrien],  in  March,  1847,  moved  that 
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the  Senate  should  declare  that  the  -war  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of 
acquisition,  conquest,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico — the  same  northern  democracy 
unanimously  voted  against  it.  It  did  not  get  a  vote  from  them.  It  suited  the  views, 
patriotism,  and  lofty  sentiment  of  northern  dmiocrac}/  to  brine:  in  a  world  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  New  .Mexico,  or  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  then  quar- 
rel about  it — to  brine  it  in,  and  then  put  upon  it  the  savins;  grace  of  the  Wilmot  provi- 
so !  [Laughter.]  Why,  sir,  there  were  two  very  eminent  and  highly  respectable  per- 
sons from  the  North  and  East,  ttien  holding  a  high  position  in  this  Senate — 1  refer  (and 
I  do  so  with  entire  respect,  for  I  entertain  a  high  regard  for  both  of  them)  to  Mr.  Dix, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut — who  voted  for  the  admission  of  Texas. 
They  would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  it  stood,  and  would  have  it  as  it  did  stand. 
Those  two  gentlemen  would  have  the  resolutions  of  annexation  just  as  they  are,  with 
their  eyes  open  to  them.  Why,  sir,  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Calhoun],  who  addressed  us  the  other  nay,  was  then  Secretary  of  State.  His  corres- 
pondence had  been  published.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,  the  charge  d'af- 
faires of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  was  all  before  those  gentlemen;  and  he  had  the 
boldness  and  candor  to  avow  in  that  correspondence,  and  then  to  publish  that  corres- 
pondence, that  the  great  object  sought  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  strengthen 
the  slave  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr  Calhoun,  (interposing).  In  this  matter  which  I  consider  of  so  much  importance, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  set  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  right.  I  did  not 
put  it  on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Senator.  I  put  it  on  this  ground ;  that  Great 
Britain  had  announced  to  this  government,  in  so  many  words,  that  her  object  was  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  through  Texas  in  the  United  States.  And  the  ground  I 
put  it  upon  was  this  :  that  if  Great  Britain  succeeded  in  her  object,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  our  frontier  to  be  secure  against  the  operations  of  abolitionists,  and  that 
this  government  was  bound  to  protect  us,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution,  in 
such  a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Webster. — I  suppose  it  amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  was,  that  Texas 
must  be  obtained  for  the  security  of  the  South ;  and  that  was  the  object  set  forth  in  the 
correspondence.  I  have  occasion  to  know  that  there  repose  in  the  State  Department 
strong  letters  from  the  very  worthy  gentleman  who  preceded  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  that  office,  to  the  United  States  minister  in  England,  and  I  sup- 
pose letters  from  the  honorable  senator  himself  to  England,  asserting  to  this  extent  the 
sentiments  of  this  government ;  that  Great  Britain  was  not  expected  to  interfere  to 
take  Texas  out  of  the  hands  of  the  then  existing  government  and  make  it  a  free  country. 
But  my  conclusion  is  this  :  that  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Northern  Democra- 
cy, when  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union,  saw  it  brought  in,  with  all  their  eyes 
open,  as  a  slave  territory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  maintained  as  a  slave  territory 
to  the  Greek  kalends.  That  they  saw  ;  that  they  could  not  but  see.  I  further  think 
that  the  honorable  Senator,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  might  have,  in  some  of 
the  correspondence,  suggested  to  Mr.  Murphy  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  say  too  much 
about  this  subject,  as  it  would  create  some  alarm.  But  he  avowed  it  openly  and  man- 
fully— for  what  he  means  he  is  very  ready  to  say. 

Air.  Calhoun,  (interposing).     Alwajrs;  always. 

Mr.  Webster. — This  was  in  1845  Then,  in  1847,  flagrante  bcllo  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  this  proposition  was  brought  forward  by  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
The  northern  democracy  voted  against  it.  Their  remedy  was  to  apply  to  this  conquest, 
after  it  should  come  in,  the  Wilmot  Proviso!  Well,  what  followed  ?  Why,  those  two 
gentleman,  worthy,  honorable,  and  influential  men,  brought  in  Texas  by  their  votes. 
They  prevented  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  then  they  went  home  and  took  the  lead  in  the  free-soil  party ;  and  there  they 
stand  They  leave  us  here  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  by  the  resolutions  of  annexa- 
tion ;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the  odium  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  in  favor  of  sla- 
very, which  they  voted  us  into,  or  else  the  greater  odium  of  violating  these  obligations, 
while  they  are  at  home  making  rousing  and  capital  speeches  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery. 
— [Laughter.]  Therefore,  I  say'  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  chapter  in  our  history, 
respecting  public  measures  and  public  men,  more  full  of  what  should  create  surprise, 
and  more  full  of  what  does  create,  in  my  mind,  extreme  mortification,  than  the  conduct 
of  this  northern  democracy. 

Sometimes,  when  a  man  is  found  in  a  new  relation  to  things  around  him  and  to  other 
men,  he  says  the  world  )ias  changed,  and  that  he  has  not  chnnged.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
our  selt-respect  leads  us  often  to  make  that  declaration,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  when  it 
is  not  exactly  true.  An  individual  is  more  apt  to  change,  perhaps,  than  all  the  world 
around  him  is  to  change;  and  under  present  circumstances,  and  under  the  responsi- 
bility which  I  know  I  incur  by  what  I  am  now  stating  here,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  recur 
to  the  various  expressions  and  statements  at  various  times  of  my  own  opinions,  and 
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resolutions  respecting  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  all  that  has  followed.  As  early  as 
1836,  or  the  early  part  of  1837,  it  was  a  matter  of  conversation  and  correspondence  be- 
tween myself  and  some  private  friends.  An  honorable  gentleman,  long  an  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  of  mine,  now  perhaps  in  this  chamber — General  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina — was  knowing  to  that  correspondence.  I  voted  for  the  recognition  of  Texan 
independence  because  I  believed  it  was  an  existing  fact,  surprising  and  astonishing  as 
it  was,  and  I  wished  well  to  the  new  republic.  But  I  professed  from  the  first  an  utter 
opposition  to  bring  her  with  her  territory  into  the  United  States;  and  having  occa- 
sion, in  1837,  to  meet  some  friends  in  New  York,  on  some  political  occasion,  I  stated 
my  sentiments  on  that  subject.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to  it; 
and  if  I  might  ask  a  friend  near  me  to  read  an  extract  from  that  speech,  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  present  it  to  the  Senate,  though  it  may  be  rather  tedious.  It  was  de- 
livered at  Niblo's  Garden  in  1837. 

Mr.  Greene  read  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  coun- 
try ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness  to  do  anything  which  shall  extend  the  slavery  of 
the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other  slaveholding  States  to  the  Union. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  regard  slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  lan- 
guage which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholding  States. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We  have  slavery  already 
among  us. — The  constitution  found  it  among  us,  it  recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties, 

"  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guaranties,  we  are  all  bound  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  constitution. 
All  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States  which  arc  already 
in  the  Union  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  fullness  of  their 
spirit  and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  States  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
Congress. 

"  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States  themselves.  They  have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
has  no  rightful  power  over  it. 

"  j  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall 
interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several  States  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  im- 
perative duty. 

,;'But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely  different  as- 
pect.   Our  rights  and  our  duties  are  then  both  different. 

"  I  sco,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union — no  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  and  objections  to  it  of  a  strong  and,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  decisive  character." 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  add  nor  to  take  back  from  these  sentiments. 
That,  sir,  you  will  perceive,  and  the  Senate  will  perceive,  was  in  1837.  The  purpose 
of  immediately  annexing  Texas  at  that  time  was  abandoned  or  postponed.  It  was  not 
revived  with  any  vigor  lor  some  years.  In  the  mean  time,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  executive  administration,  and  was  there  for  a  short  period,  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The,  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  common  subject  of  conversation 
— not  confidential — with  the  'President  and  heads  of  departments,  as  it  was  with  other 
public  men.     But  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  about. 

I  left  the  Department  of  State  in  May,  1843,  and  shortly  after  I  learned  from  a  source 
in  no  way  connected  with  official  information,  that  a  design  had  been  taken  up  to  bring 
Texas  with  her  slave  territory  and  population  into  the  United  States. 

I  wa3  here  in  Washington ;  and  persons  are  now  here  who  well  remember  that  we 
had  an  arranged  meeting  for  conversation  upon  it.  I  went  home  to  Massachusetts, 
and  proclaimed  the  existence  of  that  purpose ;  but  I  could  get  very  little  attention. 
Some  would  not  believe  it,  and  some  were  engaged  in  their  own  pursuits.  They  had 
gone  to  their  farms  or  their  merchandise.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  sentiment  in 
New  England  or  even  Massachusetts,  that  should  combine  the  two  parties  against  'an- 
nexation ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  hope,  from  the  first,  of  bringing  the  northern 
democracy  into  it.  Even  with  the  Whigs,  and  leading  Whigs  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
there  was  a  great  indifference  concerning  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  her  slave  terri- 
tory into  this  Union.  At  that  time  I  was  out  of  Congress.  The  annexation  resolutions 
passed  the  1st  of  March,  1845.  The  Legislature  of  Texas  complied  with  the  conditions 
and  accepted  the  guaranties;  for  the  phraseology  ot  the  annexation  resolutions  is,  that 
Texas  is  to  come  in  "  on  the  conditions  and  under  the  guaranties  herein  prescribed." 

I  happened  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  in  March,  1845,  and  was  here  in  December, 
1845,  when  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  conditions  proposed  by  Congress  was  laid 
before  us  by  the  President,  and  an  act  for  the  consummation  of  the  connexion  was  be- 
fore the  two  houses.  The  connexion  was  completed.  A  final  law,  doing  the  deed  of 
annexation,  was  ultimately  adopted.  When  it  was  on  its  passage  here,  I  expressed  my 
opposition,  and  recorded  my  vote  ;  and  there  the  vote  stands,  with  the  observations  I 
made  upon  that  occasion.  It  happened,  between  1837  and  this  time,  that,  on  various 
occasions  and  opportunities,  I  have  expressed  my  entire  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
slave  states,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  slave  territory  to  be  added  to  the  United  States. 
I  know  no  change  in  my  own  sentiments  or  in  my  own  purposes  in  that  respect.  I  will 
only  now,  sir,  read  very  briefly  one  other  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine,  made  at  a  con- 
vention held  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  September  27, 1847  : 
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'■  \V»  hear  much  just  now  of  a  panacra  for  the  dangers  and  evils  of  slavery  and  slave  annexatiom, 
which  they  call  the  •  WilmuA  Proviso.'  That  certainly  is  a  just  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  a  sentiment  to 
found  any  new  party  upon.  It  is  not  a  Bentimerit  on  which  Massachusetts  Whi^<  differ.  Theie  w  not 
a  man  in  this  hall  who  holds  to  it  more  firmly  than  1  do.  nor  one  who  adheres  to  it  more  than  another. 

''  1  feel  some  little  interest  in  this  matter,  sir.  Did  not  1  commit  myself  In  ISiS  to  the  whole  doctrine 
fully,  entirely  .'  And  I  must  he  permitted  to  say  that  I  cannot  quite  consent  that  more  recent  discover- 
ers should  claim  the  meiit  and  take  out  a  patent. 

"  I  den;  the  priority  ol  the  invention.     Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  it  is  not  their  thunder. 

'■  V.  e  are  to  use  the  first  ami  last  and  every  occasion  wuich  offers  to  opposo  the  extension  of  slave 
power. 

••  liut  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  in  Congress,  as  a  political  question— a  question  for  statesmen  to  act  upon. 
"U'u  must  so  regard  it.  1  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  less  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
that  it  is  not  more  important  in  many  other  points  of  view  ;  hut.  as  a  legislator,  or  in  any  official  capa- 
city. I  must  look  at  it.  consider  it,  and  decide  it.  as  a  matter  of  political  action.'' 

On  other  occasions,  sir,  and  in  debates  here,  I  have  expressed  my  determination  to 
Tote  for  no  acquisitions  or  annexations,  North,  South,  East  or  West.  My  opinion  has 
been  that  we  have  territory  enough,  and  that  we  should  use  the  Spartan  maxim  :  "  Im- 
prove, adorn  what  you  have;  seek  no  further." 

I  think,  sir,  that  it  was  on  some  observations  I  made  here  on  the  three  million  loan 
bill,  that  I  avowed  that  sentiment.  It  is  short;  and  the  sentiment  has  been  avowed 
quite  as  often,  in  as  many  places,  and  before  as  many  of  Che  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  any  humble  sentiment  of  mine  has  been  avowed. 

But  now,  sir,  what  is  our  condition  ?  Texas  is  in  with  all  her  territories,  as  a  slave 
Stale,  with  solemn  pledges  that  if  she  is  divided  inte  many  States,  those  States  may 
<ome  in  as  slave  States  south  of  36  dcg.  30  min.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  them  ?  I 
know  of  no  way  of  honorable  legislation,  but,  when  the  time  comes  for  enactment,  to 
carry  into  effect  all  that  we  have  stipulated.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  honorable  friend 
from  Tennessee,  that  as  soon  as  there  is  room  for  another  representative,  according  to 
numbers,  we  should  create  a  new  State.  The  truth,  with  regard  to  that,  I  think  to  be 
this  :  When  we  have  created  new  States  out  of  Territories,  we  have  generally  gone 
upon  the  idea  that  when  there  was  population  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  member — 60,000, 
or  some  such  number — we  should  create  a  State.  It  may  be  thought  a  different  thing, 
where  a  State  is  divided,  and  two  or  three  are  made  out  of  one.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  rule  of  apportionment  must  prevail.  But  that,  sir,  is  a  matter  for  the  consi- 
deration of  Congress.  When  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  may  not  be  here.  I  may  have 
no  vote  to  give  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  this  day,  that 
according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  this  government  is  solemnly  pledged  by  law  to 
create  new  States  out  of  Texas,  with  her  consont,  when  her  population  shall  justify 
such  a  proceeding,  and  so  far  as  those  new  States  are  formed  out  of  Texan  territory  ly- 
ing south  of  30  degrees  30  minutes,  to  let  them  in  as  slave  States.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution  which  our  friends,  the  northern  democracy,  have  left  us  here  to  fulfil 
it,  because  I  will  not  violate  the  faith  of  the  government. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico  :  I  hold  slavery  tc  be  excluded  from  those 
Territories  by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which  admits  and  sanctions  slavery  in  Texas 
— I  mean  the  law  of  nature — the  law  of  physical  geography — the  law  of  the  formation  of 
the  earth.  That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength  beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment, 
that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  California  or  New  Mexico.  Understand  me,  sir ;  I  mean  sla- 
very as  we  regard  it — slaves  in  gross,  of  the  colored  race,  transferable  by  sale  and  de- 
livery as  other  property.  I  shall  not  contest  the  point.  I  leave  that  to  the  learned  gentle- 
men who  undertake  to  discuss  it ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  no  slaves  of  that  description  in 
Mexico  now,  and  suppose  there  never  will  be.  I  understand  that  this  peonage,  this  sort  of 
feudal  servitude  in  which  men  are  sold  for  debt,  exists  in  California  and  some  parts  of 
Mexico.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  existence  of  African  slavery,  as  we  see  it  here 
.among  us,  is  as  utterly  impossible  to  find  itself  or  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  as  any  other 
natural  impossibility  upon  anything  else.  Why,  sir,  California  and  New  Mexico  are 
Asiatic  in  their  formation  and  their  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of 
mountains,  of  an  enormous  height,  sometimes  broken  by  deep  valleys.  The  sides  of 
these  mountains  are  barren — entirely  barren.  Their  tops  are  capped  by  perennial 
anows.  There  may  be  in  California,  now  made  free  by  her  constitution — and  there  are, 
no  doubt — some  tracts  of  valuable  land  ;  but  it  is  much  less  valuable  when  you  get  into 
New  Mexico.  Pray  what  is  the  evidence  upon  this  subject,  which  any  gentleman  has 
•collected  by  information  sought  by  himself,  or  stated  by  others  ?  I  have  read  all  I  could 
read,  and  learned  all  I  could  learn  on  the  subject.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that 
could  by  possibility  induce  anybody  to  go  there  with  a  slave  ?  There  are  some  narrow 
slips  of  tillable  land  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers ;  but  the  rivers  themselves  dry  up 
before  midsummer.  All  that  the  native  people  can  do  is  to  raise  some  little  articles  - 
some  little  wheat  and  other  grain  for  their  own  use,  and  all  that  by  irrigation.  Who 
expects  to  see  a  hundred  black  men  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  anything,  on. 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irrigation  ?  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a 
'  fixed  fact " — to  use  a  current  expression  of  the  clay — that  both  California  and  New 
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Mexieo  are"  destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all — ■which  I. believe,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little,  for  a  great  length  of  time — free 
by  the  arrangement  of  things  by  the  powers  above  us. 

And  I  have  therefore,  sir,  to  say  on  this  respect  also,  that  this  country,  is  fixed  for 
freedom  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  there  by  an  irrepealable  law— a  more 
irrepealable  law  than  the  law  which  appeals  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  under  legal 
enactments.  And  I  will  say  further,  sir,  that  if  a  resolution  or  a  law  were  now  before 
us  to  provide  a  terc-itorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I  would  vote  to  put  into  it  no  pro- 
hibition whatever.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be  idle  as  it  respects  any  effect 
upon  the  Territory.  I  would  not  take  pains  to  re-affirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to- 
re-enact the  will  of  God.  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the  purpose  of  a  taunt 
and  reproach — an  evidence  of  superior  votes  or  superior  power — to  wound  the  pride, 
even — whether  a  just  and  rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride — to  wound  the  pride 
even — whether  a  just  or  rational  pride — to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gentleman  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  no  such  object  and  no  such  purpose.  They  would 
think  it  a  taunt  and  an  indignity.  They  would  think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  from 
them  what  they  regard  as  a  proper  equality  or  privilege. ,  Whether  they  are  expected 
to  realize  any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  feel  that  at  least  a  theoretic  wrong — 
something  derogatory,  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  to  their  character — had  taken- 
place.  I  need  not  inflict  any  such  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  anybody,  unless  in  a  case 
where  something  essentially  important  to  the  country  and  efficient  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  freedom  is  to  be  effected.  Therefore  I  repeat,  sir — and  I  repeat  it  be- 
cause I  wish  to  be  understood  about  it — I  do  not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  often 
upon  this  subject.  I  desire  to  pour  out  all  my  heart  as  plainly  as  possible.  I  say,  there- 
fore, sir,  that  if  the  proposition  were  now  here  for  a  government  for  New  Mexico,  and 
it  was  moved  to  insert  a  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  I  would  not  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  established,  so  far  as  I  propose  to  go  into  any  observations 
to  establish,  the  proposition  with  which  I  set  out — upon  which  I  mean  to  stand  or  to  fall ; 
that  is,  that  the  whole  territory  in  the  States  of  the  United  States,  or  in  newly  acquired 
territories  of  the  United  States,  has  a  fixed  and  settled  character  now — fixed  and  settled 
fey  law,  which  cannot  be  repealed,  in  the  case  of  Texas,  without  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  which  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  human  power  in  regard  to  California  and 
New  Mexico.  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  laws,  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  States 
or  in  the  Territories  has  now  received  a  fixed  and  decided  character.  Sir,  if  we  were 
now  making  a  government  for  New  Mexico,,  and  anybody  should  propose  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  I  should  treat  it  exactly  as  Mr.  Polk  treated  that  proposition  for  excluding 
slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Polk  was  known  to  be  in  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon.  And  though  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  there,  he  knew  that  it  wculd  be  a  perfectly 
nugatory  Proviso  ;  and  since  it  must  be  entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no  de- 
scribable,  estimable,  weighable,  or  tangible  right  of  the  South,  he  said  he  would  sign 
the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enaeting  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  and  let  that 
entirely  useless — and  in  that  connexion  entirely  senseless — Proviso  remain.  For  my- 
self, I  will  say — we  hear  of  the  annexation  of  Canada — if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the 
.  northern  democracy,  or  any  of  the  free  soil  party,  who  suppose  it  necessary  to  insert  & 
Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  territoral  government  of  New  Mexico,  that  man  will  of  course 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  everlasting  snows  of  Canada  from  the 
vote  of  slavery,  by  the  same  overpowering  wing  of  an  act  of  Congress.  Now,  sir, 
wherever  there  is  a  practical  good  to  be  done,  wherever  there  is  an  inch  of  land  to  be 
stayed  back  from  becoming  a  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to,  insert  the  principle  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged  to  that  from  1837 — pledged  to  it  again  and  again — 
and  I  will  perform  those  pledges.  But  I  will  not  d.o  a  thing  unnecessarily  that  wounds- 
the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  disgrace  to  my  own  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  a  state  found  to  exist 
of  mutual  recrimination  and  recrimination  between  the  South  and  the  North.  There 
are  lists  of  grievances  produced  by  each ;  and  these  grievances,  really  I  suppose,  alienate 
the  minds  of  one  portion  of  the  country  from  the  other,  exasperate  the  feelings,  subdue 
the  sense  of  fraternaleonnexion,  of  patriotic  love,  and  mutt\al  regard.  I  shall  bestow 
a  little  attention  upon  these  various  grievances,  prodxieed  by  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
I  begin  with  the  complaints  of  the  South.  I  will  not  answer  further  than  1  have  the 
general  statement  of  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhotjn],  that 
the  North  has  grown  upon  the  South,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  administering 
this  government,  collecting  its  revenues,  &c.  They  are  disputed  topics  which  I  have 
bo  inclination  to  enter  into ;  but  I  will  state  these  complaints,  and  especially  one  com- 
plaint of  the  South,  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  just  foundation ;  which  is,  that  there  has 
been  found  at  the  North,  among  individuals,  and  among  the  legislatures  of  the  North,  a 
disinclination  to  perform  fully  their  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to  the  return  of 
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persons  bound  to  service  who  have  escaped  into  those  States.  In  that  respect,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  South  is  right  and  the  North  is  wrong.  Every  member  of  every 
northern  legislature  is  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  this  article  of  the  constitution  which  says  to  these  States  that  they  shall  deliver 
up  fugitive  slaves,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  in  conscience  as  any  other  article;  and  no 
man  fulfils  his  duty,  under  his  oath,  in  any  State  legislature,  who  sets  himself  to  work 
to  find  excuses,  evasions,  escapes  from  his  constitutional  duty.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  themselves,  or  to 
the  States  themselves.  It  says  that  those  persons  escaping  into  other  States  shall  be 
delivered  up;  and  I  confess  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  that  was  an  injunction 
upon  the  States  themselves.  It  is  said  that  a  person  escaping  into  another  State,  and 
becoming  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  shall  be  delivered  up.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  plain  import  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience  to  the 
injunction  of  the  constitution,  shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered  up.  This  is  my  judg- 
ment; I  have  always  entertained  it,  and  I  entertain  it  now.  But  when  the  subject 
came,  some  years  before,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the  power  to  cause  the  fugitive  from  ser- 
vice to  be  delivered  up  was  a  power  to  be  exercised  under  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  upon  the  whole,  that  that  may  not  have  been  a  fortunate  decision. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  legal  decision.  My  habit  is,  to  receive  the  results  of  judi- 
cial deliberations  and  the  solemnity  of  judicial  decisions ;  but,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
business  of  seeing  that  these  fugitives  are  delivered  up  resides  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  national  judicature.  My  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  a  bill  upon  that  subject  now  before  the  Senate,  with  some  amendments  to  it  which 
have  been  offered. 

I  propose  to  support  that  bill,  with  all  proper  authority  and  provisions  in  it,  to  the 
fullest  extent — to  the  fullest  extent.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all  sober  men,  in 
the  North — men  carried  away  by  no  fanatical  ideas — to  their  constitutional  obligations 
upon  this  question  and  in  this  respect.  I  put  it  to  all  sober  and  sound  men  in  the 
North,  as  a  question  of  morals — a  question  of  conscience — what  right  they  have,  in  their 
legislative  capacities,  any  of  them,  to  endeavor  to  get  around  this  constitution,  and 
embarrass  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  constitution  to  all  persons 
whose  slaves  escape  from  them  ?  None  at  all — none  at  all.  Neither  in  the  forum  of 
conscience,  nor  before  the  face  of  the  constitution  can  thoy  justify  that,  in  my  opinion. 
Of  course  it  is  a  matter  for  their  own  considerations.  They,  probably,  in  the  turmoil 
of  thought,  without  having  stopped  to  consider  of  it,  fell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  a  cur- 
rent of  thought  in  which  they  imagined  they  found  motive  for  their  action;  and  they 
neglected  to  investigate  fully  the  real  question  of  the  case — to  consider  their  constitu- 
tional obligation,  which,  I  am  sure  if  they  did  consider,  they  would  fulfil  with  alacrity. 
I  therefore  repeat,  here  is  aground  of  complaint  against  the  North,  well-founded,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied — which  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  different  departments  of  this 
government  to  remove — which  calls  for  the  enactment  of  a  proper  law,  authorizing  the 
judicatures  of  the  several  States  of  this  government  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  restoration  of  them  to  those  who  claim  them. 
Wherever  I  go,  and  wherever  I  speak  upon  this  subject — I  speak  here,  and  desire  to 
speak  to  the  people  of  the  whole  North — I  say  that  the  South  has  been  injured  in  this 
respect.  It  has  a  right  to  complain.  The  North  has  been  too  careless  upon  what  I 
think  the  constitution  peremptorily  and  emphatically  enjoins  upon  it  as  a  duty. 

Complaint  is  made  again,  sir,  of  the  resolutions  that  emanate  from  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  are  sent  here  to  us,  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict, but  sometimes  recommending  Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  States.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  present  any  resolution  not 
referable  to  any  acknowledged  power  in  Congress,  and  therefore  should  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  receive  from  Massachusetts  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expressing  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  slavery  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  the  States,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
anything  to  do  with  it;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  do  not  consider  that  I,  here,  as  her 
representative,  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  And  if  the  legislatures  of  the  States  do 
not  like  it,  they  have  a  great  deal  more  power  to  put  it  down  than  I  have  to  uphold  it. 
It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a  practice  for  State  legislatures  to  pre- 
sent resolutions  upon  all  subjects,  and  instructing  us  here  upon  all  subjects.  There  is 
no  public  man  that  needs  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  needs  information  more  than  I 
do,  or  desires  it  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too  imperative 
a  shape.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  some  remarks  made  the  other  day,  in  the  senate  of 
Massachusetts,  by  a  young  man  of  talent,  standing,  and  character,  for  whom  the  best 
hopes  are  entertained,  upon  this  subject — I  mean  Mr.  Hilliard.  He  told  the  senate  of 
Massachusetts  that  he  would  vote  for  no  instructions  whatever  to  be  forwarded  to 
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members  of  Congress,  nor  for  any  resolutions  whatever  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  to  what  her  members  of  Congress  ought  to  do.  He  said  he  saw  no  pro- 
priety in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  instruction  and  reading  a  lecture  to  another 
set  of  public  servants — that  to  their  own  master  all  of  them  must  stand  or  fall,  and 
that  master  is  their  constituents.  I  wish  these  sentiments  could  become  more  common 
— greatly  more  common. 

I  have  never  entered  into  the  question,  and  never  shall,  about  the  binding  force  of 
instructions.  I  will  say  simply  this  :  that  if  there  be  any  interest  pending  in  either  of 
these  bodies,  where  I  am  a  member,  and  Massachusetts  has  in  that  question  any  par- 
ticular interest  of  her  own,  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  I  shall 
pursue  her  instructions  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  all  the  efficiency  that  I  can 
bring  to  it.  But  if  the  question  be  one  that  affects  her  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
affects  the  interests  of  the  people  of  all  the  other  states,  I  should  feel  myself  no  more 
bound  to  regard  her  particular  wishes  and  instructions  than  if  I  were  chosen  a  referee 
or  an  arbitrator,  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  important  private  rights,  I  should  feel 
myself  bound  to  regard  the  instructions  of  the  man  that  appointed  me.  If  there  ever 
Was  a  government  on  earth,  it  is  this  government — if  there  ever  was  a  body  upon  earth, 
it  is  this  body,  which  should  consider  itself  as  composed  by  an  agreement  of  all ;  ap- 
pointed by  some,  but  organized  by  general  consent  of  all :  sitting  here  under  obligation 
of  oath  and  conscience  to  do  that  which  they  consider  as  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies,  of  which  I  am  very  unwilling  to  speak, 
but  in  regard  to  which  I  have  very  fixed  notions  and  opinions.  I  do  not  think  them 
useful.  I  think  their  operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced  nothing  that 
is  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time  I  know  that  thousands  of  them  are  very  honest 
and  good  men,  perfectly  well-meaning.  They  have  excited  feelings.  They  think  they 
must  do  something  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  their  sphere  of  action  they  do  not 
see  what  else  they  can  do,  but  to  contribute  to  an  abolition  press  or  an  abolition  soci- 
ety, or  to  pay  an  abolition  lecturer.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to  the 
leaders  of  those  societies  ;  but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  consequences  ;  I  cannot  but  see 
what  mischief  their  interference  with  the  South  has  accomplished.  Is  it  not  plain  to 
every  man  ?  Let  any  gentleman  who  dotibts  all  this  recur  to  the  debates  in  the  Vir- 
ginia house  of  delegates  in  1832.  See  with  what  freedom  the  proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Randolph  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was  discussed  in  that  house  of  delegates. 
Everybody  spoke  of  slavery  as  they  thought ;  and  very  ignominious  and  disreputable 
names  and  epithets  were  applied  to  it  freely.  The  debates  of  the  house  of  delegates 
were  all  published.  They  were  read  by  every  colored  man  who  could  read ;  and  if 
there  was  not  a  colored  man  who  could  read,  they  were  read  by  white  men  to  colored 
men  who  could  not  read.  At  that  time,  Virginia  was  not  unwilling  or  afraid  to  discuss 
this  whole  question,  and  to  let  that  particular  part  of  her  population  know  as  much  of 
it  as  they  could  learn.     That  was  in  1832. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  these  abolition  so- 
cieties commenced  their  course  of  action  in  1835.  It  is  said — with  what  truth  I  know 
not — that  they  sent  incendiary  publications  into  the  slave  states.  At  any  event,  they 
attempted  to  arouse,  and  did  arouse  a  very  strong  feeling — in  other  words,  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  North  against  slavery.  What  was  the  result  ?  The_  bands_  of 
slavery  were  bound  tighter.  The  rivets  were  more  strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion 
in  Virginia,  just  then  opening  to  the  free  discussion  of  this  question,  drew  back  and 
shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  I  wish  to  know  now  whether  anybody  in  Virginia  can  talk 
as  Mr.  Randolph  and  Gov.  McDowell  talked  in  Virginia?  They  talked  openly,  and 
sent  their  remarks  to  the  press  in  1832,  we  all  know ;  and  we  all  know  the  cause. 
Everything  that  the  agitating  people  have  done  has  been  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  re- 
strain ;  not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  faster  the  slave  population  of  the  South.  That  is  my 
judgment. 

As  I  have  said,  I  know  many  of  them  in  my  own  neighborhood  are  very  honest  and 
good  people — misled,  as  I  think,  by  a  strange  enthusiasm ;  but  wishing  to  do  some- 
thing, they  feel  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  they  do  contribute.  It  is  my  firm  opin- 
ion this  day,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  as  much  money  has  been  collected  and 
paid  to  abolition  societies,  abolition  presses,  and  abolition  lecturers,  as  would  purchase 
the  freedom  of  every  slave — man,  woman,  and  child — in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  send 
them  all  to  Liberia :  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  not  learned  that  the  benevolence  of 
these  abolition  societies  has  at  any  time  taken  that  particular  turn. 

Again,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  complained  of.  The  press  is  violent  every- 
where. There  are  outrages— reproaches  in  the  North  against  the  South,  and  reproaches 
in  not  much  better  taste  in  the  South  against  the  North.  The  extremists  of  both  par- 
ties of  the  country  are  violent.  They  mistake  loud  and  violent  talk  for  eloquence  and 
for  reason.  They  think  he  who  talks  loudest  reasons  the  best.  We  must  expect  that 
where  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is  here,  and  always  will  be — for,  with  all  its  licentious- 
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ncss,  and  nil  its  evils,  an  entire  ami  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution — wherever  that  ex- 
ists there  will  be  foolish  paragraphs  and  violent  paragraphs  in  the  press,  as  there  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  foolish  speeches  and  violent  speeches  in  the  houses  of  Congress.  In 
short,  sir,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  has 
become  greatly  vitiated,  depraved,  ami  corrupted  by  the  style  of  the  Congress  debates. 
[Laughter]  And  if  it  were  possible  for  our  debates  in  Congre»s  to  vitiate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  people  as  much  as  they  have  depraved  their  tastes,  I  should  cry  out,  God 
save  the  Republic  !  Well,  sir,  in  all  this  I  see  no  solid  grievance  within  the  redress  of 
government — produced  by  the  South — but  the  single  one  to  which  I  have  referred — the 
want  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution  about  the  restoration  of 
fugitive  slaves. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  complaints  of  the  North  against  the  South.  I  need  not  go  over 
them  particularly.  The  first  and  the  gravest  is — considering  that  the  North  entered 
into  the  constitution  recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  states,  and  recognizing 
the  right,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  representation  of  slaves  in  Congress,  under  a  state 
of  sentiment  and  expectation  which  does  not  now  exist — that  the  North,  by  events,  by 
circumstances,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  South  to  acquire  territory  and  to  extend  a  slave 
population,  finds  itself,  in  regard  to  the  respective  influence  of  the  South  and  North,  of 
the  free  states  and  slave  states,  where  it  never  did  expect  to  find  itself  when  they  en- 
tered into  the  constitution.  They  complain,  therefore,  that  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  an  evil,  as  it  was  then — an  evil  which  all  hoped  would  go  out  gradually — it  is  now 
regarded  by  the  South  and  cherished  as  an  institution  to  be  preserved  and  extended, 
and  is  an  institution  which  the  South  has  extended  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory. 

Then,  sir,  passing  from  that,  everybody  in  the  North  reads — everbody  reads  what- 
soever the  newspapers  contain ;  and  the  newspapers,  some  of  them,  and  especially 
those  presses  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  careful  to  spread  among  the  people  every 
reproachful  sentiment  uttered  by  any  Southern  man,  high  or  low,  against  the  North. 
Everything  that  is  calculated  to  exasperate — everything  that  is  calculated  to  alienate — 
and  there  are  many  such  things,  as  everybody  will  admit,  in  the  South,  or  some  por- 
tions of  it — is  spread  abroad  among  a  reading  people.  And  they  do  exasperate — they 
do  alienate — they  do  produce  a  mischievous  eifect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  North. 
I  would  not  notice  things  of  this  sort,  appearing  in  obscure  quarters  ;  but  one  thing 
has  occurred  in  this  debate  which  struck  me  very  forcibly. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Downs]  addressed  us  here  the  other  day 
upon  this  subject.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  more  amiable  or  worthy  gentleman  in  this 
chamber.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  gentleman  more  slow  to  give  offence  to  anybody. 
He  did  Dot  mean  in  his  remarks  to  give  offence  to  anybody.  What  did  he  say  ?  He 
undertook  to  run  a  contrast  between  the  slaves  of  the  South  and  the  laboring  people 
of  the  North,  giving  the  preference  in  all  points — in  condition,  comfort  and  happiness 
— to  the  slaves  of  the  South.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  he  did  not  suppose  he  was  giving  any 
offence  or  doing  any  injustice.  He  was  expressing  his  opinions.  But  does  he  know 
how  a  remark  of  that  sort  will  be  received  by  the  laboring  people  of  the  North  ?  Who 
are  the  laboring  people  of  the  North  ?  They  are  the  North.  They  are  the  people  who 
cultivate  their  farms  with  their  own  hands — freeholders — educated  men — independent 
men  ;  and  let  me  say,  sir,  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  North  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North.  They  cultivate  their  farms ;  they  educate  their 
children;  they  provide  means  of  independence.  If  they  are  not  freeholders,  they 
earn  wages.  Wages  accumulate,  and  are  turned  into  capital.  New  freeholders  and 
new  small  capitalists  are  created.  That  is  the  condition  of  things  at  the  North.  And 
what  can  these  people  think,  when  so  respectable  and  worthy  a  gentleman  as  the  mem- 
ber from  Louisiana  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance  and  abject  slavery 
of  the  South  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  high  purposes  of  immortal,  rational  hu- 
man befngi  than  the  educated  and  independent  condition  of  free  laborers  of  the  North  ! 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  any  of  these  grievances  have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  law, 
they  can  be  redressed.  So  far  as  they  have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  opinion,  in 
sentiments,  in  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination,  all  we  can  do  is  to  endeavor  to 
allay  them — to  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  better  feeling  and  more  fraternal  sentiment  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  heard  from  every  member  upon  this 
floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  could  never  be  dissolved,  than  the  decla- 
ration of  opinions  that  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a 
dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear  with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the  word  se- 
cession, when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminent,  patriotic,  known  to  the 
country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political  services.  Secession! 
Peaceable  secession  !    Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle. 
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The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  without  convulsion !  The  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface !  Who  is  foolish  enough — I  beg 
everybody's  pardon — who  is  foolish  enough  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing  ?  Sir,  he  who 
sees  these  States,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  one  common  centre,  and  expects 
to  see  them  quit  their  places,  and  fly  off,  without  convulsions,  may  look  out  the  next  day 
to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the 
realms  of  space,  without  producing  a  crush  of  the  universe.  Such  a  thing  as  peacea- 
ble secession  !  It  is  utterly  impossible.  Is  this  constitution  under  which  we  live  here, 
covering  this  whole  country,  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows 
on  the  mountains  are  melted  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun,  to  disappear  almost 
unobserved,  and  to  die  off !     No,   sir;    no,  sir. 

I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  these  states.  I  see  it  as  plainly 
as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven ;  and  should  it  happen,  it  must  produce  such  a  war  as  I  will 
not  describe,  in  its  two-fold  character.  Peaceable  secession  !  Peaceable  secession  !  A 
concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  separate !  A  volun- 
tary separation,  with  alimony  on  the  one  side  or  the  other!— What  would  be  the  re- 
sult ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What  states  are  to  be  associated  ?  What  is  to 
remain  America  ?  What  am  I  to  be  ?  Where  is  the  flag  to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  ea- 
gle still  to  tower  ?  or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Why  sir,  our 
ancestors,  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  those  of  them  who  still  remain  amongst  us,  by 
reason  of  prolonged  life,  would  rebuke  us  and  reproach  us,  and  our  children  and  grand- 
children would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this  generation  should  bring  dishonor 
upon  those  ensigns  of  the  .honor  and  power  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  which  we  see 
around  us  now,  with  so  much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  is  each 
of  the  thirty  states  to  defend  itself  ?  Nay,  although  the  idea  has  been  suggested  dis- 
tinctly, that  there  is  to  be  a  Southern  confederacy — I  do  not  mean  when  I  allude  to 
this,  that  any  body  contemplates  it  here  or  elsewhere  ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  it  suggested — I  am  sure  that  the  idea  cannot  be  entertained,  even  in  the  dream 
of  the  wildest  imagination.  But  if  any  separation  is  looked  to,  it  must  be  one  including 
the  slave  states,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  free  states  on  the  other. 

Sir,  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly  ;  but  some  things — some  moral  things — are 
almost  as  impossible  as  natural  and  physical  things ;  and  I  hold  the  idea  that  a  separa- 
tion of  those  states  into  those  which  are  free  to  form  one  government,  and  those  which 
are  slaveholding  to  form  another  government,  is  a  moral  impossibility.  We  could  not 
separate  them  by  any  such  line  if  we  were  to  try.  We  could  not  sit  down  here  and 
draw  a  line  of  separation  that  would  sujt  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  nat- 
ural causes  which  bind  together  and  keep  us  together ;  so  that  we  could  not  break  them 
if  we  would,  and  I  hope  that  we  would  not  break  them  if  we  could. 

Looking  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  nobody  can  see  where  its 
population  exists,  where  its  population  is  most  growing,  without  being  compelled  to 
admit  that  ere  long  America  will,  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Now,  I  beg  to 
know  what  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say  upon  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  half  of 
that  river,  leaving  the  free  states  at  its  sources  and  amongst  its  branches,  and  slave 
states  down  near  its  mouth.  Eemember,  sir,  remember — let  me  say  to  the  people  of 
this  country — that  there,  in  the  Northwest,  is  to  be  the  storehouse  of  the  population 
of  America.  There  are  already  five  millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  states  north  of  the 
river  Ohio.  Does  any  body  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed  by  a  line  that 
divides  them  from  a  foreign  and  alien  government,  down  somewhere — the  Lord  knows 
where — on  the  lower  brances  of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  will  become  of  the  Missouri  ? 
Shall  she  join  with  the  slave  state  arrondissement  ?  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow 
Stone  be  connected  in  the  new  Republic  with  the  man  who  lives  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it.  I 
have  an  utter  disgust  for  it.  I  had  rather  hear  of  natural  blasts  and  mildews,  of  war, 
pestilence  and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession,  of  breaking  up  this 
great  government,  of  dismembering  this  great  country.  It  would  be  to  astonish  Europe 
with  an  act  of  folly  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  beheld  in  any  country. 
No,  sir;  gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  secession  and  dissolution. 

I  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a  Convention  at  Nashville.  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
if  those  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  all  at  Nashville  in  Convention,  their  object  will  be 
to  adopt  counsels  of  moderation — to  advise  the  South  to  forbearance  and  moderation, 
and  to  advise  the  North  to  principles  of  forbearance  and  moderation,  inculcating  prin- 
ciples of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and  attachment  in  every  part  of  our  common 
country.  I  believe,  if  they  meet  at, all,  they  will  meet  for  such  purposes ;  for, ^  cer- 
tainly, sir,  if  they  meet  for  any  purposes  hostile  to  this  Union,  they  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  and  inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting.  I  re- 
member that  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  England,  at  the 
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peace  of  Amiens,  a  stem  old  Englishman,  an  orator  who  disapproved  of  the  terms  of 
that  peace,  as  dishonorable  to  England,  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  King 
William  could  know  the  terms  of  tli.it  treaty,  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin.  Let 
me  commend  that  saying  in  all  its  emphasis,  and  all  its  lorce,  if  anybody  should  think 
of  meeting  at  Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Union  of  these  States,  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson! 

Sir,  1  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say,  in  re- 
gard to  Texas,  that,  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  at  any  time,  the  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  to  cede  to  the  United  States  a  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  which  lies 
adjoining  to  New  Mexico,  and  north  of  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  for  a  fair 
equivalent  in  money,  for  the  payment  of  her  debts,  1  think  it  an  object  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  this  body.  I  concur  in  it  myself;  and  if  I  should  be  in  the  public 
counsels  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  aid  in  the  con- 
summation of  such  an  arrangement. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make.  In  my  observations  upon  slavery,  as  it  has  existed 
in  the  country,  or  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its 
extinction  or  amelioration.  I  will  say,  however, — though  I  have  nothing  to  propose  on 
that  subject,  because  I  do  not  feel  myself  so  competent  as  gentlemen  who  are  them- 
selves more  intimately  connected  with  slavery — that  if  any  gentleman  from  the  South 
shall  propose  a  scheme  of  colonization,  to  be  carried  on  by  this  government  upon  a  largo 
scale,  for  the  transportation  of  the  free  colored  people  to  any  colony,  or  to  any  place  in 
the  world,  I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  Nay,  sir,  following  an  example  set  here  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  a  great  man,  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  propose  to  return  to  Virginia,  and 
to  the  South  through  her,  all  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  her  to  this  government,  for  any  such  purpose — to  deal  beneficially  in  any  way  with 
the  free  colored  people  of  the  Southern  States.  There  have  been  received  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  ceded  by  Virginia,  which  have  been  already  sold ;  and  if  the  residue  shall  be  sold 
at  the, same  rate,  the  whole  will  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  if  Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  make  any  proposition  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  burden  of  their  free  colored  population,  they  have  my  free  consent  that  this 
government  should  pay  them,  out  of  these  proceeds,  any  sum  of  money  adequate  to 
that  end. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.  I  have  spoken  freely  ;  I 
meant  to  do  so.  I  have  not  sought  to  make  any  display — to  enliven  the  occasion  by 
any  animated  discussion.  I  have  sought  only  to  speak  my  sentiments  freely  and  at 
large — being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let  the  Senate  know,  to  let  the  country  know, 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  upon  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are 
not  likely  to  be  suddenly  changed. 

If  there  be  any  future  services  which  I  can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with 
these  opinions  and  sentiments,  I  shall  cheerfully  render  them.  If  there  be  none,  I 
shall  still  be  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  disburden  my  conscience,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  make  known  every  political  sentiment  upon  this  subject. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or  utility  of  seces- 
sion— instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness — instead  of  groping  with 
these  ideas,  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  horrible — let  us  come  out  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  cherish  those  hopes  that  belong  to  us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves 
to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  acti  on — let  us 
raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  are  de- 
volved upon  us  ;  let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act, 
and  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  certain  destiny.  Never  did  there  devolve  on  any 
generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  are  now  devolved  on  us  for  the  preservation  of 
this  constitution,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  all  that  live  under  it.  It  is  a 
great,  popular,  constitutional  government,  guarded  by  legislation,  law,  and  judicature, 
defended  by  the  holy  affections  of  the  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
States  together  ;  no  iron  chain  of  despotic  power  encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand 
upon  a  government,  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its  character,  founded  on 
principles  of  equality,  calculated  to  last,  we  hope,  forever.  In  all  its  history  it  has 
been  beneficent.  It  has  trodden  down  no  man's  liberty  ;  it  has  crushed  no  State ;  it 
has  been  in  all  its  influences  benevolent  and  beneficent — promotive  of  the  general  pros- 
perity, the  general  glory,  and  the  general  renown.  And  at  last  it  has  received  a  vast 
addition  of  territory.  It  was  large  before ;  it  was  now  become  vastly  larger.  This  re- 
public now  stands  with  a  vast  breadth  across  the  whole  continent.  The  two  great  seas 
of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other  shore.  We  may  realise  the  description  of  the 
ornamental  edging  on  the  buckler  of  Achilles  : — 
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"  r>fow  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crownjd 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round  ; 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  heat  the  buckler  verge,  and  bound  the  whole." 

M'f .  Calhoun — Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  error  of  tiiS 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  the  admis- 
sion of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  I  have  heard  with  regret  the  statement  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Southern  people  to  get  an  extension  of  territory,  with  the  view  of 
Cultivating  cotton  with  more  success  than  they  would  in  a  crowded  settlement.  Now 
I  think  the  history  of  this  acquisition  will  not  sustain  such  a  view.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  acquisition  of  Florida  was  the  result  of  an  Indian  war.  The  Seminole  Indians 
'crossed  over  land  and  took  one  of  our  fortresses.  The  troops  Were  ordered  out,  but 
were  driven  back.  Then,  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson,  Pensacola  was 
taken.  It  was  these  acts,  and  not  the  desire  for  more  territory,  that  caused  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida.  I  admit,  however,  that  it  had  been  for  along  time  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  and  of  the  administration,  I  believe,  to  acquire  Florida  ;  but  it  was 
very  different  from  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Senator.  There  were  collected  together 
in  that  territory  four  tribes  of  Indians— the  Creek,  the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw,  and 
the  Cherokee — about  thirty  thousand  warriors,  who  held  connection,  almost  the  whole 
of  them,  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  and  had  their  trade  principally  with 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  a  most  pernicious  influence  was  at  work  there  ;  and  it  wag 
in  the  desire  of  preventing  any  conflict  between  these  Indians  and  ourselves  and  Spain, 
that  may  be  found  the  motive  which  induced  the  desire  to  acquire  Florida; 

I  come  now  to  Louisiana.  You  wfeil  know  that  the  immediate  dause  of  that  acquisi- 
tion was  the  suspension  of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Under  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  we  had  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  river  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  to  make 
deposits  there.  The  Spanish  authorities  interrupted  that  right.  This  brought  on 
great  agitation  in  the  West,  and  I  maintain,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
Some  gentlemen  then,  in  opposition  to  a  highly  respectable  party,  if  I  mistake  not, 
took  the  lead  in  the  desire  of  resorting  to  arms  to  acquire  that  territory.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, more  prudent,  desired  it  should  come  in  by  purchase.  Thejurchase  was 
made  to  remove  that  difficulty,  and  to  give  to  the  West  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.  That  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  admisssion  of  Louisiana. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  Texasi  Perhaps  no  gentleman  had  more  to  do  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  than  myself;  and  I  aver  that  I  would  have  been  among  the  very  last  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  to  have-made  any  movement,  at  that  time,  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  ;  and  I  go  further  and  say,  if  I  know  myself,  I  was  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  territory  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  slave  territory.  No, 
sir ;  a  very  different  motive  actuated  me.  I  knew  at  a  very  early  period  that  the 
British  government  had  given  encouragement  to  the  abolitionists  who  were  represented 
in  the  World's  Convention.  The  question  of  abolition  was  agitated  in  that  Convention  5 
and  one  gentleman  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  informed  him  that,  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment chose  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States,  theynufst  commence  at  Texas.  A 
committee  from  the  World's  Convention  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  this  very  gentleman  was  present  when  the  intercourse  took  place  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  that  committee,  and  he  gave  him  a  full  account  of  it  shortly  after* 
that  occurrence,  stating  that  Lord  Aberdeen  fell  into  the  project  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  abolitionists.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a  pretty  correct,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  honest  man.  Mr.  Pakenham  was  sent  hera  to  negotiate  rela- 
tive to  Oregon— and  incidentally  about  Texas.  He  was  ordered  to  read  his  declaration 
to  this  government,  stating  that  the  British  Government  was  negotiating  relative  to 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  all  Over  the  world,  and  in  Texas  especially.  It  was  well 
known,  further,  that  at  the  very  time  France  and  England  had  negotiated  with  Ameri- 
ca to  effect  that  purpose,  andottr  government  was  thrown  out  by  a — [The  remainder  of 
the  sentence  was  inaudible  to  the  reporter.]  The  objejpt  of  that  was  to  induce  Mexico 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  upon  the  ground  that  she  had  abolished  slave- 
ry.   Now,  all  these  are  matters  of  fact. 

Well,  sir,  where  is  the  man  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  if  the  project  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  successful,  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the  adjacent  States, 
would  have  been  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  British  emissaries. 

Sir,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  never  did,  and  never  would  run  into  the  folly  of  re- 
annexation,  which  I  always  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  absurd  ;  nor  would  I  put  it 
upon  what  I  might  have  put  it — upon  commercial  and  manufacturing  considerations, 
because  these  were  not  my  motives  principally.  And  I  choose  to  say  what  was  my  mo- 
tive. So  far  as  commerce  and  manufactures  were  concerned,  I  would  not  have  moved  at 
that  time. 

Now,  the  senator  objects  to  many  Northern  men  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
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enco  to  support  the  measure  of  annexation.  Well,  it  was  perfectly  right  that  thaj 
should  be  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  the  constitution  imposes.  What  man,  at 
that  time,  doubted  but  that  the  compromise  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  was  constitutional. 
That  territory  would  have  fallen,  any  how,  to  the  south.  All  the  reasonable  men  at 
the  North  agreed  to  the  extension  of  that  line,  so  that  part  of  Texas  might  fall  within 
it.     The  course  was,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  right  and  patriotic. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  made  these  corrections,  I  must  go  back  a  little  further, 
and  make  a  statement  which  1  think  the  honorable  senator  has  left  very  defective,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  He  stated  very  correctly  that  it  commenced  with 
the  old  confederation  ;  that  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Congress  ;  that  Congress  was 
sitting  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  while  the  convention  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia. 
Now,  I  have  not  looked  at  that  ordinance  very  recently,  but  my  memory  will  serve  me 
thus  far  :  Jefferson  introduced  a  proposition  to  exclude  slavery  in  1784.  There  was  a 
vote  upon  it,  and  I  think  upon  that  vote  every  southern  state  voted  for  it.  I  am  not 
certain  upon  this  point  i  therefore,  I  will  not  venture  my  memory  upon  it.  But  one 
thing  1  will  venture  further;  that  it  was  three  years  before  that  ordinance  ftas  passed. 
It  never  passed  until  1787  ;  and  it  was  then  only  passed,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  principle  of  compromise,  as  the  ordinance  contained  a  provision  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  constitution  about  fugitive  slaves,  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  this  was  the  compromise  upon  which  that  provision  was  made  to  commence  in 
1787.  We  supposed  that  in  that  we  had  an  indemnity.  In  that,  too,  we  made  a  great 
mistake;  for  what  possible  advantage  do  we  derive  from  this  stipulation  in  the  ordi- 
nance or  in  the  constitution  ?  Broken  faith  has  deprived  us  of  our  due  share  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  by  an  entire  exclusion  of  slavery. 

This  was  the  leading  question  which  destroyed  the  equilibrium.  And  then  followed 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  was  carried  mainly  by  Northern  votes,  although  now 
disavowed  and  not  respected  by  the  North.  That  was  the  next  step  which  caused  the 
equilibrium  to  be  broken  and  destroyed. 

Now,  sir,  having  made  these  remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  took  great  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  put  himself  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  the  contract  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  these  four  states,  stipulated  for  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  annexation.  His  position  was  manly  and  statesmanlike,  and  calculated  to 
produce  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Union.  He  went 
further ;  he  has  condemned — rightfully  condemned,  (and  in  that  he  has  shown  great 
firmness) — the  course  of  the  North  relative  to  the  stipulations  in  the  constitution  con- 
cerning fugitive  slaves.  But  permit  me  to  say — for  I  desire  to  be  candid  Upon  all  sub- 
jects— that  the  senator,  I  think,  as  well  as  many  of  the  friends  on  the  other  side,  put 
confidence  in  a  bill  which  has  been  reported,  to  extend  the  laws  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  recapture  of  slaves  further,  and  to  make  them  more  penal.  It  will  prove  falla- 
cious. It  is  impossible  to  make  any  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject  operative,  unless 
the  people  of  the  states  shall  feel  themselves  bound  to  cooperate. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  also  say  he  would  not  vote  for  the  Wilroot  Proviso — that  he 
believed  that  nature  had  already  excluded  slavery  from  the  new  territories.  Now,  as 
far  as  new  acquisition  is  concerned,  I  am  disposed  to  leave  the  question  to  nature  her- 
self. That  is  what  I  always  insisted  upon.  Let  that  portion  of  our  country  which  has 
more  naturally  a  non-slaveholding  population  be  occupied  and  governed  by  them,  and 
the  other  portions  by  us,  destroying  the  artificial  line,  although  that  is,  perhaps,  better 
than  none.  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  like  a  prophet  upon  the  Missouri  compromise.  Indeed, 
I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  nature  to  settle  and  organize  these  territories.  Organize 
them  upon  the  principle  of  the  gentleman,  and  give  us  free  scope,  and  a  sufficient  time 
to  get  in — we  ask  nothing  but  that,  and  we  never  will  ask  it.  When  the  gentleman  says 
he  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  nature,  I  understand  that  he  is  willing  to  remove  all  impedi- 
ments now  put  in  our  way,  deterring  our  people  from  going  there — I  mean  the  consum- 
mate folly  of  citing  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 
No  man  would  feel  more  happy  than  myself  to  believe  that  our  Union,  founded  by 
our  ancestors,  could  live  forever.  Looking  back,  through  the  course  of  forty  years  I 
have  spent  here,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  I  have  never  clone  one  act  in 
which  I  have  not  done  full  justice  to  all  sections ;  and  if  I  am  ever  exposed  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  contrary  motive,  it  will  be  because  I  have  been  ready  to  defend  my  section 
against  unconstitutional  laws, 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  declaration  of  the  senator,  that  this  Union  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. Am  I  to  understand  that  no  degree  of  oppression,  that  no  outrage,  that  no 
broken  faith,  can  prevent  the  destruction  of  this  Union  ?  Why, sir,  if  that  becomes  a 
fixed  fact,  it  will  be  the  great  instrument  of  introducing  oppression  and  broken  faith. 
No,  sir ;  the  Union  can  be  broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  do  it  if  you  go  on;  and  it 
can  only  be  preserved  by  justice,  faith,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Webster — I  have  listened  to  the  honorable  member,  but  the  crowded  state  of 
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the  room  has  prevented  me  from  hearing  all  his  remarks.  I  have  only  one  or  two  ob« 
serv»tions  to  make  ;  and,  to  begin,  I  take  notice  of  the  honorable  senator's  last  remark, 
and  ask  him  if  I  held  that  this  Union  could  not  be  broken  ?  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood  on  that  subject.  I  hold  that  tbe  breaking  up  of  this  Union  by  any  such 
thing  as  voluntary  secession  of  state  is  impossible.  I  know  that  the  Union  can  be 
broken,  as  other  governments  have  been ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be  such  a  degree 
of  oppression  by  one  part,  being  the  majority,  upon  the  minority,  as  will  warrant  re- 
sistance and  forcible  severance.  That  is  revolution.  On  that  ultimate  right  of  revo- 
lution I  have  not  been  speaking.  I  know  that  law  or  necessity  does  exist.  I  forbear 
from  going  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  run  into  discussion  upon  the  nature  of  this 
government.  The  honorable  member  and  myself  have  broken  lances  sufficiently  often 
heretofore — — 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  seat) — I  do  not  desire  it  now. 

Mr.  Webster — I  presume  the  honorable  senator  does  not  desire  to  do  it  now.  I  have 
quite  as  little  desire  as  he. 

The  honorable  gentleman  states  the  issues  on  which  the  old  acquisitions  of  territory 
were  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  Union.  Why,  undoubtedly,  wise,  skilful  public  men, 
having  an  object  to  accomplish,  took  advantage  of  occasions.  Indian  wars  were  the  oc- 
casions. A  fear  of  the  occupation  of  Texas  was  an  occasion.  And  when  the  occasion 
came  under  the  pressure  of  which,  or  under  justification  of  which,  the  thing  could  be 
done,  it  was  done — done  skilfully. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  further — and  that  is,  if  slavery  were  abolished,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  done  throughout  all  Mexico,  before  the  revolution  in  Texas  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Texan  government,  then,  if  it  were  desirable  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Texas  by  purchase,  as  a  means  of  preventing  its  becoming  a  British  possession, 
I  suppose  that  object  could  have  been  secured  by  making  it  free,  as  well  as  by  making 
it  slave  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  in  my  great  desire  not  to  prolong  this  debate,  I  have  omitted  what  I  intended  to 
say  upon  the  particular  question,  under  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Benton,)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass)  and  that  is,  upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  admitting 
California,  under  all  the  circumstance,  just  as  she  is.  The  more  general  subjects  are 
now  before  the  Senate,  under  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Clay.)  I  must  say  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  that  member  for  introducing  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  lucid  speech  which  he  has  made,  and  which  is  so  much  read  throughout 
the  whole  country.  I  feel  obligations  to  the  honorable  member  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bell)  for  the  light  which  he  has  shed  upon  this  subject ;  and  in  many  respects  it  will  be 
eeen  that  I  do  not  differ  much  from  the  leading  propositions  submitted  by  either  of 
them.  Now,  when  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  California  on  the  direct  question 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Senate,  I  propose — not  before  other  gentlemen  shall  have 
addressed  the  Senate,  who  have  a  desire  to  do  so — to  say  something  upon  the  boundaries 
of  California,  upon  the  constitution  of  California,  and  upon  the  expediency,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  of  admitting  her  into  the  Union  under  that  constitution. 

Mr.  Calhoun. — One  word  I  omitted  to  state  in  my  explanation.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  addition  of  Texas  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  it  is  a  fact 
that  all  this  addition  to  our  territory  made  it  by  no  means  equal  to  that  from  which  the 
Northern  States  had  excluded  us  before  that  acquisition.  The  territory  lying  west, be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  three-quarters  of  all  Louisiana,  and 
that  which  lies  between  Missouri  and  Ohio,  added  to  it,  makes  a  much  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  Florida,  Texas,  and  the  portion  of  Louisiana  which  has  fallen  to  our  share. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until 
*o-morrow. 
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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Mes- 
sage transmitting  the  Constitution  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HALL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  I  were  to  consult  my  indi- 
vidual interests,  it  is  probable  that  I  would  avoid 
all  discussion  of  the  bill  now  before  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  would  poorly  discharge  the  duties  of 
an  American  Representative,  if  personal  consider- 
ations should  induce  me  to  withhold  the  full  and 
free  expression  of  my  opinions  with  regard  to  any 
question  of  great  public  importance.  I  have,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing my  views  with  reference  to  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  notice  a 
single  remark  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, [Mr.  Bissell,]  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
favored  us  the  other  day.  On  that  occasion,  he 
thought  proper,  much  to  my  regret,  to  introduce 
Missouri  politics  into  this  arena.  He  went  out  of 
his  way  to  applaud  the  course  of  one  of  our  Sen- 
ators during  the  last  summer,  and  thereby  indi- 
rectly censured  myself  and  a  portion  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  honorable  member  from  Illinois  is 
much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  our  complaint 
against  the  Senator  alluded  to,  was  his  charging  a 
portion  of  the  South  with  favoring  disunion.  Far 
from  it.  We  believed,  and  we  still  believe,  that 
the  Senator's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposition  to  restrict  slavery  to 
its  present  limits — his  declaration  that  "  Congress 
governs  the  territory  as  it  pleases,  and  in  a  man- 
ner incompatible  with  the  Constitution" — his  ef- 
forts to  gain  popularity  for  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
by  asserting  that  Jefferson  was  its  author — and 
his  attempts  to  induce  our  people  to  sanction  it,  by 
saying  that  it  was  unwise  for  them  to  oppose  it — 
were  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  that  faction  which  was  so  eloquently  de- 
nounced by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a 
few  days  since,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  Union, 
which  we  were  all  so  anxious  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate. Perhaps  my  friend  from  Illinois  was  not 
aware  of  these  facts.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not 
aware  of  this  other  fact,  that  the  much-applauded 
Senator  was,  only  a  few  months  ago,  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State.  Yet  I 
feel  authorized  to  say,  that  such  was  the  case.  A 
short  time  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  men  in  Missouri,  in  which 
he  states: 

"  I  remarked  to  Colonel  Benton,  while  in  Liberty  last 
«mnmer,  that  I  thought  the  people  of  California  (I  do  not 


recollect  of  including  New  Mexico,  but  probably  did)  would 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  apply  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  He  replied,  prompt- 
ly, '  1  am  opposed  to  it,  sir.  There  is  too  much  of  a  con- 
glomerated mass  there,  and  it  is  not  the  old  regular  way  of 
doing  things.'" 

This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  that  Senator,  to- 
gether with  his  virtual  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  to  instruct  its  Senators 
in  Congress,  forced  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  abandon  him.  If  any  change  has 
recently  taken  place  in  his  opinions,  upon  the 
subjects  referred  to,  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  operation  of  selfish  consideratons; 
and  if  aught  of  evil  grows  out  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  our  State,  he  will  be  justly  chargeable 
with  having,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  ma- 
lignant passions,  ruined  the  very  men — the  Democ- 
racy of  Missouri — who  have  made  him  all  that  he 
is.  With  this  notice  of  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  I  dismiss  that  subject,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination  of  the  California  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.Chairman.it  has  been  frequently  asserted 
by  gentlemen  of  this  House,  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  that  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia into  the  Union,  with  her  present  constitution, 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  As  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
California,  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  charge 
which  has  thus  been  made.  On  what  ground  does 
that  charge  rest?  Why,  sir,  we  are  told  that  the 
constitution  of  California  prohibits  slavery  within 
her  limits  ;  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  proposes  the 
same  thing;  and  that,  therefore,  any  act  of  Congress 
recognizing  the  one,  is  just  as  objectionable  as  the 
adoption  of  the  other.  From  this,  to  me,  novel 
doctrine,  I,  as  a  southern  man,  and  the  Represent- 
ative of  a  slaveholding  constituency,  must  beg 
leave  to  dissent. 

The  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be 
an  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  gross  injustice, 
as  I  conceive,  to  one  half  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  tyrannical  in  its  operation  upon  those  im- 
mediately to  be  affected  by  it,  and  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.  By  admitting  California  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  we  would  perpetrate  no  such 
wrong.  We  would  not  violate  the  Constitution. 
We  would  only  exercise  an  expressly  delegated 
power.  We  would  not  oppress  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia. We  would  only  give  effect  to  their  praise- 
worthy ambition,  by  elevating  them  to  the  proud 
station  of  a  member  of  this  great  and  growing 
Confederacy.  Nor  would  we,  in  my  opinion,  act 
unjustly  towards  the  South.  We  would  only  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  people  of  California  to 
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determine  for  themselves  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery — a  right  that  is  claimed  by,  and  guarantied 
to,  every  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  revolution  seems  to  have 
been  effected  in  the  minds  of  certain  gentlemen, 
upon  the  slavery  question,  within  the  last  few 
months.  Until  very  recently,  I  had  understood 
the  southern  ground  to  be,  that  "  the  right  to  pro- 
'  hibit  slavery  in  any  territory,  belongs  exclusively 
'  to  the  people  thereof,  and  can  only  be  exercised 
1  by  them  in  forming  their  constitution  for  a  State 
'  government,  or  in  their  sovereign  capacity  as  an 
4  independent  State."  Such  is  the  very  language 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri at  its  last  session.  Some  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State  assailed  the  resolution  with  much  bitter- 
ness, as  being  too  ultra  southern.  One  of  our 
Senators  went  so  far  as  to  express  himself  thus 
with  regard  to  it:  "  Farewell  compromise!  fare- 
'  well  concession  !  farewell  Congress  !  farewell 
'  Missouri !  farewell  Constitution  of  the  United 
'  States,  and  of  all  the  States!"  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  Missouri  generally  ap- 
proved the  resolution.  I  advocated  it;  and  for 
advocating  it,  I  was  denounced  by  certain  indi- 
viduals as  a  disunionist  and  a  nullifier.  And  now, 
when  I  announce  my  determination  to  carry  that 
resolution  into  effect,  by  voting  for  the  admission 
of  California,  I  am  told,  from  another  quarter,  that 
I  favor  "  the  Executive  proviso.'"  Well,  sir,  all 
I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject  is  this:  That,  as  I 
was  not  driven  from  my  principles  last  summer, 
by  assaults  at  home,  so  I  will  not  be  driven  from 
my  principles  now,  by  assaults  here. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  can,  at  any  moment,  abolish 
slarvery  within  their  limits.  Now  will  it  be  seriously 
contended,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri, by  the  people  of  that  State,  would  be  as  ob- 
jectionable to  the  South,  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  do  the  same  thing  ?  And  if  not,  why 
not?  For  this  plain,  substantial  and  all-sufficient 
reason.  Under  our  Government,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  each  State  to  regulate  its  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  interfere  with  that  right,  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  compact  entered  into  when  this  Union  was 
formed.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason,  that  while  the 
passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  justly 
offensive  to  the  slaveholding  States,  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union  can  give  rise  to  no 
well-founded  complaints  in  any  quarter.  But,  it  is 
said,  that  we  cannot  properly  admit  California, 
because  Congress  has  not  authorized  the  people  to 
form  a  State  government.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
this  objection  has  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
rest.  The  Constitution  declares  that  "  new  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress,  into  this 
Union."  This  is  all  the  power  we  possess  over 
the  subject;  we  can  admit  States,  not  create  them. 
We  cannot  form  a  State  constitution.  We  cannot 
establish  a  State  government.  These  things  can 
only  be  done  by  the  people.  And  any  attempt  to  do 
them  by  any  other  power,  would  be  an  usurpation, 
wholly  without  constitutional  authority.  Have, 
then,  the  people  of  California  established  a  State 
government  ?  Have  they  adopted  a  State  constitu- 
tion ?  They  have.  Their  work  is  now  before  us — 
their  constitution  is  now  on  our  tables;  and  the 
question  submitted  is,  shall  we  admit  them  into  the 


Union?  The  Constitution  says,  we  may  admit 
them,  for  it  says  we  may  admit  new  States. 
But  gentlemen  say,  that  we  cannot  admit  them, 
because  we  have  not  declared  in  advance  that  we 
would  admit  them  upon  their  application.  Now,sir, 
I  understand  that  all  our  powers  are  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not  from 
an  act  of  Congress.  We  possess  those  powers, 
and  those  alone  which  the  Constitution  confers, 
and  they  can  neither  be  enlarged  nor  diminished, 
by  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation.  Suppose  that 
the  last  Congress  had  declared  that  no  more  States 
should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  that 
every  State  should  be  admitted  upon  its  applica- 
tion, no  matter  what  might  be  its  population  or  its 
boundaries;  would  such  a  declaration  have  been 
obligatory  upon  us?  Most  assuredly  not.  And 
why  ?  Because,  each  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pass  all  such  laws,  and  to  exercise  all  such  powers, 
as  the  Constitution  authorizes.  Any  other  doc- 
trine would  make  every  new  Congress  the  mere 
agent — the  mere  servant  of  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  impair,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  the  usefulness 
of  this  Government 

But  precedents  have  been  appealed  to.  We  are 
told  that  the  precedents  are  all  against  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
precedents,  and  see  what  they  are. 

On  the  11th  day  of  July,  1795,  the  Legislature 
of  the  then  Territory  of  Tennessee,  passed  "  An 
'  act  providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
'  ants  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
'  America,  south  of  the  river  Ohio,"  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  "that  if,  upon  taking  the  enumera- 
'  tion  of  the  people  in  the  said  territory,  as  by  that 
'  directed,  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  60,000 
'inhabitants'  therein,  counting  the  whole  of  the 
'  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
'  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
'  adding  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  the  Gov- 
'  ernor  be  authorized  and  requested,  to  recommend 

*  to  the  people  of  the  respective  counties,  to  elect 
'  five  persons  from  each  county,  to  represent  them 

•  in  convention,  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  at  such  time 
'  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
'  ing  a  constitution,  or  permanent  form  of  govern- 
'  ment."  The  census  of  the  territory  of  Tennes- 
see having  been  taken,  as  directed,  and  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  Gov- 
ernor Blount,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
act  which  I  have  recited,  issued  his  proclamation 
on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1795,  from  which  I 
desire  to  read  a  brief  extract.  After  certain  reci- 
tals, he  says: 

"Now  I,  the  said  William  Blount,  Governor,  &c,  do 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  respective  counties,  to  elect 
five  persons  for  each  county,  on  the  18th  and  19lh  days  of 
December  next,  to  represent  them  in  a  convention,  to  meet 
at  Knoxville,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  constitution,  or  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment. And  to  the  end,  that  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  convention  may  take  place 
in  the  respective  counties,  I,  the  said  William  Blount,  Gov- 
ernor, &c,  do  further  recommend  to  the  sheriff's,  or  their 
deputies,  respectively,  to  open,  and  hold,  polls  of  election 
for  members  of  convention,  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of 
December,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  same  manner  as  polls  of 
election  have  heretofore  been  held,  for  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and"  [now  listen]  "that  all  free  males, 
twenty-one  years  of  ae,e,  and  upward,  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  vote  by  ballot  for  five  persons,  for  members  of  convention." 

At  the  time  this  proclamation  was  issued,  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  relative  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  was  in  force  in  the  Territory  of 


Tennessee.  That  ordinance  provided,  "  that  a 
1  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
1  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and 
'  being  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  free- 
'  hold, and  two  years'residence  in  the  district,  shall 
1  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a 
'  Representative.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  provis- 
ion, Governor  Blount  advised  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  be  exercised  by  "  all  free  males,  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upward,"  whether  freeholders  or 
non-freeholders,  citizens  or  aliens,  white  or  black, 
residents  or  strangers.  The  people  of  Tennessee 
adopted  the  Governor's  recommendation,  formed 
a  constitution,  and  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  And  how  was  their  applica- 
tion received  ?  Was  it  rejected  ?  Were  they  re- 
manded back  to  a  territorial  condition,  as  has  been 
recently  asserted  ?  No,  sir!  no.  They  were  not 
so  remanded,  but  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  conformity  with  their  request.  On  the 
8th  day  of  April,  1796,  President  Washington 
transmitted  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
of  Tennessee,  and  certain  papers  accompanying  the 
same.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Dear- 
born, from  a  committee  of  this  House,  reported  a 
resolution,  admitting  Tennessee  into  the  Union. 
A  few  days  thereafter,  the  House  passed  the  res- 
olution. On  the  5th  day  of  May,  1796,  Mr.  King, 
of  New  York,  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  which  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, "  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  ceded  by  North  Car- 
olina," were  not  at  that  time,  "entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  new  State  into  the  Union."  The 
Senate  accordingly  passed  a  bill,  providing  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tennessee,  and 
their  future  admission  into  the  Union.  The  House 
amended  the  Senate  bill  in  its  title  and  in  substance, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  bill  admitting  Tennessee  into 
the  Union,  with  one  Representative  in  Congress, 
until  the  general  census  then  next  ensuing.  The 
Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  amendments. 
A  committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  the  House  amendments.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1796,  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  President:  on 
the  same  day  it  received  his  signature,  and  thus  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Such  are  briefly  the 
facts  connected  with  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
into  the  Union,  as  I  gather  them  from  the  public 
records  of  the  country,  as  contained  in  the  Amer- 
ican State  Papers,  Vol.  XX.,  Miscellaneous,  Vol. 
I,  pages  146,  147,  and  150,  and  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Journals,  for  the  year  1796.  This  history 
shows,  that  neither  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  our  Presidents,  nor  the  Congress  of  1796,  be- 
lieved an  act  of  Congress  necessary  to  authorize 
the  people  of  a  territory  to  form  a  State  govern- 
ment. It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  also, 
that  General  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  prepared  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  and  he,  surely,  would  not 
have  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body, 
had  he  believed  its  proceedings  to  be  contrary  to 
law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  . 
United  States. 

Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,   and    Iowa,  were 
also  admitted  into  the  Union,  without  any  act  of  j 
Congress  being  passed,  authorizing  the  people  of; 
^hose  States  to  form  constitutions — at  least,  after  ! 


the  most  diligent  search,  I  have  been  able  to  find 
no  such  law.  But  the  case  of  Michigan  deserves 
especial  notice.  One  of  the  allegations  most  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  most  zealously  urged 
against  the  admission  of  California  is,  that  her 
people  were  not  an  organized  political  community, 
by  act  of  Congress,  at  the  time  they  formed  and 
adopted  their  constitution.  Precisely  the  same 
difficulty  existed  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  At  the 
time  the  people  of  that  State  formed  their  constitu- 
tion, and  for  some  years  previous,  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  embraced  all  the  territory  that  is  now 
included  within  theStates  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  Hence,  the 
people  who  resided  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  State  of  Michigan,  were  not,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  an  organized  political  community,  by 
virtue  of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  only  a  part  of  such  a  community.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, given  for  that  purpose,  but  after  such  con- 
sent had  been  twice  refused,  passed  an  act,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1835,  authorizing  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  that  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  right  of  suffrage  within  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  as  fixed  by  Congress,  was  confined  to 
free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  resided  within  the  territory  one  year,  and  had 
paid  a  county,  or  territorial  tax.  Yet  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  disregarding  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, enacted,  in  the  second  section  of  the  statute 
which  I  have  recited,  "that  the  free  white  male 
'  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  above  the  age  of 
1  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  reside  therein  three 
'  months  immediately  preceding  Saturday,  the 
'  fourth  day  of  April  next,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
'sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  be,  and  they 
'  are  hereby  authorized  to  choose  delegates,  to  form 
'  a  constitution,  &c"  The  people  of  a  portion  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan — the  people,  I  reiterate, 
who  were  not  a  political  community,  under  any 
act  of  Congress,  then  in  force — approving  the  pro- 
visions of  the  territorial  law,  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  as  a 
State,  and  were  conditionally  admitted  on  the  15ih 
of  June,  1836.  They  having,  by  a  convention  of 
delegates,  elected  for  that  purpose,  given  their 
assent  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  June  15th, 
1836,  were  unconditionally  admitted  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1837,  during  the  Administration  of 
President  Jackson.  From  this  review  of  facts,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  every  objection  urged  against 
the  admission  of  California,  on  the  ground  that 
her  people  were  not  an  organized  political  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  not  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress,  applied  with  full 
force  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  Yet  these  objec- 
tions were  then  overruled  as  captious  and  unsub- 
stantial, and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  so  regarded 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the  question  be- 
fore us,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  recent  history 
of  California.  We  should  remember,  that  the 
American  citizens,  resident  there,  had  revolution- 
ized all  the  country  around  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  north  thereof,  before  we  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  our 
flag  was  run    up  in  California,    the   people  who 
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lived  in  that  country,  cheerfully  recognized  our 
authority,  because  they  loved  our  Union,  and  the 
institutions  under  which  they  had  been  reared. 
About  the  time  that  the  people  of  California  com- 
menced their  revolution,  war  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Our  operations 
were  so  active,  during  that  war,  that  Mexico  was 
unable  to  send  any  troops  to  California,  while 
hostilities  continued  with  us.  Indeed,  she  made 
no  effort  to  do  so.  A  few  months  after  Commo- 
dore Sloat  had  hoisted  our  flag  at  Monterey,  the 
Mexican  population  of  California  attempted  to  re- 
take the  country.  As  soon  as  this  revolt  was  known, 
five  hundred  of  our  emigrants  hastened  to  supress 
it.  They  marched  several  hundred  miles  in  Califor- 
nia, driving  all  opposition  before  them;  and,  but 
for  some  unfortunate  delays,  they  would  have  re- 
duced the  enemy,  before  Kearney  and  Stockton 
had  been  able  to  strike  a  blow.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  these  facts — facts  within  the  knowledge, 
doubtless,  of  every  gentleman  here  present — must 
satisfy  all  that,  but  for  our  interference,  California 
would,  at  this  time,  have  been  an  independent 
State.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  had  not  acquired  Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico  might  have  attempted  to  recon- 
quer it;  but,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  zeal  with 
which  our  citizens  would  have  rushed  to  the  relief 
of  their  brethren  in  California,  and  upon  the  mul- 
titudes which  the  recent  discoveries  in  that  coun- 
try have  drawn  to  it,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  Mexico  would  have  been  successful 
for  a  single  moment.  I  therefore  reassert  that, 
but  for  our  interference,  California  would,  at  this 
time,  have  been  an  independent  State,  owning,  in 
fee,  all  the  public  domain  within  her  limits,  indu- 
ing her  exhauslless  mines  of  gold.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  our  own  interests,  we  chose 
to  interfere.  We  therefore  occupied  a  country, 
which  our  citizens  had,  without  our  aid,  already 
conquered.  As  soon  as  our  Government  took 
possession  of  California,  military  contributions 
were  levied  upon  her  people,  and  military  rule 
was  established  over  them.  While  war  lasted, 
these  evils  were  borne,  as  temporary  in  their  char- 
acter, and  as  necessary  incidents  to  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities. It  was  hoped,  that  when  peace  was  es- 
tablished, military  rule  and  exaction  would  both 
cease.  This  hope  was  disappointed.  Military 
rule  and  military  exactions  still  continued  the  por- 
tion of  California;  and  yet,  her  people  still  ac- 
quiesced; and  still  they  hoped  for  relief.  The 
action  of  the  last  Congress,  however,  but  too 
clearly  announced  to  them  that  they  must  expect 
no  aid  from  us,  under  the  present  state  of  excite- 
ment, relative  to  the  question  of  slavery.  We  not 
only  failed  to  give  them  a  territorial  organization, 
but  we  extended  our  revenue  laws  over  them  in 
this  way,  subjecting  them  to  the  burdens,  while 
we  denied  them  the  benefits  of  government.  Thus 
situated,  the  people  of  California  thought  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  take  care  of  themselves — to  protect 
their  lives,  and  to  secure  their  property.  They 
accordingly  met  in  convention,  established  a  gov- 
ernment, and  feeling  themselves  able  to  support  a 
State  organization,  they  have  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  And  for  this  they  have  been 
denounced.  These  denunciations  sound  strangely 
in  my  ears. 

Have  gentlemen  forgotten  the  course  of  events 
in  Oregon  ?  In  1845,  the  people  of  that  territory 
established  a  government  and  adopted  a  constitu- 


tion. For  some  years  they  lived  under  the  laws 
enacted  by  themselves.  We  heard  no  charges 
of  usurpation  against  the  people  of  Oregon  for 
their  conduct.  Every  one  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  propriety  of  their  action.  The  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  one  of  his  official  commu- 
cations  to  Congress,  alluded  to  the  course  of  the 
people  of  Oregon,  in  the  strongest  terms  of  com- 
mendation; and  Congress,  in  the  17th  section  of 
the  act  organizing  the  Oregon  Territory,  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  people  thereof,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  emphatic  manner,  by  declaring,  "  that  all 
'  suits,  processes,  and  proceedings,  civil  and  crirri- 
'  inal,  at  law  and  in  chancery,  and  all  indictments 
'  and  informations,  which  shall  be  pending  and 
'  undetermined  in  the  courts  established  by  author- 
'  ity  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon, 
'  within  the  limits  of  the  said  territory,  when  this 
'  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  transferred  to  be 
'  heard,  tried,  prosecuted,  and  determined,  in  the 
'  district  courts  hereby  established,  which  may 
'  include  the  counties  or  districts,  where  any  such 
'  proceeding  may  be  pending.  All  bonds,  recog- 
'  nizances  and  obligations  of  every  kind  whatso- 
'  ever,  valid  under  the  existing  laws  within  the  lim- 
1  its  of  said  territory,  shall  be  valid  under  this  act; 
'  and  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  laws 
'  in  force  within  said  limits,  may  be  prosecuted, 
'tried  and  punished  in  the  courts  established  by 
'  this  act,  in  like  manner  as  they  would  have  been 
1  under  the  laws  in  force  within  the  limits  compos- 
'  ing  said  territory,  at  the  time  this  act  shall  go 
'  into  operation."  It  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  section,  which  so  fully  sanctions 
the  action  of  the  people  of  Oregon  in  establishing 
a  government,  without  the  previous  assent  of  Con- 
gress, was  not  objected  to  by  a  single  gentleman 
in  this  or  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  people  of  California  for  doing 
that  which  was  so  highly  applauded  in  the  people 
of  Oregon,  have  been  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable 
usurpation  !  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
did  not  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Their  population 
was  so  small,  and  their  means  were  so  scanty, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  sustain  a  govern- 
ment. Hence  they  asked  us  for  assistance,  and 
petitioned  us  for  a  territorial  organization.  The 
situation  of  California  is  far  different.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  numerous  and  wealthy; 
they  are  able  to  sustain  a  State  government;  they 
therefore  ask  us  for  no  pecuniary  aid;  they  de- 
mand no  appropriation  out  of  our  treasury  to 
enable  them  to  administer  their  local  government. 
All  they  request  is  that  they  may  be  permit- 
ted to  govern  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 
Now,  surely,  sir,  if  the  people  of  Oregon  were  jus- 
tifiable in  establishing  a  government  and  adopting 
a  constitution,  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
the  people  of  California  must  be  justified  for  doing 
the  same  thing,  unless  it  can  be  made  appear,  that 
the  superior  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  latter, 
deprive  them  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were 
for  years  exercised  by  the  former. 

Still,  it  is  said,  that  we  should  remand  California 
to  a  territorial  condition,  condemn  the  entire 
course  of  her  people  in  forming  a  government, 
and  sternly  reject  their  application  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  It  may  be  well  for  us 
to  consider  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  our  part.     Time  will  not  permit  me  to 


examine  this  subject  at  length.  I  must  content 
myself  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  remarks  of  certain  greatly-distinguished  gentle- 
men of  the  South,  upon  a  very  similar  question, 
which  was  mooted  here  some  years  since.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  able  speech 
on  the  Missouri  question,  used  this  language: 

'■  If  you  refuse  to  admit  Missouri  without  the  prohibition, 
nml  she  refuses  it,  and  proceeds  to  form  a  constitution  for 
herself,  and  then  applies  for  admission,  what  will  you  do? 
Will  you  compel  them  by  force?  |{y  wiiotn  or  by  what 
force  can  this  be  effected  ?  Will  the  States  in  the  neighbor- 
hood join  hi  tin'  crusade?  Will  they,  who  to  a  man  think 
Missouri  is  right  and  you  are  wrong,  arm  in  such  a  cause  ? 
Can  you  send  a  force  from  the  eastward  of  the  Delaware  ? 
The  very  distance  forbids  it,  anil  distance  isa  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  a  country  attacked.  If,  in  the  days  of  James  the 
Second,  English  soldiers,  under  military  discipline,  when 
ordered  to  march  against  their  countrymen,  contending  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  disobeyed  the  order  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  do  you  think  our  free  brethren  on  the  Mississippi  will 
not  do  the  same  thing?  Yes,  sir !  they  will  refuse,  and  you 
will  at  last  be  obliged  to  retreat  from  this  measure,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  your  Gov- 
ernment."— National  Intelligencer,  June  26,  1820. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  a  little  changed, 
applies  with  full  force  to  the  case  before  us.  I 
leave  it  to  gentlemen  to  make  the  change  for 
themselves,  and  beg  them  to  ponder  and  reflect 
upon  the  views  of  that  eminent  southern  states- 
man and  patriot. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  than 
whom  this  country  has  produced  no  better  man, 
and  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment,  and  the 
genuineness  of  whose  republicanism,  are  now 
proverbial,  thus  expressed  himself  with  reference 
to  "  the  Missouri  controversy:" 

"All  governments,  no  matter  what  theirform,  want  more 
power  and  more  authority,  and  all  the  governed  want  less 
government.  Great  Britain  lost  the  United  States  by  at- 
tempting to  govern  too  much,  and  to  introduce  new  principles 
of  governing.  The  United  States  would  not  submit  to  the 
attempt,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  Great  Britain 
to  abandon  it,  but  in  vain.  The  United  States  would  not 
yield  ;  and  the  result  is  known  to  the  world.  The  battle  is 
not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  What  reason 
have  we  to  expect  that  we  can  persuade  Missouri  to  yield 
to  our  opinion  that  did  not  apply  as  strongly  to  Great  Britain  ? 
They  arc,  as  near  akin  to  us,  as  we  were  to  Great  Britain. 
They  are    '  flesh  of  our  flesh  and    bone   of  our  bone,' 

*  *  *  every  free  nation  has  had  some  principle  in  their 
government,  to  which  more  importance  was  attached  than 
any  other.  The  English  were  not  to  be  taxed  without  their 
consent  given  in  Parliament:  the  American  is  to  form  their 
own  State  government,  so  that  it  be  not  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  It  would  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  support  the  amendment,  what  is  intended  to 
be  done,  if  it  be  adopted,  and  the  people  of  Missouri  will  not 
yield,  but  go  on  and  form  a  State  government,  (having  the 
requisite  number  agreeably  to  the  ordinance,)  as  Tennessee 
did,  and  then  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Will 
she  be  admitted  as  Tennessee  was,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  or  will  the  application  be  rejected,  as 
the  British  Government  did  the  petitions  of  the  old  Congress? 
If  you  do  not  admit  her,  and  she  will  not  return  to  the 
territorial  government,  will  you  declare  her  people  rebels, 
as  Great  Britain  did  us,  and  order  them  to  be  conquered  for 
contending  for  the  same  rights  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
now  enjoys?  Will  you  for  this,  order  the  father  to  inarch 
against  the  son,  and  brother  against  brother?    God  forbid  ! 

*  *  *  If  you  should  declare  them  rebels,  and  conquer 
them,  would  that  attach  thorn  to  the  Union?  No  one  can 
expect  this.  "  *  If  the  United  States  are  to  make  con- 
quests, do  not  let  the  first  begin  at  home.  Nothing  is  to  be 
got  by  American  conquering  American.  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget,  that  we  arc  not  legislating  for  ourselves,  and  that  the 
American  character  is  not  yielding  when  rights  are  con- 
cerned."— National  Intelligencer,  February  12, 1820. 

The  extract  I  have  just  read,  is  full  of  wisdom. 

It  appeals  to  the   North  not  to   trespass  upon  the 

rights  of  the  South — it  appeals  to  the  South  not 

•>  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  California — it  ap- 


peals to  the  majority  not  to  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  but  to  practice  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, and  thus  to  gather  the  affections  of  all  around 
the  Union — giving  strength  to  our  Government, 
and  perpetuity  to  our  institutions. 

But  I  go  further.  I  not  only  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  California  have  acted  properly,  and  that  we 
may  properly  admit  them  into  the  Union,  but  that 
it  is  our  duty  so  to  admit  them.  Nothing,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  than  an  attempt  to  retain  the 
people  of  the  territories  forever  in  a  state  of  terri- 
torial vassalage.  Suppose  that  the  original  thirteen 
States  had  steadily  refused  to  admit  any  other 
States  into  the  Union,  and  had  thus  sought  to  keep 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  mighty  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  a  territorial  condition  forever:  would 
such  a  course  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  our  Government  ?  Would  it  have  been 
Jlmerican  to  exclude  the  millions  who  live  in  the 
new  States,  from  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Government,  while  they  are  subjected  to  a  full 
share  of  its  burdens  ?  Would  it  have  been  exactly 
republican  to  retain  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  other 
great  States  of  the  West,  down  to  the  present 
time,  as  mere  colonies  of  the  original  parties  to 
the  Constitution?  No  one  will  venture  to  answer 
these  inquiries  affirmatively.  If,  then,  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions  requires  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  territorial  condition  of  our  people, 
when  is  the  period  at  which  the  state  of  depend- 
ence should  cease?  It  is  the  very  moment  when 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  living  within 
convenient  boundaries  in  any  of  our  territories, 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  State,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  assuming  that  condition. 

This  subject  was  well  and  ably  discussed  on  the 
proposition  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  State  government,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
The  opponents  of  the  "  Missouri  restriction"  at 
that  day,  boldly  proclaimed  the  very  doctrines  that 
I  have  here  laid  down.  Mr.  Holmes,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
said  : 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted,  and  no  difference  is  au- 
thorized. The  authority  is  to  admit  or  not,  but  not  to  pre- 
scribe conditions.  What  would  be  a  fair  construction  of 
this  ?  Surely  not  that  Congress  might  hold  a  territory  in  a 
colonial  condition  as  long  as  they  choose,  nor  that  they 
might  admit  a  new  Stale  with  less  political  rights  than  an- 
other, but  that  the  admission  should  be  as  soon  as  the  people 
needed,  and  were  capable  of  supporting  a  State  governmellt.,, 
— National  Intelligencer,  Feb.  19,  1820. 

Mr.  J.  Barbour,  at  that  time  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Virginia,  said: 

"What,  then,  is  your  power?  Simply  whether  you  will 
admit  or  refuse.  This  is  the  limit  of  your  power.  And 
even  this  power  is  subject  to  control,  whenever  a  territory  it 
sufficiently  large,  and  Us  population  sufficiently  numerous :  your 
discretion  ceases,  and  the  obligation  becomes  imperious  that 
you  forthwith  admit ;  for  I  hold  that,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  the  people  thus  circumstanced  arc  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  self-government." — National  Intelligeyicer, 
March  18,  1820. 

Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour,  late  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
1820  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Virginia,  said: 

"The  first  which  I  shall  examine,  because  it  has  been 
most  relied  on,  is  in  these  words  :  '  New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  Union.'  Now,  say  gentlemen,  this  pro- 
vision is  permissive,  not  imperative — that  as  Congress  may, 
so  they  may  noi,  admit;  and  as  they  may  not  admit,  there- 
fore, they  may  in  their  discretion  impose  their  own  terms. 
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On  my  part  it  is  contended,  that  the  power  of  Congress  is 
limited  to  the  simple  alternative  of  admitting,  or  not  admit- 
ting—that even  this  power  is  subject  to  the  modification,  that 
they  have  not  the  moral  right  to  refuse  admiasionto  a  territory 
whose  situation  and  circumstances  suit  it  for  admission." — Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  April  13,  1820. 

Mr.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  said: 
"  Under  the  head  of  preliminary  facts,  and  positions,  let 
us  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  claims  of  the  people 
and  Territory  of  Missouri,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  member  of  this  great  political  family.  Her  territory  is  not 
unusually  large.  The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  State  are 
not  greater — do  not  contain  more  square  miles — than  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Her  population  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  upward  of  60,000.  No  State,  which 
has  been  admitted  into  this  Union  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  admission,  a  greater 
population ;  several  of  them  had  scarcely  half  the  number. 
The  Constitution,  when  it  says,  'new  States  maybe  admit- 
ted by  the  Congress,  into  the  Union,'  is  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  numbers  or  boundary;  but  leaves  that  subject  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  Congress.  The  manner  in  which 
that  discretion  has  been  exercised,  has  been  so  uniform  and  in- 
variable, that  it  amounts  to  a  law.    It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 

PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ALL  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES, THAT  WHENEVER  THEIR  NUMBERS  APPROACH  TO 
FIFTY  OR  SIXTY  THOUSAND,  THEY  SHALL  BE  AT  LIBERTY  TO 
BURST  FROM  AROUND  THEM  THE  BONDS  AND  CHAINS  OF  TER- 
RITORIAL SERVITUDE,  AND  VASSALAGE,  AND  ASSUME  AND 
EXERCISE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT — THE  INALIEN- 
ABLE RIGHTS  OF  MANKIND." 

"  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  independent  of  the  practice  of  this 
Government,  in  admitting  other  States  into  the  Union,  I 
say,  upon  principle,  if  Missouri  were  the  first  candidate  that 
ever  offered  and  asked  for  admission,  we  would  be  bound 
to  do  one  of  two  things — either  to  receive  her  as  a  sister 
State,  or  permit  her  to  set  up  an  independent  government 
for  herself.  Who,  in  this  House,  is  prepared  to  deny  and 
disclaim  the  principles  upon  which  the  American  Revolu- 
tion commenced,  and,  in  contending  for  which,  we  estab- 
lished our  independence?  *  * .  *  The  principle  wecontended 
for  was  this,  that  we,  from  our  intelligence  and  population, 
were  competent  for  all  the  purposes  of  self-government;  and 
that  it  was  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all  men,  to  be  bound 
by  no  laws,  unless  they  participated  in  their  enactment;  and 
that  any  law  made  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  we  had  no  voice — no  representation — was 
not  only  not  obligatory  upon  us,  but  absolutely,  as  it  re- 
spected us,  null  and  void.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
it  was  contended,  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  their  Majesty,  were  binding  upon  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  The  above  was  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween the  parties.  Our  right  to  a  seat  upon  ihis  floor,  our 
being  assembled  here  this  day,  proclaims  the  glorious  result 
of  the  contest.  But,  then,  in  those  good  times,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  the  feeling  and  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  contend,  and  spill  the  best  blood  of  the  land,  for  first 
principles.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  one  portion  of 
these  United  States  find  it  their  interest,  to  combat  those 
very  principles  for  which  a  number  of  their  fathers  gloriously 
perished." — National  Intelligencer,  March  9,  1820. 

The  language  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  was 
even  more  explicit  than  any  that  I  have  yet  quo- 
ted. In  a  report,  adopted  by  that  body  on  the  first 
day  of  February,  1820,  are  found  the  following 
bold  and  emphatic  declarations,  to  which  I  ask 
the  especial  attention  of  the  committee: 

"  In  the  first  place,"  (says  the  report,)  "  it  is  denied  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  continue  the  dependence  of  the 
territory,  at  pleasure — to  perpetuate  its  minority  and  their 
regency.  And  this  is  denied  without  any  reference  to  com- 
pact or  treaty.  It  is  true,  the  Constitution  gives  a  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations, 
for  the  government  of  its  territories ;  but  powers  maybe 
restrained,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  may  be  enlarged, 
by  implication  ;  and  if  there  be  an  irresistible  implication, 
limiting  any  grant  of  power,  it  is  believed  that  this  grant  is 
bo  limited.  It  can  never  be  believed,  that  an  association  of 
free  and  independent  States,  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
general  defence,  of  establishing  justice,  and  of  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  ever  con- 
templated the  acquisition  o£'  territory  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing, and  perpetuating  for  oihers  and  their  posterity 
that  colonial  bondage  against  which  they  themselves  had  so 
lately  revoked.  The  provision,  for  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  destiny 


intended  for  the  acquired  territories.  It  being  foreseen, 
however,  that  circumstances  might  occur  to  control  this 
destination,  or  that  experience  might  prove  it  unsafe  or  un- 
wise, a  discretion  was  given  to  refuse  or  admit  the  new 
States — there  being  embraced  in  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
territories,  the  means  of  entitling  them  to  independence. 
The  territories  of  the  United  States  are  rightfully  held  in 
pupilage,  as  long  as  their  infancy  unfits  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment, or  admission  into  the  Union,  but  unjustly  detained 
in  bondage,  whenever  their  maturity  arrives.  Jit  that  period 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  admittance  into  the  political  family 
as  equals,  or  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  as  independent  States. 
Power  may  enslave  them  longer,  but  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
justice — the  genius  of  our  political  institutions,  and  our  own 
example — proclaim  their  title  to  break  their  bonds  and  assert 
their  freedom. — Laws  of  Virginia,  1819-20. 

What  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  meant  by  the 
people  of  a  territory  arriving  at  maturity,  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  report  from  which  I 
have  just  read,  was  upon,  and  in  favor  of,  the  prop- 
osition to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form 
a  State  constitution.  The  Legislature,  therefore, 
considered  the  territory  of  Missouri  as  having  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  But  Missouri  at  that  time  con- 
tained only  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants; 
and,  as  the  present  population  of  California  much 
exceeds  the  population  of  Missouri  in  1820,  the 
people  of  California  are,  according  to  the  old  Vir- 
ginia doctrine,  entitled  to  admission  into  theUnion, 
or  to  absolute  independence.  "Power,"  to  re- 
peat the  language  of  the  report,  "  may  enslave 
'them  longer,  but  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  jus- 
'  tice,  the  genius  of  our  political  institutions,  and 
'our  own  example,  proclaim  their  title  to  break 
'  their  bonds  and  assert  their  freedom."  But  it 
may  be  said  that  I  over-estimate  the  number  of 
people  in  California.  In  order  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  appeal  to  facts.  The  report  of  one  of 
the  United  States  officers  at  San  Francisco,  states 
that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  at  that 
port  by  sea,  between  the  first  of  April  and  the 
first  of  December  last,  was  upward  of  twenty- 
nine  thousand.*  We  know,  from  evidence  that  is 
as  good  as  official,  that  about  seven  thousand  emi- 
grant wagons  left  the  western  part  of  Missouri, 
last  Spring,  for  California,  by  the  way  of  the  South 
Pass.  Many  emigrants  went  the  same  route  at 
that  time,  with  pack-mules.  If,  however,  we 
throw  out  of  consideration  the  latter  altogether, 
and  allow  four  persons  to  each  wagon,  we  have 
twenty-eight  thousand  as  the  number  of  those  who 
emigrated  to  California  last  season  by  the  northern 


*  Since  this  speech  was  delivered  the  following  statement 
has  been  received: 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  the  12th  April  to  the  end  of  January  last,  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement  from  the  records  of  the 
harbor-master's  office : 

Amount  of  tonnage  arrived  since  April  12, 1849,  until  date, 
January  29, 1850. 

American .' 223,429 

Foreign 55,809 

Total 284,238 

Number  of  passengers  arrived  during  the  same  period. 

Feinale.  Male. 

American   919  29,840 

Foreign 502  8,627 

Total 1,421  38,467 

Number  of  ships  that  have  arrived  during  that  period. 

American 487 

Foreign 318 

Total 805 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  United  States  ships  and  trans- 
ports, and  the  mail  steamers. 
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overland  route.  A  large  number  of  emigrants  also 
went  to  California  by  the  way  of  Santa  Fe,  Fort 
Smith  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  The 
number  who  went  by  all  the  routes  last  mentioned, 
has  never  been  estimated  at  less  than  ten  thousand. 
These  data  give  sixty-seven  thousand  as  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  to  California  during  eight  months 
of  last  year,  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least  were 
American  citi&ns.  But  many  persons  were  in 
California  before  the  first  of  April  last,  and  many 
have  gone  there  since  the  first  of  December  last. 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe,  that  there 
are  not  one  hundred  thousand  people  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  new  State  of  California.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  estimating  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Her  recent  popular  vote  stood  as  follows: 

For  the  Constitution 12,061 

Against  the  Constitution 811 

Total 12,872 

For  Governor.  Votes. 

Peter  H.  Burnett 6,783 

S.  A.  Sutter 2,201 

Wm.  M.  Stewart 619 

W.  Scott  Sherwood 3,220 

John  W.  Geary 1,358 

Scattering 32 

Total 14,213 

Now,  it  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  this  vote 
is  larger  than  that  given  by  any  of  the  new  States 
at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  except 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Louisiana  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812.  The 
first  popular  vote  given  in  that  State,  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  full  returns,  was  at  the  elec- 
tion for  Governor,  in  1820,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Votes. 

Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  received ],9U3 

Peter  Derligny " 1,187 

Abntr  L.  Duncan "        1,031 

J.  N.  Destrehan "        627 

Total 4,748 

Niles's  Register,  December  26,  1820,  Vol.  19,  page  280. 

Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
day  of  December,  1816.  According  to  Niles's 
Register,  Vol.  13,  page  111,  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  at  the  Congressional  election  in  that 
State,  in  1816,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the 
10th  day  of  December,  1817,  and  Illinois  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1818. 

The  earliest  vote  given  in  either  of  those  States, 
of  which  1  have  found  any  authentic  account,  was 
cast  in  1822,  and  is  thus  reported  in  Niles'  Regis- 
ter: 

"Illinois.— Edward  Coles  is  reelected  Governor  of,  an^ 
Daniel  P.  Cook  reelected  the  Representative  from  this  State- 
Mr.  Cook  had  4,764  votes,  and  his  opponent,  John  McLean, 
3,311."—  [Niles's  Register,  vol.  23,  page  43  ] 

"  Mississippi. — The  vote  lately  taken  for  a  Representative 
In  Congress,  stood  thus:  For  Mr.  Rankin,  4,811 ;  for  Mr. 
Poindexter,  2,654." — [Niles's  Register,  vol.  23,  page  961.] 

It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  for  apportioning  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  was  only  35,000  at  the  time 
the  States  I  have  mentioned  were  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  that  it  is  now  70,680.  Yet,  if  we 
make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the 
vote  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  from 
the  date  of  their  admission,  until  the  year  1822, 


we  will  still  find  that  the  vote  of  California  is  as 
large,  compared  with  the  present  ratio,  as  the  vote 
of  either  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  or  Il- 
linois was,  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  com- 
pared with  the  ratio  which  then  existed. 

Let  us  now  come  to  a  later  period:  Arkansas 
and  Michigan  were  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1836.  At  the  Presidential  election,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  the  popular  vote  in  those  States  was 
as  follows: 

Arkansas. 
Van  Buren.  Jill  others.  Total. 

2,400 1 ,238 3,638 

MicniQAN. 
Van  Buren.  Jill  others.  Total. 

7,360 4,000 11,360 

Since  1836,  the  ratio  for  a  Representative  in 
Congress  has  been  increased  about  fifty  per  cent 
while  the  vote  of  California  is  nearly  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Arkansas  was  at  the  time  of 
her  admission,  and  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Michigan,  although  in  the  latter  State  for- 
eigners were  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  let  us  come  to  a  still  later  period:  Florida 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1845.  The  vote  at  one  of  her  first  Con- 
gressional elections  stood  thus:  ForBrokenbrough, 
2,669;  for  Cabell,  2,632.     Total,  5,301. 

Iowa  came  into  (he  Union  in  1846.  The  vote 
at  her  first  State  election  was: 

For  Governor.  Votes. 

Ansel  Brisrses 6,689 

Thomas  McKnight 6,582 

Total 13,271 

(Niles's  Register,  vol.  71,  page  296.) 

At  this  election,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
Iowa  elected  two  members  of  this  House,  Leffler 
and  Hastings,  both  of  whom  were  admitted  to 
their  seats.  The  ratio  for  apportioning  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  has  not  been  changed  since 
1845,  and  yet,  though  California  has  polled  more 
than  twice  as  many  votes  as  Florida  did  at  her 
first  State  election,  and  a  larger  vote  than  Iowa 
did  at  her  first  State  election,  when  she  chose 
two  members  of  this  body,  we  are  told  that  Cali- 
fornia has  not  a  sufficient  population  for  a  State. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Mississippi.  Will  the 
gentleman  inform  us  how  many  foreign  votes  were 
polled  in  California? 

Mr.  HALL.  With  pleasure.  The  constitu- 
tion of  California  confines  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
"  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
white  male  citizens  of  Mexico,  who  have  elected 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  exchanged  and  ratified  at  Gluere- 
taro,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1848,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,"  &c.  None  but  such 
persons  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  late  election  in 
California.  What  is  the  precise  number  of  the 
latter  class  I  do  not  know;  but  I  can  approximate 
pretty  near  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  McCulIoch 
tells  us  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  that  the 
white  population  of  California,  Mexican  and  for- 
eign, in  theyearl832,  didnot exceed  five  thousand. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Mexican  population  in 
California  doubled  themselves  in  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  elected  to 
become  citizens  under  the  treaty,  we  would  have 
not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  Mexican  voters 
in  that  State.  In  the  next  place,  in  the  year 
1847,  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
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lation  in  California,  against  our  authority,  in 
which  revolt,  almost  every  arm-bearing  Califor- 
nian  was  engaged.  The  Californians  estimated 
their  force  at  about  five  hundred  men — we  estimated 
it  at  about  seven  hundred.  If  we  suppose  that 
only  one  half  of  the  adult  male  Californians  par- 
ticipated in  the  insurrection,  this  would  give  four- 
teen hundred,  as  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
that  class  of  voters  now  in  the  State  of  California. 
Finally,  the  representatives  from  California  es- 
timate the  whole  number  of  Mexican  voters  in  that 
State,  at  about  thirteen  hundred.    Now,  if  we  sup- 

Eose  that  all  of  these  persons,  whether  thirteen 
undred,  fourteen  hundred,  or  sixteen  hundred, 
voted  at  the  election  in  California,  still  we  have  a 
greater  American  voting-population  in  that  State, 
than  was  polled  by  any  new  State  at  the  time  of 
its  admission,  except  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  each 
of  which  chose  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
at  its  first  State  election. 

"  But  no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  popula- 
tion of  California."  That  is  true.  And  I  am  not 
aware  that  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
State  is  necessary  prior  to  her  admission — at 
least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  which  points  to  such  an  enumer- 
ation as  a  prerequisite  to  the  admission  of  a  State. 
No  census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Texas, 
I  believe,  when  she  came  into  the  Union,  and  no 
census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Illinois  at 
the  time  of  her  admission.  Mr.  Rufus  King,  of 
New  York,  did,  indeed,  object  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  the  admission  of  Missouri,  on  the  ground 
that  no  proper  enumeration  of  her  inhabitants  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
plied to  that  objection,  and  here  is  a  portion  of 
what  he  said  on  that  occasion: 

"  When  Illinois  was  admitted,  it  was  on  the  doubtful 
evidence  of  forty  thousand  of  a  population.  He  would  read 
the  memorial  upon  which  that  State  was  admitted,  as  far 
as  respected  the  amount  of  population.  It  was  as  follows  : 
'Within  the  boundaries  of  this  territory,  there  are,  in  the 
'opinion  of  your  memorialists,  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
•souls.' 

"This  is  all  the  evidence  you  had  before  you  when  you 
admitted  Illinois.  Did  the  western  and  southern  members 
require  a  survey  of  this  territory,  or  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion, before  they  consented  to  the  admission  of  that  State  ? 
Did  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing,  when  he  voted  for  the  admission  of  Illinois? 
No,  sir!  not  one  member  of  the  Senate  ever  dreamed  of  ask- 
ing for  a  census,  or  survey.  Such  a  thing  was  unprece- 
dented, until  Missouri  came  before  you." — National  Intel- 
ligencer, March  25, 1820. 

It  is,  however,  objected,  that  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  incapable  of  self-government.  Who 
are  the  persons  thus  denounced — for  the  charge  is 
a  denunciation?  Who  are  they?  Why,  sir,  they 
are  our  own  brothers  and  relations — our  old  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances.  They  have  been  reared 
up  under  our  Government,  and  have  been  taught 
from  childhood  the  principles  of  our  institutions. 
Many  of  them  are  distinguished  for  their  wisdom 
and  learning — for  their  virtue  and  patriotism. 
Every  gentleman  under  the  sound  of  my  voice 
can  testify,  that  much  of  the  very  best  part  of  out- 
population  has  gone  to  California.  Among;  the 
emigrants  to  that  State,  are  ex-members  of  Con- 
gress, ex-governors  of  States,  and  ex-judges  of 
our  courts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  masses.  And  are  they  not  capable  of 
self-government?  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  intrust 
them  with  that  privilege.     [  wish  to  make  them 


free — free,  sir,  as  your  State  and  my  State  are 
free — free  to  enact  their  own  local  laws,  to  estab- 
lish their  own  institutions,  and  to  regulate  their 
internal  affairs,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  foreigners  in  California; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
government — the  right  of  suffrage  being  confined, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  our  own»«itizens,  and 
those  Mexicans  who,  according  to  treaty  stipula- 
tions, are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
The  number  of  the  latter,  as  has  been  shown ,  does 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred — so  that  California  is  as 
much  under  the  control  of  our  own  people  as  Mis- 
souri, or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  say  that  any  people  are 
unfit  for  self-government;  but  if  we  look  to  facts, 
we  shall  find  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  population  of  California.  For 
the  last  two  years  and  more,  they  have  been 
almost  without  a  government;  yet  they  have 
maintained  a  degree  of  order  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  truly  astonishing.  I  think  it 
might  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  would  present  a  more  gratify- 
ing spectacle  of  decorum  than  this  very  California, 
whose  citizens  have  been  so  fiercely  denounced  in 
this  discussion.  Have  gentlemen  read  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution?  It  is  a  work  of  which  any 
body  of  men  might  be  justly  proud.  Its  thorough 
republicanism,  and  the  guaranties  it  contains  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  will  compare  well — nay,  sir, 
they  will  brightly  contrast — with  the  constitutions 
of  some  of  our  States  that  stand  high  for  intelli- 
gence. 

But  it  is  charged  that  the  people  of  California  are 
not  permanently  settled — that  they  are  mere  va- 
grants, adventurers,  gold-hunters,  without  fixed 
habitations,  and  will,  in  a  little  while,  return  to 
their  old  homes.  In  order  to  sustain  this  sneering 
accusation,  no  proof  has  been  adduced.  That  some 
of  the  people  of  California  will  return  to  their 
former  places  of  residence,  I  am  free  to  admit;  but 
that  a  majority  of  them,  or  even  that  a  large 
minority  of  them  will  so  return,  I  do  not  be- 
believe.  Cast  your  eyes  over  that  country,  and 
what  will  you  see?  Why,  sir,  you  will  see 
cities  springing  up  is  if  by  magic — farms  opening 
and  multiplying — multitudes  engaged  in  almost 
every  branch  of  useful  industry — and  commerce 
crowding  all  the  avenues  of  trade.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  things,  you  will  learn  that  a 
mechanic  earns  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
a  day;  that  a  common  laborer's  wages  are  more 
than  the  per  diem  of  a  member  of  Congress;  and 
that  professional  skill  and  well-directed  enterprise 
are  rewarded  there  as  they  are  rewarded  nowhere 
else.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  men  so  situated, 
will  choose  to  remove  to  the  older  States,  where 
the  exertions  that,  in  California,  yield  them  thous- 
ands annually,  will  afford  them  little  more  than  a 
bare  livelihood.  It  is  true  that  the  extraordinary 
state  of  things  which  now  prevails  in  California, 
will  not  be  permanent.  It  must  end  sooner  or 
later;  but  when  it  terminates,  I  do  not  believe 
that  California  will  be  deserted.  Her  pleasant 
valleys,  her  delightful  climate,  and  her  incalculable 
commercial  advantages,  will  always  retain  within 
her  borders  a  numerous,  active,  and  thriving  popu- 
lation. 
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Upon  the  application  of  new  States  for  admis-  !  have  intended  such  an  organization  by  the  phrase 
sion  into  the  Union,  we  have  never  required  proof  I  "  a  more  perfect  political  organization,"  which 
that  their  population  was  permanent.  Congress  he  says  was  recommended  by  the  President,  and 
has  always  acted  upon  the  presumption  that  the  bv  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War  of  the 
people  living  in  a  State,  for  the  most  part,  intended 
to  remain  there;  and  this  reasonable  supposition 
has  not  heretofore  been  disappointed.  It  is  only 
the  hardiest  and  most  enterprising  of  our  people 
who  go  to  the  new  States — it  is  only  such  who 
have  gone  to  California.  And  they  are  there  to 
remain — to  build  up,  along  the  Pacific,  republican 


by 

United  States;  for  he  distinctly  asserts  that  the 
more  perfect  political  organization  alluded  to  by 
him  was  "  one  fully  authorized  by  law" — by  law 
which  then  existed,  and  not  by  law  which  was  to 
be  subsequently  enacted.  How,  then,  came  Gen- 
eral Riley  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia the  formation  of  a  State  constitution?  Although 
institutions,  and  to  prove  themselves,  by  the  wis-  I  have  no  certain  information  upon  this  subject, 
dom  of  their  legislation,  worthy  citizens  of  this  yet  I  think  the  evidence  before  us  justifies  me  in 
wide-spread,  and  wider-spreading,  Union.  I  expressing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  it.     It  ap- 

It  is  further  charged,  that  the  State  government  pears  that  various  movements  had,  from  time  to 
of  California  is  not  the  voluntary  work  of  the  '  time,  been  set  on  foot  in  California,  with  a  view 
people,  but  has  been  established  under  Executive  l|  of  casting  off  the  authority  exercised  by  the  chief 
dictation.  Fortunately,  sir,  we  know  the  people  of  our  military  forces  in  that  quarter,  as  head  of 
of  California.     A  little  while  ago,  they  were  our  |  the  government  de  facto.     These  movements  had 

been  successfully  suppressed    by  the  American 


constituents,  and  we  know  that  Executive  dic- 
tation would  have  as  little  effect  upon  them,  as 
upon  any  other  portion  of  our  population.  Be- 
side this,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  to  sup- 
port the  charge  of  Executive  dictation.  The 
President  did,  indeed,  dispatch  a  messenger  to 
California,  advising  the  people  to  form  a  State 
government,  in  which,  I  think,  he  did  wrong. 
That  messenger  did  not,  however,  reach  Califor- 
nia, until  after  General  Riley's  proclamation  was 
issued.  But,  say  gentlemen,  General  Riley  states, 
in  that  very  proclamation,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  Secretaries,  advised  the 
formation  of  a  State  government.  I  do  not  so 
understand  the  facts.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
proclamation  is  as  follows: 

"Th'!  method  here  indicated,  viz.,  a  more  perfect  political 
organization,  is  deemed  the  most  direct  and  safe  that  can 
be  adopted,  and  one  fully  authorized  by  law.  It  is  the  course 
advised  by  the  President,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War,  of  the  United  States,  and  is  calculated  to  avoid 
the  innumerable  evils  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
any  attempt  at  illegal  local  legislation." 

What  is  here  meant  by  "  a  more  perfect  political 
organization?"  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  proclamation,  which 
is  in  these  words: 

"As  Congress  has  failed  to  organize  a  new  territorial  gov- 
ernment, it  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  provide  for  the 
existing  wants  of  the  country.  This,  it  is  thought,  may  be 
best  accomplished  by  putting  in  full  rigor  the  administration 
of  the  laws  as  they  now  exist,  and  completing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  civil  government  by  the  election  and  appointment 
of  all  officers  recognized  by  law." 

Here  we  are  informed  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"a  more  perfect  political  organization."  It  was 
"  the  election  and  appointment  of  all  officers  recog- 
nized" by  the  laws  which  General  Riley  supposed 
to  exist  in  California,  with  a  view  of  giving  those 
laws  full  vigor,  by  securing  their  administration. 
The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  strengthens  this 
view.     It  is  as  follows: 

"While,  at  the  same  time,  a  convention — in  which  all 
parts  of  the  territory  are  represented— shall  meet  and  frame 
a  State  constitution,  or  a  territorial  organization,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification,  and  then  proposed 
to  Congress  for  its  approval.  Considerable  time  will  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  any  new  government  can  he  legitimately 
organized  and  put  in  operation ;  in  the  interim,  the  existing 
government,  it  its  organization  be  completed,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  our  temporary  wants.-"' 

General  Riley  here  evidently  regarded  a  State 
or  territorial  organization,  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  of  no  effect,  and  illegitimate,  until  sanc- 
tioned by   Congress.     He  could   not,  therefore, 


;  commandant.     When  the  failure  of  the  last  Con- 
;  gress  to  establish  a  government  over  California 
|  was  announced  in  that  territory,  the  public  mind 
j  was  much  excited,  and  public  attention  was  again 
i  directed  to  the  project  of  organizing  a  government 
by  the   people   themselves.     It  can   scarcely   be 
doubted  that  this  condition  of  things  had  its  influ- 
j  ence  upon  General  Riley,  and,  operated  upon  by 
i  the  citizens  who  surrounded  him,  he  issued  his 
proclamation,  sanctioning,  rather  than  suggesting, 
the  propriety  of  a  State  organization.     If  I  am 
right  in  this  opinion,  the  recent  movements  in 
California  were  essentially  popular.     They  orig- 
inated with  the  people,  and  have  been  conducted 
by  them  to  their  present  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fault  has  been  found  with  the 
boundaries  of  California.  I  confess  that  I  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  had  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  been  made  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  new  State:  yet  I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion— from  actual  travel — that  much,  if  not  all,  of 
that  part  of  California  this  side  of  the  Snowy 
Mountain  is  a  miserable  desert,  upon  which  no 
one  now  lives,  and  upon  which,  in  all  probability, 
no  one  will  ever  live.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  whether  that  waste  be 
included  within  California,  or  be  attached  to  Des- 
eret.  As  to  the  enormous  area  of  California, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  I  have  this 
to  say:  Much  of  California  is  mountain,  barren- 
hill,  and  desert.  The  valleys  alone  are  considered 
susceptible  of  cultivation  at  present ;  and  after 
having  been  over  the  most  of  California,  from  San 
Diego  to  Johnson's  Ranch,  forty  miles  north  of 
Sutter's,  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  that  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Missouri  are  double  those  of  the  proposed  State. 
Besides  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints 
about  the  great  extent  of  California,  it  is  less  than 
half  as  large  as  Texas.  Now,  sir,  I  was  an  early, 
constant,  and  active  advocate  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  with  her  325,520  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  I  shall  most  assuredly  not  be  inconsistent 
enough  to  oppose  the  admission  of  California  at  this 
time  because  she  has  an  area  of  158,000  square  miles. 
Still,  sir,  as  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
quiet  the  existing  excitement,  I  will  vote  for  an 
alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  California,  if  gen- 
tlemen can  thereby  be  induced  to  withdraw  their 
opposition. 
Mr.   Chairman,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
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now  given,  I  shall  vote  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  State.  By  so  acting,  I 
shall  carry  out,  according  to  my  apprehension,  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention — the  doctrine  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  great  Democratic  party  of  this 
country  were  united  a  few  months  since — the  doe- 
trine  which  was  boldly  proclaimed  by  our  distin- 
guished standard-bearer  in  the  late  Presidential 
contest,  and  to  whom  for  his  recent  eloquent  vin- 
dication in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the 
principles  he  has  heretofore  avowed — for  his  mag- 
nanimous efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  whole  nation, 
in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  a  particular 
section,  and  above  all,  for  his  noble  and  patriotic 
endeavors  to  secure,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  the 
union  of  these  States — 1  now  tender  him  my  thanks, 
and  the  thanks  of  my  constituents.  Will  the 
gentlemen  from  the  North  unite  with  me  on  the 
ground  of  non-intervention  ?  From  those  who 
style  themselves  Pree-soilers,  I  ask  nothing  and  I 
expect  nothing ;  but  from  the  majority  of  the 
northern  Representatives,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
look  for  aid.  They  say  they  desire  peace  and 
quiet  to  be  restored  to  the  country.  They  surely 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  around  us. 
They  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  Union  is 
agitated,  and  deeply  agitated,  by  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  by  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  to 
its  present  limits.  Never  before  did  so  unfortu- 
nate a  state  of  the  public  mind  exist  in  the  country, 
as  at  present.  We  have  heard,  day  after  day, 
discussions  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  to  a  portion  of  its  members  ;  and 
how  muchsoever  we  may  deprecate  such  exhibi- 
tions, they  manifest  a  condition  of  things  most 
alarming  to  the  friends  of  our  Confederacy. 

I  am  an  Unionist  in  the  most  enlarged  accepta- 
tion of  the  term;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  all  that  constitutes  true  na- 
tional greatness ;  upon  the  blessings  which  our  insti- 
tutions have  so  widely  and  so  universally  diffused 
among  our  population — upon  the  prosperity  which 
is  the  portion  alike  of  every  section  of  this  broad 
land — upon  our  advancement  in  all  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  life — upon  our  improvement  in 
literature,  in  the  arts  and  sciences — upon  our  un- 
heard-of increase  in  numbers — upon  our  unexam- 
pled accumulation  of  strength  at  home,  and  upon 
the  proud  exaltation  of  our  character  abroad — I 
cannot  believe  that  our  people  will  ever,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances, desire  any  change,  and  least  of  all,  such 
a  change  as  disunion  would  bring  them.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  with  conscious  truth,  that  I  have 
never  attempted  to  calculate  the  value  of  this 
Union — to  compute,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  me  or  to 
mine,  by  a  disruption  of  the  bonds  which  hold 
this  Confederacy  together,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  gain  that  would  result  to  my  State  or 
to  my  section,  by  blotting  out  the  name  of  my 
country  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  by  tearing  to 

Sieces  and  trampling  in  the  dust,  that  flag  which 
as  led  us  on  from  triumph  to  triumph,  until  we 
have  become  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  no.  Such  pastimes 
have  no  attractions  for  me.  I  was  born  under  the 
Union — I  trust  to  die  undertheUnion.  Whenever, 
therefore,  I  see  any  movement  calculated  to 
endanger  the  stability  of  this  Government,  I  can- 
not but  feel  the  liveliest  apprehension,  and  enter- 


tain the  deepest  solicitude,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  The  proposition  to  ingraft  the  Wilmot 
proviso  upon  the  bill  establishing  territorial  gov- 
ernments, I  believe  to  be  such  a  movement.  No 
constituency  in  the  Union  is  more  conservative 
upon  the  slavery  question  than  the  one  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  yet  they  would  regard 
the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  a  gross  out- 
rage upon  their  rights.  If  my  section  of  the 
eauntry  feels  so  deeply  upon  this  subject,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  southern  States  feel  much 
more  deeply  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  discussions 
here,  for  the  last  few  years,  relative  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  from  our 
recently-acquired  territories,  have  aroused  the  pas- 
sions of  our  people,  and  tended  to  alienate  their 
affections  from  one  another  in  an  alarming  degree. 
How  much  longer  shall  this  evil  be  tolerated? 
How  much  further  shall  it  progress  ?  Shall  it 
go  on  until  the  irritation  becomes  incurable  ? 
Shall  it  go  on  until  section  is  arrayed  against  sec- 
tion, in  all  the  bitterness  of  civil  strife  ?  Shall 
it  go  on  until  the  arm  of  military  power  is  brought 
in  to  hold  together  the  distant  parts  of  this  Con- 
federacy ?  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  if  patriotism 
be  not  dead  in  this  hall — that  if  our  professed  de- 
votion to  this  Union  be  not  an  empty  boast — that 
we  will  settle  the  differences  which  divide  us,  be- 
fore the  present  session  of  Congress  is  permitted 
to  close.  We  can  settle  them  upon  the  principle 
of  non-intervention.  Let  us  admit  California  as 
a  State,  but  let  us  also  organize  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  the  residue  of  our  Mexican  territory, 
without  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery.  Such  an 
adjustment,  I  am  aware,  will  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
tremists of  any  section;  but  if  we  wish  to  pacify 
the  country,  we  must  avoid  all  extremes;  we  must 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  in 
this  and  the  other  house  of  Congress.  If  we  will 
but  do  this — if  we  will  but  banish  from  our  midst 
that  sectional  and  party-rancor,  which ,  I  fear,  some- 
times too  much  prevails  among  us — if  we  will  but 
call  up  that  spirit,  which  animated  the  good  and 
great  men  who  formed  this  wisest  and  best  of  gov- 
ernments— if  we  will  but  forget  ourselves  a  little 
while,  in  the  effort  to  serve  our  country — all  will 
yet  be  well.  That  storm  of  sectional  strife  which 
now  rages  around  us,  will  be  quieted;  the  bright 
sunshine  of  brotherly  love  will  again  break  in 
upon  us,  and  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  but 
emblematical  of  that  union  of  kind  regard  and 
sympathy,  which  should  prevail  among  the  cit- 
izens of  this  greatest  of  Republics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  constituents  expect  us  to 
settle  the  questions  which  now  so  fiercely  agitate 
the  public  mind.  They  are  demanding  their  set- 
tlement at  our  hands.  They  are  calling  upon  us 
in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  in  the  name 
of  our  commoYi  hopes,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
most  glorious  in  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
brightest  in  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  to  set- 
tle these  questions  that  are  so  fraught  with  conse- 
quences the  most  fearful — so  big  with  dangers  the 
most  alarming.  If  we  heed  this  voice,  we  shall 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people.  If 
we  heed  it  not,  we  shall  merit  their  condemnation. 
Entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  have  viewed  with 
pain — nay,  sir,  with  profound  regret — the  effort  of 
the  present  Executive  to  keep  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
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Deseret  still  open,  and  undetermined.  1  trust  that 
a  majority  of  this  House  will  not  adopt  a  policy 
so  unfortunate — a  policy  which  must  keep  up  the 
present  excitement — an  excitement,  which  if  not 
quieted,  may  lead  us,  God  only  knows  where.  If 
gentlemen  from  the  North— for  they  must  settle 
the  question — cannot  stand  on  the  ground  of  non- 
intervention, let  them  bring  forward  their  plan  of 
adjustment.  For  one,  I  stand  here  ready,  willing, 
nay,   eager,  to  vote  for  almost  any    proposition 


which  gives  a  fair  and  reasonable  promise  of 
pacifying  our  people;  and  if,  by  any  efforts  of 
mine,  I  shall  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  present  difficulties, 
I  shall  believe  that  I  have  rendered  the  State  some 
service.  If  all  my  efforts  shall  prove  unavailing, 
to  accomplish  this  end,  I  shall  still  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
discharge  my  duty  to  my  country,  honestly  and 
faithfully,  in  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  her  peril. 


SPEECH 

OF 

EDWARD  STANLY,  OF  N.  CAROLINA, 

EXPOSING  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION. 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  (i,  1850. 


This  hour  rule,  Mr.  Chairman,  compels  us  to 
economize  time  very  closely,  and  consolidate  ideas 
as  much  as  possible.  1  will  try  and  do  so,  that  I 
may  not  write  out  any  thing  more  than  I  shall 
aay. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  plain  things  in  a  plain  way. 
I  wish  to  say  a  little  for  Buncombe— not  only  the 
western  but  the  eastern  Buncombe,  which  I  repre- 
sent; and,  if  honorable  gentlemen  arc  not  desirous 
to  hear  this,  I  advise  them  to  take  themselves,  on 
this  rainy  day,  to  a  more  comfortable  place  than 
this.  I  intend  most  of  what  I  say  for  my  constitu- 
ents. I  have  not  spoken  before,  because  I  thought 
when  matters  of  such  vast  magnitude  were  in- 
volved, we  ought  to  wait  and  hear  what  the  people 
at  home  have  1o  say  of  them.  Now,  1  feel  prepared 
not  merely  to  express  my  own  opinions,  but  those 
also  of  my  honesi  constituents.  I  hope  to  say  no- 
thing offensive  to  any  gentleman.  Certainly,  I 
have  no  such  desire.  I  shall  most  carefully  avoid 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  If  I  am  assailed,  I  must 
take  care  of  myself  in  the  best  way  I  may.  And 
now  to  come  right  at  it. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  here,  and  read 
much  recently,  of  "encroachment  on  the  South — 
aggressions  on  the  South;"  and,  though  I  know  we 
have  cause  in  some  respects  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  portion  of  our  northern  people,  I  cannot 
include  the  whole  North  in  the  just  censure  due  to 
the  conduct  of  the  aggressors.  I  have  attentively 
watched  the  debate  here  and  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
looked  at  the  party  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  been  brought  to  the  settled  belief,  yea  con- 
viction, that  much  of  the  hue  and  cry  is  caused  by 
a  malignant  wish  to  embarrass  the  Administra- 
tion, and  to  build  up  the  party  whom  the  people 
hurled  from  power  in  November,  1848.  Many  of 
the  speeches  here,  relative  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  marked  by  unkind  allusion  toTne  .Presi- 
dent, and  sometimes  improper  and  furious,  though 
feeble,  aspersions  as  to  his  motives. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  gentlemen,  from  the  South 
especially,  believed  our  peculiar  institutions  were 
in  danger,  they  would  desire  to  produce  harmony 
of  feeling,  to  speak  calmly  as  to  brethren  in  the  midst 
of  a  common  danger;  that  they  would  try  and  pro- 
duce united  action.  But  instead  of  manifesting 
such  a  disposition,  the  Administration  is  ruthlessly 
assailed,  and  the  Whig  party  fiercely  denounced. 
For  examples  of  these  party  speeches,  I  refer  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Bbown,)  and  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  McLane,)  who  on  this  matter  made  a  party 
speech,  and  tried,  as  he  did  before  the  House  was 
organized,  to  blow  his  boatswain's  whistle  and  pipe 
allhands  on  his  side  to  duty.  There  were  other 
speeches  of  a  like  character.  I  want  to  show  this 
agitation,  this  attempt  to  excite  alarm,  is  now,  as 
it  was  last  summer  in  the  southern  States,  for  party 
purposes.     I  believe  I  can  show  it. 

In  1837,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  President,  an 
abolition  petition,  presented  by  a  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  I  think,  produced  a  great  tumult  here. 
A  southern  meeting  was  held  in  a  committee- room 
down  stairs.  Patton's  resolution,  which  rejected 
abolition  petitions,  was  the  fruit  of  that  meeting. 
Presenting  this  petition  was  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 


••encroachments."  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  found 
it  necessary  to  sustain  him,  as  a  "northern  man 
with  southern  principles,"  and  then  he  made  this 
abolition  excitement  the  platform  for  his  election 
to  the  Presidency.  In  vain  did  the  Whigs  at  that 
time  warn  the  southern  country  he  would  be  a 
traitor;  that  his  past  life  had  shown  he  was  unsound 
upon  the  question  of  slavery.  No  matter  what 
should  be  the  consequence  to  the  South,  his  game 
was  to  be  played.  In  1338,  when  Mr.  Woodbury 
wasinVan  Buren'scabinet,  and  was  engaged  in  that 
interesting  correspondence  to  his  sub-treasurers, 
Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  called 
the  prince  of  humbugs,  introduced  his  wooden 
nutmeg,  doughfaced,  chivalry  resolutions;  a  caucus 
was  held  in  which  southern  Van  Burcn  Democrats 
sat  side  by  side  with  the  worst  anti- slavery  men;  from 
which  secret  caucus  all  the  southern  Whigs  were 
excluded;  and  these  resolutions,  then  denounced  as 
Janus-faced  and  double-meaning,  were  the  hybrid 
offspring  of  that  caucus.  These  resolutions  were 
to  quiet  agitation.  I  denounced  them,  and  refused 
to  vote  for  them,  and  I  was  sustained  at  home. 
They  were  also  denounced,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
other  southern  gentlemen,  as  betraying  the  South. 

[A  late  article  in  the  Republic,  in  this  city,  ex- 
poses the  Atherton  caucus,  by  giving  a  true  account 
of  their  origin.] 

When  General  Harrison  was  nominated,  he  was 
denounced  as  an  Abolitionist.  Mr.  Clay  was  an 
Abolitionist;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  doughfaces  were 
the  friends  and  "allies  of  the  South."  I  hope  the 
race  of  doughfaces  is  extinct.  They  were  a  miser- 
able set  of  beings, — mere  puppets  of  Van  Buren, — 
anti-slavery  men  at  home,  allies  of  the  South  here. 
Now  and  then,  one  is  alive,  mourning  for  the  lost 
spoils,  and  editing  a  paper  that  tries  to  alarm  the 
South  by  the  old  song,  of  1838,  "The  Whigs  are 
Abolitionists.  Once  we  were  told,  there  are  no 
Democratic  Abolitionists  at  the  North.  Now  how 
changed!  Even  in  the  Senate,  a  member  of  that 
body  (Mr.  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat,  o» 
the.  17th  January,  1850)  said: 

"I  said  the  people  of  the  South  had  been  hereto- 
'  fore  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the  northern 
'  Democrats  were  their  friends.  I  said  it  was  a  delu- 
'  sion,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
'  plaining  it  to  them.  God  deliver  me  from  such 
'friends  as  the  northern  Democrats!  I  would  rather 
1  trust  northern  Whigs  to-day.  They  commenced  the 
'  game  earlier,  and  have  not  to  go  so  far  to  get  in  a 
'  proper  position.  Look  at  the  resolutions  of  Demo- 
<  cratic  legislatures  and  the  messages  of  Democratic 
•  governors,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Demo- 
'  cratic  conventions,  and  then  tell  me  about  north- 
'  em  Democrats  being  the  friends  of  the  South." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  too,  thinks  all  the  northern  people 
bse  "more  or  les3  hostile  to  us."  Sir,  I  will  not 
admit  that  either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  North, 
as  such,  are  hostile  to  the  South.  Some  members 
of  each  are  hostile — are  fanatical — but  the  great 
body  of  both  parties  at  the  North,  I  cannot  believe, 
are  traitors  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  And, 
sir,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  when  I  hear 
bold  and  manly  speeches,  such  as  those  made  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bissell)  and 
from  Indiana   (Mr.  Fitch,)  I  honor  their  intre- 
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pidity — I  feel  that  the  Union  is  safe.  The  time  has 
pasned  I  hope  when  I  can  be  unjust  to  a  patriot,  be- 
cause he  differs  with  me  in  political  opinions.  My 
intercourse  with  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  my  own  State  Legislature  removed  many  pre- 
judices— my  intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  that 
jparty  here  has  proved  that  many  of  them  are  true 
to  the  Union;  and  upon  such  questions  as  those  now 
Binder  discussion  here,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  allow- 
ed to  tender  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  acknowledge  them  as  worthy  laborers  in  a  com- 
iuiieii  cause.  But  I  speak  not  here  of  the  dough- 
iaces — the  men  who,  for  party  purposes,  agitate 
the  country,  that  they  may  win  the  spoils  of  office. 
I  Lad  rather  meet  Abolitionists  here  than  such 
idea — if  they  can  be  called  so. 

No;  I  would  say,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  one 
©f  Canning's  verses : 
"Give  me  the  avowed,  erect,  and  manly  foe; 

Open,  I  can  meet,  perhaps  may  turn  his  blow; 

But  of  all  the  plagues,  great  Heaven,  thy  wrath 
can  send, 

Save,  oh  save  me  from  a  doughface  friend  !" 

But,  air,  to  pursue  my  argument.  In  proof  of 
the  cliarge  I  make,  that  there  is  a  desire  to  produce 
agitation  for  party  purposes,  I  beg  attention  to  a 
short  extract  from  the  "Union"  newspaper  (Demo- 
cratic) of  this  city.  I  call  the  attention  of  rny  hon- 
est Democratic  colleagues  to  this.  In  the  "  Union," 
af  February  14,  1850,  1  find  the  following: 

"The  southern  Whigs  have  proved  them- 
selves TO    BE    THE  WORST   ENEMIES   OF   THE   SOUTH 

and-  op  southern  institutions.  but  the  present 
-is  no  time  for.  crimination  and  recrimination. 
Let  the  patriots  of  all  parties,"  &c,  &c. 

"No  time  for  crimination?"  Then  why  deal 
in  it?  "  Patriots  of  all  parties!"  But  as  the  north- 
ern Whigs  are  ceaselessly  denounced  as  Abolition  - 
Sate,  and  the  southern  Whigs  "enemies  of  the  South," 
who  are  the  "  all  parties?"  Those,  I  suppose,  who 
"rote  for  the  "  regular  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party !" 

My  Democratic  colleagues,  I  know,  cannot  jus- 
tify such  conduct.  I  will  not  descend  to  crimina- 
tion; but  what  an  argument!  If  the  whole  North 
are  hostile  to  the  South,  and  if  the  southern  Whigs 
axe  "  the  worst  enemies  of  the  South  and  southern 
institutions,"  what  are  to  become  of  those  southern 
States  in  which  the  Whigs  have  the  majority  ? 

Besides  this  extract,  just  quoted,  there  are  others 
©f  like  character — one  of  which  was  read  to  us  yes- 
terday, by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Ca- 

In  the  Union  of  February  28,  1850,  in  the  lead- 
jug  editorial  article,  we  are  told:  "The  alliance 
4  of  northern  Abolition-Federalists,  and  southern 
s  slaveholding  Whigs,  has  attempted  to  prostrate 
''■  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  who  stood  for 
4  half  a  century  firmly  by  the  compromises  of  the 
'  Constitution,  which  protected  southern  institu- 
tions, and  it  has  succeeded   in  compelling  the 

*  northern  Democracy  to  modify  its  position  in 

*  be.lation  to  the  institutions  and  interests 
'  of  the  South." 

No  "time  for  crimination!"  And  the  northern 
Democracy  has  "modified  its  position."  How?  By 
alliance  with  the  Abolitionists?  There  are  other 
(charges  of  like  character  in  this  and  other  papers, 
■which  I  have  no  time  to  read. 

Si»v  is  this  no  proof  of  the  design  to  agitate  for 
^arty  effect?  It  proves  that  now,  as  in  1838,  it  is, 
what  my  colleague  from  the  Buncombe  district 
called  it,  "a  game."  In  his  speech,  in  1844,  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Clingman.)  as  reported  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  referred  to  the  "fact  that,  al- 
6  though  there  was  near  eighty  Democratic  mem- 
« Iters  from  the  free  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
'■  sentatives,  only  thirteen,  '  with  all  possible  coax- 

*  ing,'  voted  for  the  rule.  How  is  it  with  the  south- 
«-ern  wing  of  the  party?    Its  members  make  most 


'  vehement  speeches  in  favor  of  the  rule;  declare 
'  that  the  Union  will  be  dissolved  if  it  is  abolished; 
'  and  charge  as  high  treason  all  opposition  to  it. 
'  They  are  especially  vehement  in  their  denuncia- 
'  tion  of  me,  and  desire  to  make  the  impression 

*  that  its  loss,  if  it  should  be  rejected,  is  mainly  to 
'  be  attributed  to  my  speech  against  it." 

#  *  *  #  #  * 

"The  game  which  they  have  been  playing  off  is 
'  seen  through  by  everybody  here,  and  it  is  getting 
'  to  be  understood  in  the  country." 

Just  as  the  game  which  the  Bobadils  are  playing 
off  now  is  understood,  and  I  adopt  the  language  of 
my  colleague  in  what  follows:  I  think  it  was  true 
of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  applied  then,  in  1844, 
and  especially  true  now,  of  those  of  the  South  who 
wish  disorder  should  reign,  and  of  the  one-idea 
fanatical  Wilmot  proviso  men  of  the  North.  Hear 
these  words:  "The  game  which  they  have  been 
'  playing  off  is  seen  through  by  everybody  here, 
'  and  it  is  getting  to  be  understood  in  the  country. 

*  There  was  a  time  when  gentlemen,  by  giving 
'  themselves  airs  and  talking  largely  of  southern 
'  rights  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  were  able 
<  to  give  themselves  consequence  at  home.  But 
'  that  day  has  passed.  Its  mock  tragedy  has  de- 
'  generated  into  downright  farce,  and  nobody  will 
'  be  humbugged  much  longer  in  this  way.  But 
'  the  matter  is  important  in  one  respect.  Nothing 
'  could  more  fully  show  the  utter  profligacy  of  the 
'  party,  its  total  want  of  all  principle,  than  the 
'  course  of  its  northern  and  southern  wings  on  this 
'  question.  They  hope,  however,  by  thus  spread - 
'  ing  their  nets,  to  drag  in  votes  in  both  sections  of 
'  the  Union,  and  thereby  get  into  power." 

Yes,  sir,  there's  the  true  secret  of  this  agitation: 
"get  into  power"— "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils" — adhere  to  Democratic  nominations,  even 
for  doorkeeper,  or  the  Granite  doughfaces  will  let 
the  Union  be  dissolved. 

I  concur  in  what  my  colleague  said  of  this  agita- 
tion in  1844,  and  especially  in  a  note  to  his  speech,  in 
which  he  says,  that  "a  certain  prominent  southern 
'  politician,  seeing  that  his  course  had  rendered 
'  him  unpopular  generally,  seized  upon  this  ques- 
'  tion  to  create  excitement  between  the  North  and 
'  the  South,  and  unite  the  South  thereby  into  a  po- 
'  litical  party,  of  which  he  expected  to  be  the  head. 
'  There  are  also  individuals  at  the  North,  who, 
'  though  professing  opposition  to  the  rule,  are,  in 
'  my  opinion,  really  desirous  of  its  continuance, 
'  as  a  means  of  producing  agitation  in  that  quar- 
'  ter.  A  portion  of  them  entertain  the  hope  that 
'  the  excitement  there  may  attain  a  sufficient  height 
'  to  enable  them  successfully  to  invade  the  institu- 

*  tions  of  the  South;  but  the  larger  number  are  sim- 
1  ply  seeking  to  produce  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
'  popular  mind  in  the  free  States  against  southern 
'  institutions  and  men,  on  which  to  Dasea  political 
'  party  strong  enough  to  control  the  offices  of  the 
'  country." 

Now,  sir,  I  think  a  certain  prominent  southern  po- 
litician is  playing  the  same  game,  and  the  one-idea 
Wilmot  proviso  men  are  stiu  trying  to  control  the 
offices  of  the  country.  Some  want  to  get  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  stay  there,  or  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  some  important  committee,  by  voting  for  the 
"favorite  candidate"  of  the  party. 

It  was  a  "  game"  when  my  colleague  referred  to 
it;  it  is  a  "  game"  now.  I  fear  my  colleague  does 
not  remember  this  speech. 

Mr.  Clingman  said,  yes. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Well,  sir,  I  will  print  the  extract 
from  the  speech  of  1844,  and  let  it  go  to  Buncombe 
with  the  late  speech  of  my  colleague. 

Yes,  sir,  "the  game"  is  still  to  be  played,  and 
now  the  "refusal  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves"  is 
another  northern  aggression  complained  of.  I  ad- 
mit the  northern  States  have  acted  badly  in  this  in- 
stance. Both  parties  have  played  the  game  too  far, 
of  trying  to  get  abolition  votes.    I  cannot  see  how 


any  man  who  haa  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 

an   refuse  to  pass  any  law  that  maybe  deemed 

necessary.    The  conduct  of  the  northern  States  in 

this  respect  is  admitted  by  some  of  their  osvn  citi- 
zens to  be  without  excuse.  No  one  condemns  it  more 
decidedly  than  I  do,  and  I  believe,  from  all  I  have 
heard,  this  abuse  will  be  remedied.  . 

But  still,  the  noise  made  about  this  is  part  of  tnc 
"game,"  part  of  the  "party  operations."  One 
would  suppose  from  speeches  made  here,  that  no 
slaves  had  escaped  from  the  South  until  Cass's 
defeat. 

But  to  the  recent  history  of  this.  In  1S38,  shortly 
after  the  Atherton  resolutions  were  passed,  a 
worthy  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  then  a  member 
of  this  House,  introduced  a  resolution  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  which  I  will  print — 

"Mr.  Calhoon,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the 
rules  in  relation  to  the  order  of  business  be  sus- 
pended, to  enable  him  to  move  a  resolution;  which 
was  read  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  is  in  the  words 
following,  viz: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  aid  fugitive  slaves  in  escaping 
from  their  owners,  and  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  guilty  of  such  offence. 

"And  that  they  be  further  instructed  to  report  a 
bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  non- 
alaveholding  States  of  this  Union  to  use  any  means 
to  induce  slaves  from  their  owners,  and  providing- 
for  the  punishment,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  of  all  persons  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
3uch  offence. 

"And  on  the  question — Shall  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose  aforesaid? 

"It  passed  in  the  negative — yeas  90,  nays  107." 

Among  the  nays  were  Mr.  Atherton  and  fifty- 
four  other  northern  "allies  of  the  South." 

Now,  sir,  is  it  not  singular,  tluitfrom  t'tat  period 
down  to  the  present,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
no  effort  lias  been  made,  until  General  Taylor's  elec- 
tion, to  demand  additional  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject? 

If  any  such  effort  has  been  made,  I  do  not  know  it. 
Were  there  no  fugitive  slaves  since  1838?  Well, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  President  three  years  after 
that,  and  no  bill  passed  for  fugitive  slaves.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  Congress,  from  1837  to  1839,  Mr.  Polk 
was  Speaker.  From  1839  to  1S41 ,  twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  .Speaker — Dem- 
ocratic majority  here,  and  no  bill  for  fugitive 
slaves ! 

Tyler  wasPresidcntfrom  April, '41,  toMarch,  1845. 
During  the  first  year  of  Tyler's  term,  Mr.  White, 
of  Kentucky,  was  Speaker;  and  from  1843  to  1845, 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  was  Speaker,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  here,  with  a  Virginia  President, 
and  no  bill  for  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves  !  !  Then, 
from  March,  1845,  to  March,  1S49,  Mr.  Polk,  a 
southern  President,  and  during  two  years  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Indiana,  Democratic  Speaker,  and  still 
no  bill  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves!! 
Nothing  said  by  Virginia  members  even,  from  1838 
till  now ! 

Mr.  Venable.  Will  my  honorable  colleague 
allow  me  to  remind  him  that  before  the  presidential 
canvass,  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  on 
the  abduction  of  a  number  of  slaves  from  "this  Dis- 
trict, I  raised  that  question  and  delivered  a  speech 
upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Stanly.  My  colleague  may  have  raised  the 
question  at  that  time,  but  there  was  no  legislative 
action  in  this  House  on  that  subject;  nor  any  at- 
tempt to  procure  any,  that  I  know  of.  And  my 
colleague  raised  the  question,  when  there  was  great 
excitement  here,  on  account  of  one  act  of  outrage. 
He  did  not  still  try  to  procure  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  enable  the  southern  people  to  re- 
cover their  slaves. 


Mr.  Bayly.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  put 
him  right  on  a  matter  of  Fact  ? 

Mr.  Stanly.    If  not  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Bayly  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that, 
from  1838,  the  time  of  Atiierton's  resolution,  to 
this  time,  nothing  has  been  said  by  Virginia  mem- 
bers  on  the  subject  of  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

Mr.  Stanly.     Nothinsr  for  the  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bayly.  Well,  the  subject  was  before  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  it 
was  never  brought  before  this  House,  because  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  1793  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be,  and  that  it  only  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  executed  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Yes,  sir,  and  you  changed  your 
opinion  of  that  law  as  soon  as  General  Taylor  was 
elected  President.  And  I  would  ask,  why  legislate 
further,  if  that  law  is  sufficient?  We  cannot  create 
"good  faith"  by  act  of  Congress.  I  admit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Virginia  is  still  a  great  and  glori- 
ous Commonwealth.  She  has  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  the  past  history  of  this  country.  She  needs  no 
eulogy  from  me;  and,  though  I  must  censure,  and 
shall  ridicule  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  public 
men,  I  shall  speak  respectfully  of  the  State.  Many 
of  my  dearest  friends  and  nearest  relatives  reside 
within  her  borders,  and  they  have,  I  believe,  done 
no  discredit  to  her,  in  peace  or  in  war.  But,  sir, 
the  Old  Dominion  is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
care  of  the  affairs  of  the  General  Government,  and 
the  debates  in  her  Legislature  arc  not  as  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  as  they  are  to  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr.  Bayly.)  And  I 
should  be  triad  to  know  why,  if  the  representatives 
from  Virginia  thought  the  law  of  1793  sufficient, 
did  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Meadk,) 
introduce  his  resolution  soon  alter  General  Taylor's 
election,  proposing  to  instruct  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  fugitive  slaves? 

So  I  repeat,  from  183S  to  1S4S,  until  December, 
1848,  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Meade)  offered  his  resolution,  all  the  southern. 
Democracy,  now  crying  out  at  this  dreadful  ag- 
gression, never  moved  a  finger  to  procure  any  law 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves!  No,  sir;  they  were  "as 
mute  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese."  Yes,  sir,  as  a  first 
family  Virginia  mouse  in  an  English  cheese.  The 
reason  was,  as  my  colleague  (Mr.  Venable)  said 
in  some  poor  verses  quoted  by  him  in  his  speech — 

"The  laurels  were  fairly  portioned, 
The  spoils  were  fairly  sold." 

Mr.  Venable.     The  "lands,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  accept  the  correction:  it  was 
printed  "laurels,"  but  my  colleague  is  right;  the 
southern  Democracy,  whatever  of  "spoils"  they 
got,  won  no  "laurels"  during  the  last  ten  years 
with  their  northern  allies. 

No,  sir,  the  truth  is,  Cass  was  a  "used  up  man," 
Taylor  was  elected;  the  "spoils"  were  gone;  the 
cohesive  power  was  lost. 

Truly,  as  Job  said,  "Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when 
he  hath  grass:  or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder?" 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  from  the  published  speeches  in  the 
newspapers,  I  see  a  respectable  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Mason)  said  he  wanted  the  bill  acted 
on  "as  soon  as  practicable,"  but  had  "little  hope 
it  would  afford  the  remedy  it  is  intended  to  afford;" 
"it  depends  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  directed." 

Another  Senator  (from  South  Carolina — Mr.  But- 
ler) said  "he  had  no  very  great  confidence  that 
'  this  bill  will  subserve  the  ends  which  seem  to  be 
'  contemplated  by  it."  Why  then,  I  ask,  so  zeal- 
ously urge  the  passage  of  it?  One  of  these  Senators 
(Mr.  Mason)  also  intimated  that  it  might  become 
necessary,  for  the  States  whose  citizens  lost  negroes, 
"to  make  reprisals  on  the  citizens  of  the  State  of- 


fending!"  Now  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  but 
a  poor  way  of  doing  justice  to  our  citizens.  If  one 
rogue  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  steals  a  negro,  we 
are  to  take  the  wagon-horse  of  some  honest  old 
farmer,  who  lived  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  thief! 
Will  not  this  produce  civil  war?  Will  it  enable  us 
to  recoTer  fugitive  slaves? 

Now,  sir,  1  think  I  have  proved  that  this  new- 
born zeal  for  legislation  to  enable  us  to  recover 
fugitive  slaves  is  all  owing  to  the  defeat  of  General 
Cass. 

Well,  sir,  among  other  reasons  given  why  we 
should  think  of  dissolution,  is  the  fact  that  the  south- 
ern States  are  annoyed  by  the  "  agitation  of  Aboli- 
tionists." The  southern  address  says,  I  think,  it 
commenced  about  the  year  1835.  It  commenced, 
sir,  before  the  year  1787.  The  Quakers  have  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  been  opposed  to  sla- 
very. In  1671,  George  Fox  advocated  emancipa- 
tion. But  the  aggressive  agitation  consisted  in 
sending  abolition  petitions.  And  I  remember  well, 
before  the  repeal  of  the  "twenty-first  rule,"  southern 
gentlemen  said  if  that  rule  should  be  repealed,  and 
these  petitions  received,  the  Union  would  be  dis- 
solved. My  colleague  (Mr.  Clingman)  had  the 
boldness  to  vote  against  the  twenty-first  rule.  I 
commend  him  for  it.  But  he  was  denounced  by 
various  southern  gentlemen — by  Mr.  A.  V.  Brown, 
afterwards  governor  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  our  Speaker ;  Mr.  Stiles,  of  Georgia,  ana 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina.  Some 
extracts  of  their  speeches  are  before  me,  and  I  will 
print  them,  to  show  them  how  much  mistaken  they 
were.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  was  arguing  against 
making  the  petitions  "  the  subject  of  reference,  re- 

Eort,  and  debate  in  this  hall."  "  Our  safety,"  said 
e,  "depends  upon  it."  He  begged  the  "real 
friends"  of  the  South,  if  they  could  not  altogether 
exclude  those  petitions,  not  to  refer  them  for  de- 
bate, &c.     And  he  added  : 

"The  South  will  hold  no  man  guiltless  who  shall 
'  go  one  inch  beyond  the  right  of  petition.  He  must 

•  answer  for  every   fire   that   may  be  kindled,  and 

•  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  may  be  shed.  Yes, 
'  sir,  I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
'  and  from   North   Carolina,  (Mr.  Clingman,)  if 

•  this  House  shall  go  one  inch  beyond  that,  they 

•  may  have  to   stand   answerable   for  the  shattered 

•  and  broken  fragments  of  the  Union  itself." — [See 
Append.  Cong.  Globe,  28th  Congress,  1st  Session.] 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  after  complimenting  the 
northern  Democracy  for  their  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  South,  for  their  "sincere  friendship," 
referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  northern  De- 
mocracy were  abandoning  the  rule,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  some  few  southern  members  to  it; 
and  he  said : 

'•'Thus  it  is  that  the  defection  of  our  northern 
'  friends  is  attributable  to  our  own  divisions.  Let  the 
'  fact  then  be  published  to  the  country,  that  the 

•  responsibility  of  this  measure  may  rest  upon  those 
'  who  justly  deserve  it,  upon  whom  an  indignant 
'  and  outraged  people  may  place  the  seal  of  their 
'  condemnation.  I  trust,  however,  that  no  such 
'  division  will  be  found  to  exist;  no  southern  Demo- 
'  crat,  I  am  sure,  will  abandon  his  post;  and  but  few, 

•  if  any,  of  the  southern  Whigs  will  be  found  fol- 
'  lowing  in  the  wake  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
'  Carolina." — [Appen.  Cong.  Globe,  2Sth  Cong., 
1st  Session.] 

I  have  an  extract  before  me  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Stiles,  of  Georgia,  which  I  will  print.  Mr. 
Stiles  spoke  under  excitement,  and  very  wildly. 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stiles,  of  Geor- 
gia, House  of  Representatives,  January  28  and  30, 
1844,  on  the  twenty- fifth  rule  relating  to  abolition 
petitions.  In  replying  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Clingman — Appendix  toCongressional  Globe,  28th 
Congress,  1st  session,  page  262 — he  spoke  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  citadel,  a  fortress;  and  this  rule  was 
"a  barrier,"  and  he  said: 


"Whilst  that  remains,  the  fortress  stands;  wheE? 
'  it  is  gone,  the  fortress  falls.  That  barrier  can  be- 
'  removed  only  by  some  one  within.  The  fortress 
'  can  be  taken,  the  citadel  lost,  only  by  treachery  in 
'  the  camp.  I  will  pursue  the  simile  no  farther.  But 
(  let  me  tell  the  member  from  North  Carolina,  that 
'  if  this  rule  is  lost  from  the  relation  in  which  he 
'  stands  to,  and  thepart  which  he  has  borne,  in  this 
'  transaction,  he  may  go  home  to  his  constituents 
'  and  to  his  grave  covered  with  the  unenviable  im- 
'  mortality  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
'  South,  in  having  surrendered  the  Constitution  of 
'  his  country." 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  thought  with 
others  whose  remarks  I  have  just  quoted: 

Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders,  arguing  against  the  argu- 
ment that  to  receive  petitions  would  silence  the 
"clamor  about  the  right  of  petition,"  said:  "They 
'  might  as  soon  expect  to  extinguish  the  confiagra- 
'  tion  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  I  repeat,  then^ 
'  there  is  but  one  alternative — rejection  without  ac- 
'  tion,  or  reception  and  action.  There  is  no  mid- 
'  die  ground  can  satisfy  those  who  are  resolved  to- 
'  press  this  matter,  whatever  its  consequences." — 
[Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  28th Cong.,  1st  Session — 
January,  1844,  page  85.] 

How  much  mistaken!  Since  the  repeal  of  the 
rule,  how  seldom  we  see  an  abolition  petition! 

Mr.  Saunders  appeared  to  have  been  sincerely 
distressed.  He  appealed  to  the  doughfaces  in  an 
extract  before  me : 

"Mr.  Saunders  said :  I  ask  the  gentlemen  from- 
'  Maine  if  there  be  any  here,  who  have  hitherto 
'  stood  by  us,  why  they  should  now  give  way?  I 
'  turn  to  our  friends  from  Connecticut,  and  ask 
'  them  why  they  should  yield?  If  I  appeal  in  vain,. 
'  I  turn  to  those  by  whom  I  know  the  appeal  will 
'  be  answered — to  patriotic  New  Hampshire,  whose 
'  sons,  like  her  granite  basis,  have  hitherto  breast- 
'  ed  the  storm;  they,  I  know,  will  not  give  way. 
'  So  I  call  upon  our  friends  from  the  Keystone  State 
'  not  to  surrender  because  a  single  soldier  in  the 
'  South  has  deserted  us  on  this  trying  occasion." — 
[See  Appendix  Cong.  Globe,  28th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion.] 

How  much  mistaken,  I  say  again,  these  gentle- 
men were  !  Mr.  Clay  always  argued — receive 
these  petitions,  and  much  of  this  clamor  will  cease- 
The  result  shows  he  was  right.  When  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  in  Congress  in  1839,  while  the  twen- 
ty-first rule  was  in  force,  I  do  not  think  I  exagge- 
rate when  I  say,  that  during  the  period  of  throe  or 
four  months,  we  had  what  were  called  abolition  pe- 
titions presented  here,  signed  by  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women.  Like  the 
camomile  flower,  "the  more  it  is  trodden  upon,  the 
faster  it  grows,"  this  right  of  petition  when  denied 
was  most  earnestly  asserted.  How  stands  the  fact 
now?  We  have  been  here  more  than  three  months,, 
and  not  one  single  abolition  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented! Hence  the  Union  will  not  be  dissolved  be- 
cause of  this  aggression.  This  aggression  has- 
ceased.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  danger  to  this  Union 
from  any  such  cause.  In  this  happy  land,  our 
people  will  occasionally  be  guilty  of  some  extrava- 
gant conduct.  We  have  a  numerous  population,, 
who  are  not  always  employed. 

What  was  said  by  one  of  England's  great  poets 
of  her  people,  can  with  truth  be  said  of  ours — 

"Whose  only  grievance  is  excess  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease." 

When  they  cannot  war  against  the  twenty-first 
rule,  they  will  form  peace  societies.  Noble  motives 
prompt  them  in  this.  These  agitators,  comprising 
a  small  portion  of  our  northern  people,  not  only 
seek  distinction  by  their  noisy  opposition  to  slavery, 
but  they  contend  among  other  things  for  what  they 
term  "the  rights  of  women."  I  do  not  know  what 
are  the  rights  they  claim;  whether  they  think  wo- 
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■men  should  vote,  should  come  to  Congress,  &c; 
but  if  tiny  rive  to  t tie  New  England  women  more 
right*  than  those  our  North  Carolina  women  have, 
they  will  not  have  a  republican  government. 

Some  of  these  agitators  do  not  believe  any  judge 
has  a  right  to  administer  an  oath.  They  do  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  magistrate.  Such 
people  deserve  our  pity  or  contempt.  They  ought 
not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Denunciation,  like  the 
storm  upon  the  traveller,  but  makes  them  fold  the 
cloak  of  prejudice  closely  around  them,  and  go  on 
with  more  energy.  Forbearance  towards  their  fol- 
lies—as  it  did  with  their  right  of  petition — like  the 
Influence  of  the  sun,  will  drive  them  to  the  shades 
of  retirement. 

But  complaint  is  made  against  the  North  because 
they  will  not  stop  the  agitation  and  aggression  of 
these  fanatics.  How  can  they  stop  them  ?  New 
York  cannot  quiet  the  disturbances  of  her  Anti- 
renters.  A  mob  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year, 
because  of  some  misunderstanding  between  two 
actors,  nearly  destroyed  a  valuable  building,  and 
caused  the  death  of  several  persons  Massachu- 
setts, some  years  ago,  could  not  in  her  peaceful 
borders  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  convent. 
Dorrism  nearly  produced  civil  war  in  Rhode  Island. 
Philadelphia  has  had  a  church  destroyed,  and  an 
abolition  hall  burnt  down   by  her  staid  population. 

If  these  terrible  outbreaks  cannot  be  prevented, 
how  can  the  northern  people  suppress  fanaticism  ? 
And  yet  we  are  told  by  gentlemen,  the  Union  will 
be  dissolved  unless  this  agitation  ceases. 

Who  can  reason  with  fanaticism  ? 

"  You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  Heaven" — 

as  try  and  suppress  fanaticism  by  reason  or  by 
law. 

We  give  more  importance  to  these  agitators  than 
they  deserve,  by  supposing  that  all  who  are  opposed 
to  slavery  are  disposed  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  Our  Quakers, 
in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  are  all  opposed  to 
slavery.  In  1824,  I  think,  Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders 
presented  one  of  their  petitions  here.  The  Qua- 
kers, in  all  countries,  are  among  our  best  popula- 
tion. They  are  industrious,  sober,  orderly.  They 
try  and  do  unto  others  as  they  wish  others  to  do 
untothem.  But  they  are  no  agitators.  It  is  a  part 
of  their  religion  to  oppose  slavery.  Every  year 
they  express,  in  mild  terms,  their  opposition  to  it. 
I  received,  from  my  district,  a  few  day's  since,  a 
paper  before  me,  from  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew — a  Quaker.  It  is  entitled  "Minutes  of  the 
'  North  Carolina  yearly  meeting,  held  at  New 
'  Garden,  Guilford  county,  11th  month,  1849." 
They  send  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  they  say — 

"Your  memorialists  further  show,  that  they  be- 
'  lieve  themselves   conscientiously   constrained   to 

*  bear  their  testimony  against  the  unrighteous  sys- 
'  tern  of  slavery.      Many  of  them  have  made  pecu- 

*  niary  sacrifices  to  obtain  a  quiet  conscience; 
'  and   they  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  take  the 

*  subject  under  deliberation,  and  legislate  for  its 
"  amelioration  or  extinction  as  far  as  they  constitu 

'  tionally  can.  For  we  believe  it  to  be  anti-chris- 
'  tian  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  variance 
'  with  the  divine  precept  of  'doing  to  others  as  we 
'  would  they  should  do  to  us.'  We  believe  it  to  be 
'  anti-republican,  because  it  does  not  accord  with 
'  the  declaration  of  American  independence — with 
'  that  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  created 
'  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 

*  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
'  erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


"And  wc  suggest,  fur  your  consideration,  the 
'  propriety  of  our  government  acknowledging  the 
'  independence  and  nationality  of  the  Republic  of 
'  Liberia,  and  extending  to  her  the  same  comity  as 
'  other  nations. 

"  Your  memorialists  and  petitioners  desire  that 
'  you  may  be  guided  and  influenced  in  your  legis- 
'  fation  by  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  di- 
'  rcct — which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
'  and  easy  to  be  entreated." 

Now,  these  men  are  among  our  best  citizens; 
some  of  them  were  slaveholders.  I  know  one  who 
emancipated  fifty  slaves.  It  would  be  a  moderate 
estimate  to  say  he  sacrificed  to  his  conscience  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars.  Yet  those  people  would 
be  the  last  to  encourage  violence.  These  men  would 
not  fight;  but  in  the  hour  of  trial  I  believe  many  of 
them  wTould  do  as  one  did  in  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Dorr  rebellion.^  He  found  a  soldier  at  his  post  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  "Friend," 
he  said,  "I  cannot  use  arms;  but  I  will  take  care  of 
thy  musket  until  thou  hast  refreshment."  A6k 
these  men  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  agitation 
of  Abolitionists,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  has  checked 
emancipation.  I  contend  that  it  is  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  body  of  our  northern  people, 
who  believe  slavery  to  be  an  evil,  as  our  Quakers 
do,  are  therefore  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
southern  States,  or  arc  "enemies  of  the  Southl" 

But,  to  another  "aggression  on  the  South."  In 
1843,  Massachusetts  passed  resolutions  recommend- 
ing a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  recommendation  was,  that  the  third 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  so  changed  as  to  abolish  the 
representation  of  the  southern  States  for  their  slaves. 
This  proposition  was  denounced  as  tending  to  dis- 
union. A  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Gil- 
mer,) and  one  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Burt,) 
said  of  it,  "a  proposition  precisely  similar  to  that 
'  now  under  consideration  was  made  by  the  notori- 
'  ous  Hartford  convention."  I  think  when  that 
amendment  is  made  others  will  be  made,  and  dis- 
union will  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

But  though  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  did 
wrong  in  this  instance,  it  does  not  follow  that  while 
our  present  Constitution  stands,  she  would  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  southern  States.  If  it 
evinces  a  disposition  to  interfere,  it  admits  also  the 
want  of  power  under  the  Constitution.  Our  State 
Legislatures  sometimes  do  silly  thinsrs.  They  re- 
solve one  year  against  the  resolves  of  the  year  be- 
fore. But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Clingman,)  who  no  doubt  regards 
these  Massachusetts  resolutions  as  an  "aggression," 
to  some  proceedings  of  the  last  Legislature  of  our 
State.  We  had  before  us,  in  the  winter  of  1848-'49, 
a  proposition  to  amend  our  State  constitution.  ■  In 
the  gubernatorial  canvass  of  '48,  an  issue  unwisely 
was  made,  upon  the  propriety  of  striking  out  from 
our  State  constitution,  a  provision  which  requires 
that  all  voters  for  the  Senate  shall  own  fifty  acres  of 
land.  The  Democrats  raised  the  cry  of  "free  suf- 
frage." The  Whig  candidate — a  most  estimable 
gentleman — was  understood  to  oppose  free  suffrage; 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Democrats  near- 
ly elected  their  candidate  in  a  State  that  gave  Tay- 
lor more  than  eight  thousand  majority  over  Cass. 
But  when  the  proposition  was  brought  forward  to 
amend  our  constitution,  some  of  the  members  from 
my  colleague's  (Mr.  Clingman's)  district  were 
earnest  in  advocating  the  "white  basis."  They 
probably  remembered  what  my  colleague  said  in 
his  speech  in  December,  1847,  of  the  "white  race 
'  being  superior  to  the  black;  of  course  a  country 
'  filled'with  the  former  is  more  vigorous  and  pros- 
'  perous  than  one  filled  with  a  mixed  race." 

When  the  proposition  was  before  the  Legislature, 
other  amendments  were  offered  beside  that  relating 
to  "  free  suffrage." 


That  I  may  be  understood,  let  me  state,  that  by 
our  State  constitution  the  House  of  Commons  is 
composed  of  members  elected  from  the  counties 
"according- to  their  federal  population."  The  ar- 
ticle seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  Massachusetts 
wished  to  amend  in  1843 — the  "  third  clause  of  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article."  One  western 
gentleman  proposed  in  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Constitution 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  Senate  shall 
hereafter  be  apportioned  among  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  State  according  to  the  Federal  basis,  and 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  according  to  the 
white  population  of  the  State." 

For  this  amendment  forty-one  western  members 
voted,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  best  men  in  our  State. 

Another  gentleman  proposed  "that,  in  all  future 
arrangements  of  Senatorial  district,  the  whole  num- 
ber ot  white  population  of  the  State  alone  shall  be 
divided  by  fifty,  and  every  fiftieth  part  of  the  white 
population  alone  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Senator." 

Our  State  senators  are  elected  according  to  a  ba- 
sis of  taxation. 

Another  gentleman — a  bolder  and  truer  man  is 
rarely  to  be  found — proposed  an  amendment,  that- 
"  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  white  population  of  the 
State."  Rejected — yeas  36,  nays  66.  And  then, 
just  as  these  political  movements  are  made  in  the 
northern  States,  another  gentleman  from  my  col- 
league's district  (Mr.  Clingman)  moved  that  "the 
words  federal  population"  be  struck  out  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  "free  white  population"  be  inserted 
in  the  stead.    Rejected — 28  to  66. 

This  last  gentleman — a  Democrat — thought  he 
would  go  beyond  what  the  Whig  member  had  pro- 
posed. Shall  these  men  be  called  Abolitionists? 
No,  sir,  no;  they  would  be  the  first  to  take  up  aims, 
if  it  were  necessary,  against  them.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  proposition  of  the  like  character  is  de- 
nounced as  being  "  the  result  of  the  wicked  designs 
of  ambitious  agitators  and  ignorant  fanatics."  I 
ask  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Clingman,)  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  "  white  basis"  advocates  in  western 
North  Carolina ?  Are  they  agitators?  I  think  the 
people  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will  ask  my  col- 
league to  stop  agitation  at  home  before  he  threat- 
ens to  dissolve  the  Union  for  agitation  abroad. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  our  State 
Legislature  who  made  these  propositions  are  not 
fanatics.  They  are  true  sons  of  the  old  North  State. 
They  live  in  the  most  beautiful  land  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shone  upon.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard 
the  anecdote  from  Mr.  Clay,  that  a  preacher  in 
Kentucky,  when  speaking  of  the  beauties  of  Para- 
dise, when  he  desired  to  make  his  audience  believe 
it  was  a  place  of  bliss,  said  it  was  a  Kentucky  of  a 
place.  Sir,  this  preacher  had  never  visited  the 
western  counties  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  spent 
days  of  rapture  in  looking  at  her  scenery  of  unsur- 
passed grandeur,  in  hearing  the  roar  of  her  mag- 
nificent water-falls,  second  only  to  the  great  cata- 
ract of  the  North;  and,  while  1  gazed  for  hours,  lost 
in  admiration,  at  the  power  of  Him  who,  by  his 
word,  created  such  a  country,  and  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  he  had  scattered  upon  it,  I  thought  that 
if  Adam  and  Eve,  when  driven  from  Paradise,  had 
been  near  this  land,  they  would  have  thought 
themselves  in  the  next  best  place  to  that  they  had 
left.  I  could  but  think — I  hope  reverently — of 
what  was  told  the  children  of  Israel  by  their  leader 
they  should  have,  when  he  said — 

"For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a 
good  land — a  land  of  brooks  of  water — of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ; 

"A  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranites ;  a  land  of  oil,  olive  and 
honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shaH  eat  bread  with- 


out scarceness ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in. 
it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 

And  to  this  country,  for  want  of  a  railroad,  the 
East  are  strangers.  And  now,  when  our  patriotic 
sons  at  home,  forgetting  all  party  calls,  are,  with 
united  effort,  struggling  nobly  to  build  this  road, 
to  make  us  better  acquainted,  to  build  up  cities  in 
the  East,  to  give  our  farmers  a  market  for  their 
produce,  to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration,  to  bind  the 
East  and  West  together  in  indissoluble  bonds  of 
interest  and  affection,  our  ears  are  saluted  here 
with  the  hoarse  brawling  of  disunion !  And  we 
are  invited  to  contemplate  the  glories  of  a  southern 
confederacy,  in  which  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina are  to  have  great  cities,  to  be  supported  by  the 
colony  or  plantation  of  North  Carolina  !  A  southern 
confederacy  in  which  the  rulers  will  lead  us  into 
an  unholy  crusade,  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz,  to  conquer 
territory,  to  give  the  "sons  of  the  Presidents"  a 
market ! ! 

When  the  American  army  was  rejoicing  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown;  when  the 
acclamations  of  our  revolutionary  patriots,  and 
their  thanks  to  Providence  were  poured  forth  from 
their  grateful  hearts,  it  is  said  that  a  Scotchman, 
whose  bullock  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers,  was  heard  to  shout  through  the 
army,  "Beef!  beef!  beef!"  when  he  was  clamor- 
ing for  the  price  of  his  property.  The  genius  of 
the  illustrious  Patrick  Henry  has  given  this  man. 
an  unenviable  notoriety.     In  the  minds  of  the  peo- 

Ele  of  North  Carolina  the  name  of  John  Hook  will 
e  associated  with  these  advocates  of  disunion  and 
civil  war. 

But  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  of 
both  parties  are  right.  Our  great  railroad  must 
and  will  be  built.  In  a  few  years,  the  enlivening 
sound  of  the  steam  whistle  will  be  heard  in  the  re- 
cesses of  our  forests;  beautiful  villages  will  spring 
up  among  us,  and  the  "little  hills  shall  rejoice  on 
every  side;"  the  "valleys  shall  stand  so  thick  with 
corn  that  they  shall  laugh  and  sing-." 

Yes,  sir,  we  will  build  this  road;  and  with  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  we  can  communicate 
news  in  a  few  hours  to  places  distant  hundreds  of 
miles.  And  let  insurrection  take  place,  our  gal- 
lant mountain  boys — and,  among  the  first  of  them, 
the  "white  basis"  members  of  our  Legislature — 
will  come  down  by  thousands  to  our  aid.  They 
will  come  "as  the  winds  come  when  navies  are 
stranded." 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  Inexorable,,  relentless 
time  will  not  stay  his  march,  even  to  hear  me  speak 
of  the  future  glories  of  North  Carolina. 

I  come  now  to  another  reason  assigned  by  some 
why  we  should  think  of  disunion.  It  was  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  southern  address.  It  is  the  "noto- 
rious Gott's  resolution."     Now  what  is  it? 

I  have  a  copy  before  me.  In  December,  1848, 
Mr.  Gott  offered  this  resolution.  It  had  to  southern 
gentlemen  an  offensive  preamble,  "of  the  traffic  in 
human  beings,"  &c  ;  but  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  for  the  District 
'  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  as  soon 
1  as  practicable  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  said 
'  District." 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  afterwards  reconsid- 
ered, and  no  action  I  believe  was  ever  afterwards  had 
upon  it.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  wish  I  could  have 
some  good  reason  why  the  southern  Democracy 
voted  lor  the  previous  question,  with  the  Abolition- 
ists, on  this  resolution?  Why  was  action  desired 
except  for  agitation?  But  this  is  the  Gott  Resolu- 
tion— this  is  the  resolution  which  roused  the  South, 
and  brought  about  the  southern  convention  which 
issued  the  southern  address.  It  proposes  simply  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  this  District. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  his  recent  and  former  speeches,  he  has  ex- 


pressed  his  willingness  that  the  slave  trade  in  this 
District  should  be  abolished.  But  because  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  has  been  called  an 
Abolitionist.  Hut  I  have  strong  southern  authority 
to  support  Gott's  resolution.  A  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  one  very  worthy  of  the  place  he 
adorns,  a  gentleman  of  ability,  of  dignified  senato- 
rial deportment,  respected  by  all  who  know  him, 
;ind,  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  native  of  my  own  State, 
(Mr.  Kino,)  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Senate,  used 
very  strong  language    upon    this    subject.     This 

fentleman  bad  so  good  a  character,  that  even  John 
Vler  conferred  office  on  him  without  injuring 
him.  He  said,  very  properly,  "he  asked  no  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  slavery  any  where."  The  Sena- 
tor is  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  I  am.  And 
I  concur  with  him  entirely  in  what  he  says  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  this  District.  I  have  an  extract 
from  his  remarks,  which  I  will  print,  not  having 
time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said  "that  whether  the 
'  Congress  of  the  United  States  has,  under  the  Con- 

•  stitution,  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 

•  trict  of  Columbia  or  not,  it  would  be  as  gross  avio- 
'  lation  of  good  faith  towards  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
'  nia,  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  prohibited  in  the 
'  Constitution,  as  long  as  those  States  remained 
'  slaveholding  states." 

"  IVith  regard  to  wltat  is  called  the  slave  trade,  I  have 
never  seen  the  day — and  Senators  are  aware  of  it,  I 
presume,  from  the  course  I  liave  pursued  heretofore — 
when  I  ivas  not  willing  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  those  miserable  establishments  that  exist 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress  itself,  and  are  so 
offensive  to  many  gentlemen,  who  feel  perhaps  more 
sensitive  on  the  subject  than  I  do.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  am  the  very  lust  man  whoioould  be  willing  to  en- 
courage such  establishments." 

Did  Gott's  resolution  propose  to  do  any  thing 
else  but  "break  up  these  miserable  establishments?" 
And  yet  if  this  is  done,  the  Nashville  Convention 
will  be  instructed  to  prepare  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  !  And  a  bill  was  reported  from  a  committee, 
I  learn  of  the  last  Congress,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Brown)  was  a  member,  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  this  District.  Again  I  say, 
sir,  that  had  General  Cass  been  elected  President, 
we  should  not  have  heard  all  this  outcry. 

Here  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  believes  Congress  will  ever  be  guilty  either 
of  the  outrage  or  the  folly  of  abolishirfg  slavery  in 
this  District,  excepting  of  course  those  fanatics  who 
think  the  Constitution  is  an  "agreement  with  Hell." 
If  any  sensible  man  ever  thought  of  it,  I  would  ask 
him  cui<bono?  Would  it  not  inevitably  lead  to  the 
abolition  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Mann)  spoke  of?  Would  it  not  separate  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child  ?  Any  owner  of  a  slave 
can  take  him  out  of  the  District  when  he  pleases. 
And  what  would  be  the  condition  of  those  free  ne- 
groes now  married  to  slaves  ?  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  ever  have  a  President  who  would  approve  such 
a  bill.  If  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  President,  I  would 
trust  even  him ;  and  although  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  veto  the  bill,  I  believe  he  would  do  it. 

Such  an  act  would  justly  be  regarded  by  the 
southern  States  as  a  declaration  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  and  they  would  act  accordingly. 

[Here  Mr.  Stanly  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Hilliard  of  Alabama,  which  led  to  controversy 
be! ween  Mr.  Hilliard  and  Mr.  Stanly,  which  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  Daily  Globe  of  March  7th, 
1850,  to  which  paper  Mr.  S.  specially  refers,  as 
other  reports  have  been  garbled.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  was  speaking,  I  think, 
of  the  aggression  on  the  South. 

Yes,  the  South  has  been  terribly  oppressed!  Out 
of  the  sixty  years  since  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
the  South  has  had  the  Presidents  all  of  the  time  ex- 
cept twelve  years  and  one  month .     We  have  had 


our  share  of  other  high  offices.  How  is  it  now?  la 
the  midst  of  this  formidable  invasion  of  our  rights, 
when  the  Abolitionists  are  60  strong,  wc  have  elect- 
ed a  southern  President,  who  was  said  to  be  tbw 
owner  of  more  than  two  hundred  slaves!  and  that, 
too,  against  the  nominees  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, when  it  was  said  "there  was  no  slaveholder  oa 
their  ticket!" 

We  have  a  southern  Speaker,  with  whose  man- 
ner of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  chair  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  And  what  a  spectacle  his  elec- 
tion presented!  So  strong  was  party  feeling  with 
some  gentlemen  from  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
that  when  the  issue  was  a  northern  or  a  southern 
Speaker,  they  refused  to  vote  for  a  northern  Speak- 
er. This  speaks  volumes;  party  feelings  must  al- 
ways influence  us,  must  always  be  felt  by  the 
North  and  West,  and  southern  votes  will  always  be 
wanted. 

A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  are  from  slavehold- 
ing States.  In  the  Supreme  Court  we  have  five  to 
four.  In  the  army  and  navy  we  have  our  full 
share.  Of  the  foreign  ministers  we  have  more  than 
our  share.  But  stilt  "Gott's  resolution,"  or  some 
other  aggression,  troubles  us.  Let  me  record  an- 
other instance  of  northern  liberality.  When  Gen- 
eral Harrison  died,  Mr.  Tyler  became  President. 
Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  he  died,  and  did  the  North  prac- 
tise aggression  on  us?  Did  they  elect  a  northern 
President  of  the  Senate?  No;  they  elected  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  (Mr.  Mangum)  from  my  owe 
State. 

Mark,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  argument  is  not  to  de- 
fend the  Abolitionists,  or  agitators,  but  to  ptxwe 
that  the  North — the  great  body  of  the  people — are 
not  enemies  to  the  South.  And,  to  pursue  this  ar- 
gument, how  did  the  votes  stand  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election? 

I  have  not  time  to  make  a  very  accurate  state- 
ment, but  this  statement  is  nearly  correct: 
In  what  are  called  the  free  States, 

Taylor  received 925,646  votes. 

Cass 812,855     " 

Van  Buren 291,678    « 

2,030,17$ 

In  the  slaveholding  States, 

Taylor  and  Fillmore  received.  ..435,378 

Cass  and  Butler 409,436 

Van  Buren 299 

845,113 

Whole  number  of  votes,  (excluding 
South  Carolina,  whose  electors  are  cho- 
sen by  her  Legislature,) 2,875,292: 

Majority  of  Union  men  over  Free-Soilers  and 
Abolitionists,  only  2, 583, 315 — more  than  two  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand! 

Taylor's  majority,  although  he  was  reported  te 
be  the  owner  of  two  hundred  slaves,  was  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand.  And  this  majority  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
General  Cass,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
thanked  God  he  never  owned  a  slave — said  he  never 
would,  and  prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery! 

Is  this  hostility  to  the  South?  No,  sir;  the  true 
secret  is,  the  spoils  are  gone;  some  editors  are 
turned  out  of  office,  others  are  disappointed.  Or, 
to  use  the  words  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Clingman, 
in  an  extract  before  me  as  reported  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Congressional  Globe,  28th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  page  285 — he  said  of  the  Democratic  party 
what  I  would  say  of  the  doughfaces: 

"It  will  be  found  on  examination  this  party  is  gov- 
erned by  seven  principles — as  John  Randolph  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  Thomas  Ritchie — the  five 
loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Or,  in  the  language  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  late  a  distinguished  leader  of  this 
party,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  generalization 
and  condensation,  and  who  was  thereby  enabled  to 
analyze,  simplify,  and  reduce  to  a  single  element 


these  various  principles,  it  is  the  'spoils  party,' 
held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder." 

And  here,  sir,  let  me  say  another  word  to  my 
colleague  while  I  think  of  it. 

I  hope  he  will  pause  in  his  hasty  course  until  he 
hears  from  the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  In  case  of  civil  war,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  injured  by  insurrection  and  by  foreign  foes  than 
my  colleague's  constituents. 

According1  to  the  census  of  1840,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ascertain,  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Outlaw,)  from  the  north-eastern  counties,  the 
population  was- 

WHITE.  SLAVE. 

42,458 36,053 

Wilmington  dist.  49,486 33,238 

Washington     "    49,308 37,665 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  among  my  colleague's 
"white  basis"  constituents? 

Buncombe  district,  (Clingman's)  — White  popu- 
lation, 60.039;  Slave  do.  9,229. 

These  eastern  districts  are  on  the  seacoast.  My 
colleague's  is  the  most  inaccessible  point  to  a  for- 
eign foe  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe,  sir, 
the  good  people  he  represents  are  willing  to  engage 
in  foreign  or  civil  war,  for  any  aggression  yet  com- 
mitted ;  and  not  even  to  recover  fugitive  slaves. 
And  I  do  not  believe  my  colleague's  constituents 
ever  lost  a  slave  by  northern  Abolitionists.  Bad 
men  sometimes  steal  our  slaves;  if  that  aggression 
can  be  stopped  by  my  colleague,  he  will  do  us  great 
service. 

I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  my  colleague  for 
my  constituents — to  speak  as  an  eastern  man,  and 
as  a  slaveholder.  If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  any 
calamity  befalls  us  on  account  of  our  slaves,  I  shall 
be  among  my  people.  I  shall  not  inquire,  as  the 
servant  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall) did,  when  he  told  his  servant,  John,  he 
wished  him  to  go  to  Mexico.  "  Master,"  said 
John,  after  reflection,  "  how  far  is  the  camp  from 
the  battle-ground  ?"  His  master  could  not  answer 
satisfactorily,  and  John  declined  to  go.  My  affec- 
tions, my  interest,  my  duty,  all  bind  me  with  hooks 
of  steel  to  my  home.  The  graves  of  my  forefathers, 
for  several  generations,  are  there ;  the  dearest 
friends  I  have  on  earth  are  there  ;  there  I  expect  to 
live,  and  there  I  hope  to  die  ;  and  whatever  calam- 
ity may  come,  their  fate  will  be  my  fate — "their 
God  will  be  my  God." 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Meade,)  who  did  me  the 
honor  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session. 

I  protest,  as  a  southern  man,  against  the  doc- 
trinesof  this  speech,  deliveredbefore  the  gentleman's 
constituents  in  August,  1849.  And  I  think,  if  copies 
of  it  were  circulated  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  peo- 
ple understood  the  gentleman  was  an  influential 
man  at  home  and  in  Congress,  it  would  be  enough 
of  itself  to  exclude  slavery  from  that  Territory. 

Mr.  Ashe.  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  is 
not  in  the  House;  he  is  not  in  the  city;  he  is  sick. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  gentle- 
man's illness;  though  I  shall  make  no  remarks  of 
an  offensive  character.  If  I  had  heard  he  had  been 
taken  sick  shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
I  should  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
illness.  I  am  obliged  to  my  colleague  for  the  mo- 
tive which  prompts  the  interruption. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Meade)  says:  "We  are  no 
•  propagandists  of  slavery;  had  we  no  slaves,  there 
'  is  not  a  man  present  who  would  vote  to  bring 
'  them  among  us."  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  declara- 
tion. The  gentleman  probably  concurs  in  opinion 
with  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Clingman,)  when  he 
said,  a  country  filled  with  the  white  race  "is  more 
vigorous  and  prosperous  than  one  filled  with  a 
mixed  race."  My  colleague  shakes  his  head;  he 
will  find,  on  examination,  I  am  right  in  stating 


what  he  said — a  sentiment  that  will  answer  better 
for  the  hills  of  Buncombe  than  for  eastern  low  lands; 
for  negroes  thrive  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
where  white  people  can  hardly  live.  The  bilious 
fever  is  sometimes  in  the  low  lands  very  fatal  to 
the  white  race.  I  have  heard  a  highly  intelligent 
gentleman,  and  a  large  slaveholder,  say  he  had 
never  known  a  negro  to  die  from  the  bilious  fever. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  would  not  bring  them  amongst 
us,  if  they  "elevate  our  character" — a  sentiment 
that  meets  my  hearty  condemnation.  For,  if  it  be 
true,  the  "owner  of  sixty  slaves"  is  more  elevated 
in  his  character  than  the  owner  of  five — then  he 
who  holds  no  negroes  cannot  be  elevated  in  his 
character !  I  know  a  certain  district  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  a  Democratic 
candidate,  "the  owner  of  sixty  slaves,"  was  more 
worthy  of  public  confidence  than  a  Whig,  who  did 
not  own  ha  If  a  dozen;  but  it  was  not  argued  that 
the  large  slave  owner  was  more  "elevated  in  char- 
acter" for  that  reason. 

Again :  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Meade,  says: 

"  The  situation  of  Virginia  is  more  critical  than 
any  of  her  sisters.  She  has  a  slave  population  of 
near  half  a  million,  rohose  value  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  southern  demand." 

Now,  sir,  if  I  understand  this,  it  means  that  Vir- 
ginia slave  owners  raise  negroes  to  sell.  If  so,  I 
say  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  life  among  slaveholders — religious  men  of  all 
denominations  are  slaveholders — but  I  do  not  know 
one  man  in  my  district  or  my  State  who  raises  ne- 
groes for  "southern  demand"— to  sell.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  own  such  a  constituent. 

Again,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia : 

"  The  whole  civilized  world  is  now  uniting  in  a 
crusade  against  American  slavery,  even  where  it 
now  exists." 

I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 
But  if  it  be  true,  how,  I  ask,  shall  we  improve  our 
condition  by  dissolving  the  Union  ?  Both  the  great 
parties  of  the  country  admit  their  obligation  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution.  What  will  be  the  cru- 
sade when  that  Constitution  is  destroyed  ? 

Again,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia : 

"While.it  must  be  admitted  that  strong  objec- 
tions may  be  urged  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
yet  there  are  advantages  also,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  are  full  compensation  for  the  evils  attend- 
ing it.  Our  past  history  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it 
elevates  the  character  of  the  white  man.  Though 
we  have  been  in  a  numerical  minority  in  the  Union 
for  fifty  years,  yet  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  we  have  managed  to  control  the  destinies  of 
this  nation." 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fitch)  has 
already  commented  on  this  remark,  and  I  have  but 
one  word  to  add.  Are  we  not  now,  by  our  share 
in  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  still  controlling 
the  destinies  of  this  nation  ? 

But  the  gentleman  says : 

"The  diffusion  of  our  population  is  essential  to 
our  very  existence." 

It  may  be  so  in  Virginia,  but  it  is  not  so  in  North 
Carolina;  if  we  are  let  alone  we  can  manage  ours. 
Is  this  diffusion  to  go  on  indefinitely?  If  New  Mex- 
ico is  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  abolishes  slave- 
ry, where  will  the  diffusion  then  be?  I  see  no  dan- 
ger to  our  existence  in  the  admission  of  New  Mex- 
ico as  a  free  State.  I  had  rather  have  her  there  than 
to  have  a  free  Mexican  State  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

But  in  the  gentleman's  speech  he  takes  another 
view  of  the  subject.    He  says: 

"If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Mexican  States  on  the 
Rio  Grande  should  be  annexed,  (as  they  will  be  if 
they  are  to  come  in  as  free  States,)  we  shall  be  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  hope  we  now  have  of  letting 
off  this  population,  then  probably  valueless  as  pro- 


perty,  among  a  proplc  already,  to  a  certain  extent, 
nomogenrous,  and  with  whom  they  may  readily 
and  naturally  amalgamate." 

Now,  -nr,  this  ie  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  idea 
of  "southern  demand."  Here  is  a  brig-ht  picture 
for  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico!  Amalgamate! 
What  will  the  inheritors  Of  the  old  Castilian  blood 
and  spirit  Bay  to  that? 

The  gentleman's  speech  has  been  extensively 
circulated.  Newspapers  have  copied  large  por- 
tions of  it.  Each  member  of  Congress,  I  learn,  has 
been  politely  furnished  with  a  copy.  If  it  reaches 
New  Mexico,  and  her  people  understand  the  svn- 
tleman  expresses  the  opinions  of  the  South,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  or  blame  of  keeping  slaves 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  say  a  word  to  some  of  the  agi- 
tators on  this  floor,  who  have  been  guilty  of  unkind 
and  cruelly  uncharitable  speeches.  A  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Mann,)  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  letters  and  of  culti- 
vated taste,  gave  utterance  to  expressions  which 
he  must  have  known  were  offensive  to  every  south- 
ern man  in  this  House.  He  drew  a  horricf  picture 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  disunion.  Some  ex- 
pressions are,  I  think,  modified  in  his  printed 
speech;  and  my  blood  ran  cold  to  hear  a  gentleman 
of  his  age  and  standing  apparently  delight  in 
wounding  our  feelings.  I  will  not  repeat  the  ex- 
pressions to  which  I  refer.  I  could  not  speak  of 
them  in  respectful  terms.  Sir,  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  if  he  be  the  man  I  have  heard  of  as  pos- 
sessing a  cultivated  mind,  adorned  with  rare  class- 
ical attainments,  if  his  speech  is  a  fair  exhibition  of 
his  feelings,  1  fear  he  will  furnish  another  melan- 
choly example  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  always  attended  with  a 
cultivated  heart;  that  a  man's  mind  may  be  "rich 
with  the  spoils  of  time,"  and  his  heart  of  flinty 
coldness.  The  gentleman  is  not  unknown  to  the 
country  as  an  able  and  eloquent  lecturer  to  literary 
institutions.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  education 
have  been  valuable.  He  has  proved  in  that  offensive 
speech,  that  with  hirn  "knowledge  is  a  Swiss  mer- 
•  cenary,  ready  to  combat  either  in  the  works  of 
'  sin,  or  under  the  banner  of  righteousness;"  ready 
to  give  wholesome  advice  to  young  men  when  en- 
tering upon  life,  or  to  fan  the  flames  of  fanaticism. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  speak  without  regret 
at  the  thought  that  "domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil 
strife"  should  reign  among  us.  What  reason, 
what  motive  can  prompt  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts thus  to  speak  to  us  ?  It  cannot  give 
him  strength  at  home.  No  one  accuses  any  north- 
ern man  of  wishing  to  establish  or  extend  slavery; 
and,  if  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  himself  from 
his  philosophical  reveries,  for  a  few  moments,  and 
ask  himself,  with  the  remembrance  that  there  is  an 
eye  that  sees  the  thoughts  of  the  heart — "What 
good  have  I  done,  what  good  did  I  hope  to  do,  by 
outraging  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  members  of 
this  House?"  I  think  the  "still  small  voice"  will 
tell  him — None,  none!  I  fear  the  gentleman  will 
prove  it  is  true — 

"Heart-merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 

Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name." 
If  I  might  presume  to  advise  one  so  competent  to 
give  advice  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is,  I  would  tell  him— Better  keep  at  your  lectures, 
have  them  published  and  puffed  by  your  friends. 
In  this  way,  good  may  be  achieved  by  your  efforts. 
Your  eloquence  may  be  praised,  extracts  may  be 
published  from  your  lectures,  exciting  the  admira- 
tion of  sophomores  and  of  men.  But!  beg  the  gen- 
tleman to  remember,  that,  though  he  speaks  with 
the  "tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  has  not 
charity,"  he  will  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal."  And  another  gentleman,  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens,)  in  a  speech  which 
was,  apparently,  deliberately  prepared,  gave  utter- 


ance to  sentiments,  clothed  in  language  that  a 
southern  gentleman  would  not  use  to  a  respectable 
negro.  I  expected  some  ultraism  from  this  source. 
That  gentleman  is  known  as  a  man  of  excessive 
humanity.  And,  since  anti-masonry  will  no  lon- 
ger an=wer  for  a  hobby  horse,  since  Morgan's  mys- 
terious disappearance  has  ceased  to  agitate  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  North,  the  gentleman  must  preach 
against  the  horrors  and  the  despotism  of  slavery.  I 
hope  his  next  speech  will  be  fit  to  be  read  in  the 
families  of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  some  other  Morgan  to  frighten 
the  grandmothers  and  children  of  Pennsylvania 
with.     But  I  ask  him  to  let  us  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  gentlemen's  minds  were 
not  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  their  hearts  seem 
devoid  of  kindness  towards  a  portion  of  their  coun- 
trymen, I  would  gladly  ask  them  to  listen  to  some 
few  facts.  When  I  was  a  young  man  and  first  ob- 
served public  events  in  North  Carolina,  free  ne- 
groes voted  as  white  citizens.  Free  negroes  voted 
in  North  Carolina  until  an  amendment  was  made 
in  our  State  constitution  in  1S35.  And  in  the  town 
of  Newborn,  where  I  lived,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, out  of  three  hundred  voters,  sixty  of  them 
were  free  blacks.  And  when  the  proposition  was 
made  in  our  convention,  in  1S35,  to  deprive  free  ne- 
groes of  the  privilege  of  voting,  it  was  opposed  by 
some  of  our  ablest  and  best  men.  I  think  the  vote 
stood  65  for  abolishing  the  right,  and  60  against  it; 
and  among  these  sixty  are  recorded  the  names  of 
Judges  Gaston  and  Daniel,  then,  two  of  the  judges 
of  our  supreme  court;  Mr.  Rayner,  favorably 
known  here,  and  I  think  also  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  afterwards  members  of  Congress 
from  my  State,  and  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
I  cannot  now  remember.  Well,  sir,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  agitation  of  Abolitionists  ?  Have  you 
improved  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes?  Far 
'rom  it.  And  if  the  same  proposition  were  submit- 
ted to  a  State  convention  in  North  Carolina,  at  this 
day,  not  one  man  would  vote  for  it.  Within  my 
own  memory,  emancipation  of  a  slave  was  a  mat- 
ter of  frequent  occurrence.  A  simple  petition  to  the 
court,  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  request  of  the 
master,  alleging  his  slave  had  rendered  meritorious 
services,  and  the  slave  was  made  free.  But  these 
fanatics  circulated  papers  containing  doctrines  like 
those  avowed  in  the  speeches  I  have  referred  to,  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  legislation  in- 
terfered, for  insurrection  was  talked  of  in  the  infa- 
mous papers  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  a  feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  protect  our  firesides  and  our 
homes  compelled  us  to  be  careful.  And  how  is  it 
now  ?  Emancipation  is  a  difficult  matter.  In  ex- 
traordinary cases,  our  legislature  sometimes  eman- 
cipates. Our  laws  allow  slaves  to  be  emancipated 
by  will,  but  not  to  remain  in  the  State.  As  the 
public  mind  became  excited,  our  people  thought  it 
wrong  to  allow  emancipation  when  free  negroes 
could  visit  our  northern  States,  and  return  with 
mischievous  intentions;  and  legislation  threw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  emancipation. 

This  has  been  the  effect  oi  men  holding  the  opin- 
ions of  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  (Mann  and  Stevens,)  and  publish- 
ing them  as  they  have.  Emancipation  was  goingon 
daily;  but  not  so  now.  Northern  gentlemen  who 
can  understand  how  the  whole  of  their  section  can 
be  excited  by  passing  a  resolution  declaring  you 
shall  not  petition  for  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
can  also  understand  how  denunciation,  threats  and 
impudent  interference  with  our  rights,  can  excite 
our  people  to  a  feeling  of  resistance.  That  feeling 
has  caused  them  to  oppose  emancipation.  Sir,! 
remember  well  when  we  had  negro  meeting-houses, 
and  negro  preachers,  some  of  whom  could  read  and 
write  well;  but  you  philanthropists — those  men  who 
would  rather  look  on  rivers  or  blood  than  that  sla- 
very should  be  extended  one  inch,  and  have  such 
horror  of  chains,  shackles  and  despotism — they 
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sent  incendiary  documents  among  our  slaves,  ex- 
citing- them  to  insurrection.  As  an  inevitable  re- 
sult, education  was  forbidden.  Self-protection  re- 
quired it — protection  for  the  slaves  required  it.  And 
this  is  another  fruit  of  your  sympathy  for  the  slave! 
But  we  do  not  deny  them  religious  instruction. 
In  one  town  in  my  district,  the  negroes  have  a 
clergyman  of  their  own,  and  their  own  church— »a 
Methodist  church.  I  wish  northern  gentlemen 
could  see  them,  neatly  dressed,  with  cheerful  faces, 
as  they  are  going  to  worship.  I  wish  they  could 
hear  their  heart- rejoicing  songs,  when  they  sing 
praises  to  their  Maker.  They  would  think  better 
of  slaveholders  and  less  of  Abolitionists.  Our  peo- 
ple regard  slaves  as  property,  but  not  as  cattle 
raised  lor  market. 

Meeting-houses  are  scattered  all  over  our  coun- 
try, and  our  negroes  attend  worship  as  their  mas- 
ters do.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  those  high- 
ly respectable  denominations,  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists; and  when  their  masters  live  in  very  retired 
situations,  clergymen  are  employed,  in  some  in- 
stances, who  preach  to  the  slaves,  and  instruct 
them  in  their  religious  duties,  in  chapels  on  the 
farms.  I  know,  I  am  proud  to  say,  one  such  in  my 
district.  I  know  of  another  instance,  where  a 
large  slaveholder,  living  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
church,  has  a  minister  of  one  denomination  em- 
ployed by  the  year  to  preach  to  his  negroes — and 
that  minister  not  of  the  same  church  of  which  the 
master  is  a  member.  These  masters  are  good  men, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  the  account  they  are 
hereafter  to  give  for  their  treatment  of  those  who 
are  placed  under  their  care.  Yes,  sir;  and  one 
such  man  does  more  acts  of  benevolence  in  one 
year  than  a  thousand  of  your  fanatics  who  lecture 
on  the  evils  of  slavery.  These  slave  owners  regard 
their  negroes  as  human  beings,  in  whose  nostrils 
God  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life;  in  whose  bosoms 
He  has  implanted  a  living  soul;  and  they  treat 
them  accordingly.  Many  of  our  slaveholders  are 
from  Yankee  land.  Many  own  slaves,  who  pur- 
chased them  to  prevent  their  separation  from  their 
families. 

I  tell  these  Abolitionists,  you  are  the  men  who 
have  "riveted  the  chains."  But  for  your  efforts, 
thousands  of  slaves  would  have  been  educated 
and  emancipated — would  have  been  returned  to 
Africa;  and  Liberia,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion — would  have  realized  what  the 
psalmist  said:  "Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 
hands  unto  God." 

Slavery  is  an  evil;  we  know  it.  It  is  an  evil  to 
the  white  man.  No  laboring  population  in  any 
country,  except  our  own  northern  people,  are  so 
well  taken  care  of,  so  well  supplied  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  as  our  slaves  are.  Whatever  of 
evil  there  is  in  slavery  has  been  increased  by  the 
agitation  of  Abolitionists — those  miserable  wretches 
who  denounce  us  constantly- — those  sincere  dis- 
unionists,  who  3ay  the  American  Union  is  a  "  cov- 
enant with  death"  and  an  "  agreement  with  hell," 
and  ought  to  be  "  immediately"  dissolved.  These 
men  are  sometimes  courted  by  both  parties  of  the 
North  in  doubtful  contests,  and  therefore  made  to 
appear  stronger  than  they  really  are.  These  are 
they  who  have  increased  the  evils  of  slavery. 

But  let  them  alone;  in  a  few  years  more  they 
will  be  universally  despised,  and  they  "will  be 
'  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
*  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 

Our  people  are  denounced  as  a  blood-thirsty  gen- 
eration. Hear  one  or  two  facts.  Our  laws  punish 
with  death  any  one  who  is  guilty  of  stealing  a 
slave,  or  of  concealing  him  with  the  intent  to  en- 
able him  to  escape.  Two  cases  have  been  tried 
within  three  years,  in  my  district.  One  was  an 
Irishman,  a  tailor,  little  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  was,  upon  testimony  too  clear  to  be  dis- 
puted, proved  guilty.  He  had  not  been  many 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  those  slave-owners 


who  were  on  the  jury  unanimously  recommended 
him  to  the  Executive  clemency,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  a  slaveholding  judge,  and  he  was  par- 
doned by  a  slaveholding  governor.  The  petition  to 
the  governor  was  signed  by  the  good  man  who 
owned  the  slave.  He  had  slave  owners  for  his 
counsel,  of  his  own  selection,  who  received  no 
pay;  and  I  am  happy  to  know  this  man  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  in  Mexico  with  that 
gallantry  for  which  the  Irish  are  remarkable. 
The  other  case  occurred  within  a  year  past.  An 
Irish  sailor-boy  came  to  the  seaport  town  in  which 
I  reside.  A  runaway  slave  was  found  on  board,  af- 
ter the  vessel  had  started  on  her  voyage.  He  was 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  He  was  a  stranger, 
pennyles3,  and  without  an  acquaintance  or  friend. 
He  had  counsel  of  his  own  choice,  slaveholders,  who 
defended  him  without  reward,  or  the  hope  of  re- 
ward in  this  world.  The  jury  of  slaveholders,  far 
above  the  influence  of  prejudice  excited  by  the 
course  of  the  Abolitionists,  when  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  this  boy,  not  eighteen  years  old,  was  the 
dupe  of  some  other  person,  acquitted  him.  He 
was  discharged,  and  treated  as  kindly  in  that  com- 
munity as  one  of  our  own  people. 

And  yet,  these  are  the  people  whom  the  Aboli- 
tionists vilify,  as  being  fond  of  manacles,  chains — as 
despots. 

But  I  must  hurry  on;  one  word  as  to  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion. The  subject  is  worn  out.  It  would  be  as  great 
an  outrage  to  the  southern  people  to  enact  it  as  if 
it  were  constitutional.  The  southern  people,  with 
great  unanimity,  believe,  as  I  do,  that  to  enact  the 
Wilmot  proviso  would  be  "an  act  of  gross  injustice 
and  wrong."  And  though  as  a  private  citizen,  and 
as  a  member  of  our  State  Legislature,  I  have  op- 
posed the  suggestion  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
should  it  be  adopted,  yet  I  believe  the  people  of  my 
State  will  feel  called  upon,  if  it  is  enacted  in  any 
law  this  session,  to  consult  in  a  State  convention  if 
it  is  not  time  to  inquire  whether  our  northern  breth- 
ren intend  to  regard  us  as  equals,  or  to  treat  us 
with  unkindness?  Whatever  North  Carolina  does, 
I  shall  abide  by.  She  will  not,  without  great  cause 
of  complaint,  be  driven  to  think  of  disunion.  I  be- 
lieve the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of  both  parties 
there  regard  with  horror  the  thought  of  disunion; 
but  if  your  legislation  here  impresses  upon  the 
mind  of  her  people  that  you  are  unfriendly  to  us, 
she  will,  without  bluster  or  threats,  provide  for  her 
honor  and  security  in  such  manner  as  the  world 
will  justify.  I  will  not  believe  you  will  enact  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  northern  members 
to  believe  it.  All  admit  that  new  States,  after  they 
are  admitted,  can  either  tolerate  or  prohibit  slavery. 
Then  there  is  no  practical  question  at  issue.  The 
northern  States  are  stronger  than  the  southern. 
But  I  hope  they  will  remember,  though  it  is  "ex- 
cellent to  have  a  giant's  strength,  it  is  tyrannous  to 
use  it  as  a  giant."  And  tyrannous  legislation 
must  produce  sectional  animosities. 
'  While  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Clingman)  upon  the  consti- 
tutional question.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  at 
length  some  extracts  from  his  speech;  but  I  have 
not — I  will  print  them. 

From  Mr.  Clingman's  speech,  December  22, 
1847,  on  the  slavery  question:  [Appendix  to  Con- 
gressional Globe,  30th  Congress,  1st  session:] 

"I  am  now  brought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  direct 
'  consideration  of  the  great  question,  as  to  the  ex- 
5  tent  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  rela- 
'  tion  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
'  States.  Upon  this  subject  a  distinguished  politi- 
'  cian  from  the  South,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  in  the  other 
'  wing  of  this  building,  some  twelve  months  since, 
'  laid  down  certain  doctrines  which  are,  in  sub- 
'  stance,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  them,  these: 
'  The  territories  of  the  United  States,  being  the 
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'  common  property  of  the  Union,  are  held  by  Con- 
'  gress  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
'  States  and  their  citizens.  Secondly,  that  Con- 
'  gres.s  has  no  right  to  exclude,  by  law,  any  citizens 
1  of  the  United  mates  from  joins' into  any  part  of 
'  said  territories,  and  carrying- with  them,  and  hold- 
'  ing  any  such  property  as  they  arc  allowed  to  hold 
'  in  the  States  from  which  they  come.  This  view, 
r  though  perhaps  plausible  at  the  first  glance,  is 
'  really  the  most  shallow  and  superficial  that  could 
'  possibly  be  presented.  Admitting  the  first  general 
'  proposition  to  be  true,  (and  no  fair  mind  can 
'  question  it,)  that  the  territories  of  the  United 
'  States  are  held  by  Congress  in   trust  for  the  use 

•  and  benefit  of  all  the  States  and  their  citizens,  lam 
'  free  to  confess,  that  if  Congress  should  sec  that  it 
'  was  most  advantageous  to  allow  all  the  citizens  to 
'  occupy  the  territory  in  common  with  the  proper- 
'  ty,  it  doubtless  ought  so  to  provide.  But  it  is 
'  equally  clear  that  it,  on  the  other  hand,  Congress 
'  should  see  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
'  could  not  thus  advantageously  occupy  all  the  ter- 
'  ritory  in  common,  it  might  divide  the  same  so  as 
1  to  assign  certain  portions  to  particular  classes  or 
'  persons."         **.#,##,#* 

Again : 

"All  the  power  that  can  be  exorcised  belongs  to 
'  Congress  alone.  Congress  has  power  to  make  all 
'  needful  i-ules  and  regulations .  But  the  wants  of  all 
'  communities  are  in  legal  contemplation  the  same. 
'  The  wants  of  the  Territories  may  be,  and  in  fact 
'  are,  just  as  great  as  those  of  the  States.  It  seems 
'  to  me,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  deference 
'  to  those  who  have  given  the  subject  greater  coa- 

•  sideration  than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  that  Con- 
'  gress,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  is  con- 
'  trolled  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
'  States.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  peo- 
'  pie  of  the  several  States  are  likewise  controlled  by 
'  this  Constitution.  Whether  acting  in  convention 
'  or  through  their  ordinary  legislative  govern- 
'  ments,  they  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  it. 

"  Congress,  then,  has  over  the  Territory  just  such 
'  powers  as  its  Legislature  would  have  after  it  became 
'  a  State.  Both  are  controlled  by  the  Constitution 
'  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme,  law  of  the  land. 
'  As  this  Constitution  is  silent  in  relation  to  sla- 
'  very,  it  has  been  argued  on  the  one  hand  that 
'  Congress  can  do  nothing  to  exclude  it  from  the 
'  Territory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  with 
'  equal  confidence,  that  for  the  same  reason  there  is 
'  no  power  to  establish  the  institution.  These  two 
'  opposite  views  are  worthy  antagonists,  and  I  shall 
'  leave  them  to  contend,  not  fearing  that  either  will 
'  ever  obtain  a  victory  over  the  other." 

***** 

"If,  then,  Congress  possesses  general  legis- 

•  lative  powers  over  the  territories,  as  i  con- 
'  tend,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  slavery  may 
'  either  be  permitted  or  forbidden   to   eilst 

'  THERE." 

In  another  part  of  my  colleague's  speech,  he  gives 
utterance  to  opinions  rather  contradictory  to  those 
just  quoted.  The  inconsistency  is  glaring;  but  it 
is  fairer  upon  such  a  subject  to  quote  it  than  to 
withhold  it: 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  any  section  of  the  Union 
'  can  insist  fairly  that  territory  should  be  acquired 
'  for  her  benefit.  We  are  doubtless  all  bound,  in 
'  good  faith,  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and 
'  Union,  with  such  boundaries  as  it  had  when  we 
'  became  parties  to  it.  But  I  do  say,  that  if  the 
'  Government  should  acquire  territory,  it  takes  it 

•  under  the  Constitution,  for  the  benefit  of  all:  and 
'  a  decree  that  any  section,  or  its  citizens,  shall  be 
'  excluded  from  all  such  territory,  would  be  as 
'  great  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  the  Gov- 

•  ernment  could  possibly  commit.  Such  is  subslan- 
'  tially  this  proposed  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the 
'  territories  hereafter  to  be  acquired." 

If  the  author  of  this  speech  means  any  thing,  it 


must  be  this — that  after  territory  is  acquired, 
"Congress  possesses  general  legislative  powers," 
and  slavery  may  either  be  permitted  or  forbidden 
to  exist  there;  but  if  Congress  shall  decree  that 
slavery  shall  be  excluded  "from  all  the  Territories 
hereafter  to  be  acquired.''  it  will  be  as  great  a  viola- 
tion as  the  Government  could  possibly  commit! ! 

Sir,  I  cannot  understand  how  these  views  can 
I'xist  in  the  same  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
It  looks  as  if  one  part  of  the  speech  was  addressed 
to  a  Whig  Buncombe  and  another  part  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Buncombe;  one  to  the  eastern  Buncombe  and 
the  other  to  the  western  Buncombe. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  verse  I  read  somewhere  in  my 
youth,  made  by  one  just  beginning  to  write  verses — 
and   his  first  should   have  been  his  last — who  de- 
scribed a  fight  on  the  water,  and  wrote — 
"  The  stranger  and  his  crew  then  stormed  the  boat, 

And  all  at  once  jumped  in  and  all  at  once  jumped 
out." 

And  further,  upon  the  constitutional  question, 
my  colleague  argued,  very  properly,  that  there 
could  be  no  difficulty ;  for,  speaking  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  he  said : 

"  There  was,  however,  a  settlement  made  at 
*  length,  upon  terms  which,  though  unequal  to  the 
1  South,  were  not  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
'  Constitution." 

My  colleague  is  regarded  now  in  some  parts  of 
the  South — even  in  South  Carolina — as  very  sound 
upon  the  slavery  question.  I  have  been  denounced 
as  unsound  for  entertaining  precisely  the  same 
opinions  as  my  colleague  does. 

And  upon  the  general  justice  of  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  protect  slave  property,  I 
desire,  in  passing,  to  say,  I  heard  with  pleasure 
the  able  and  statesmanlike  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  made  here 
a  few  days  ago.  It  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  add 
my  feeble  tribute  of  commendation  to  this  speech — 
though  I  do  not  agree  in  all  the  gentleman  said — 
because  the  gentleman's  opposition  to  his  own 
friends,  and  his  course  in  this  House  before  we 
were  organized,  met  with  my  decided  condem- 
nation. 

And  while  this  is  in  mind,  I  will  beg  to  say  one 
word  to  another  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Stephens.) 

Before  we  were  organized,  that  gentleman  was 
understood  to  call  down  curses  on  all  those  who 
would  not  stand  up  for  their  section.  I  made  al- 
lowance for  the  gentleman's  excited  feelings,  but  I 
heard  the  remark  with  pain.  I  had  read  his  elo- 
quent speeches  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  and  I 
had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  doing  my  duty  here 
under  his  lead;  and,  when  he,  and  his  friends  who 
acted  with  him,  (Messrs.  Toombs,  Hilliard,  and 
others,)  in  the  southern  caucus,  voted  against  Mr. 
Calhoun's  Southern  address,  and  did  not  "stand 
up  for  a  section,"  I  approved  their  conduct.  When 
he,  and  the  estimable  and  highly  talented  gentle- 
man, my  predecessor,  (Mr.  Donnell,)  and  six 
other  southern  gentlemen,  were  denounced  as 
traitors,  for  voting  to  lay  Clayton's  compromise 
bill  on  the  table,  I  defended  their  course.  And 
without  having  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  midst  of 
professional  pursuits,  to  examine  that  bill,  I  de- 
fended their  conduct  at  home,  from  my  knowledge 
of  their  character,  and  justified  their  not  standing 
up  "for  a  section."  According  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
platform  of  amending  the  Constitution,  even  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  we  have 
within  a  day  or  two  heard ,  cannot  stand  up  with 
Mr.  C.  for  his  section.  Our  worthy  Speaker,  in 
that  southern  convention,  could  not  stand  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  address,  for  "his  section."  He 
thought  the  doughfaces  had  not  had  justice  done 
them:  the  address  was  against  the  whole  North. 
The  author  of  that  address,  who  endeavored  to  excite 
the  public  mind,  only  recommended  to  the  South 
"to  be  united;"  but  has  recently,  by  his  ultraism, 
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disunited  them,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
which  side  the  Nashville  convention  will  take.  And 
1  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  why  those  who  cen- 
sure others  for  not  standing  up  for  a  section,  did 
not  vote  for  a  southern  Speaker,  when  the  contest 
was  between  a  northern  and  southern  Speaker.  But 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will  come  back, 
and  let  the  whole  country  have  the  aid  of  his  abili- 
ties; and  I  express  now  the  wish  that  was  in  my 
mind  when  the  gentleman  invoked  his  curse3— I 
hope  "the  accusing  spirit  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in, 
and  the  recording  angel  dropped  a  tear  upon  the 
word,  and  blotted  it  out  forever." 

A  single  word  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
(Mr.  Cabell,)  who  took  part  against  his  friends  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session.  I  hope,  before  he  aids 
to  bring  about  dissolution,  he  will  see  that  his  con- 
stituents can  take  care  of  the  Indians  at  home 
without  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 

I  desire  now  to  notice,  very  briefly,  a  few  re- 
marks of  my  colleague's  speech,  delivered  this 
session.  There  are  some  portions  of  my  colleague's 
remarks  which  I  hope  were  uttered  without  due 
consideration.  He  spoke  of  a  "collision  as  inevi- 
'  table,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better."  What 
kind  of  collision  did  he  mean  ?  He  made  state- 
ments of  the  "existing  revenue  system  operating 
hardly  on  the  South."  How  ?  Does  he  mean  the 
Democratic  British  tariff  of  1846  ?  And  yet  he 
says :  "Looking,  therefore,  at  all  these  different 

*  elements,  in  greater  increase  of  population,  more 
'  wealth,  and  less  poverty  and  crime,  we  have  rea- 
4  son  to  regard  our  people  as  prosperous  and 
'  happy."  Then,  I  ask,  how  does  the  existing 
revenue  system  operate  hardly  upon  us  ?  For  my 
colleague  says  :  "Nor  is  it  true  we  are  poorer  than 
'  the  North,  for  the  slaveholding  States  are  much 
'  richer,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  the 

*  free." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  facts  has  my  col- 
league discovered,  to  cause  him  to  change  his 
opinions  on  the  tariff  question.  In  his  speech,  de- 
livered this  session,  he  used  some  phrases  that  I 
think  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
McDuffie  ;  but,  in  1844,  my  colleague  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  avowed  opinions  that  did  him 
honor. 

I  have  some  quotations  before  me  from  that  speech 
which  I  will  print. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Clingman's  speech — [From 
the  Appendix  Congressional  Globe,  2Sth  Congress, 
first  session :  ] 

"We  (the  Whigs)  are  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff 
'  as  will  produce  all  the  revenue  necessary  to  the 

*  support  of  the  Government,  economically  admin- 
'  istered,  without  the  money  arising  from  the  sales 
*■  of  the  public  lands." 

He  was  opposed  to  a  "horizontal  tariff,"  by  which 
I  suppose  he  meant  the  compromise  act  of  1833, 
or  the  South  Carolina  tariff.  In  1844,  my  colleague 
advocated  "incidental  protection  to  our  manufac- 
«  turers  and  artisans,  to  sustain  our  own  industry, 

*  against  the  oppressive  regulations  of  others,  and 
'  counteract,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  hostile  re- 
'  strictions  of  foreign  nations."  Good  Whig  doc- 
trine. My  colleague  took  then  "a  common-sense, 
'  practical  view  of  this   question.     We  have   had 

*  theory  and  parade  enough  on  it."  What  theory, 
except  the  South  Carolina  theory,  that  the  "exist- 
'  ing  revenue  system  operates  hardly  on  the 
'South?"  ^  V 

In  1844,  when  this  speech  was  delivered,  the  tariff 
of  '42  was  in  operation.  The  tariff  of  '46  is  said, 
by  its  friends,  to  be  "a  free-trade  tariff."  I  say,  it 
is  a  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  English  labor.  How 
could  my  colleague  advocate  the  tariff  of  '42,  and 
think  the  existing  3ystem  "operates  hardly  on  the 
South?" 

How  his  opinions  have  changed  since  1844,  when 
he  thus  spoke  of  the  tariff  of  1842:   "This  favorable 

*  state  of  our  finances  has  been  produced,  thus  far, 


'  without  any  practical  injury  having  resulted  to 
'  any  section  of  the  country.  Not  only  cotton,  but 
'  all  of  our  other  productions  '^command  a  better  price 
'  than  they  did  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff;  while 
'foreign  articles  which  we  import  and  consume  are 
'  generally  cheaper;  I  believe  I  might  say.  invariably 
'  so." 

And  upon  this  tariff,  which  is  spoken  of  in  some 
portion  of  the  southern  country  as  an  "aggression 
on  the  South,"  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  as  true-hearted  a  southern  gentle- 
man as  breathes;  from  one  of  spotless  reputation, 
and  whose  high  talents  and  character  have  shed 
honor  on  his  country.  I  will  print  some  extracts 
from  his  speech.  ' 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Berrien,  of 
Georgia,  April  9th,  1844. — [Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  28th  Congress,  1st  Session:] 

Mr.  Berrien  was  referring  to  the  charge  that  the 
South  was  "oppressed."  He  said  he  was  ''speaking 
as  a  southern  man,"  and  he  was  disputing  the 
charge  that  there  was  suffering.  He  might  have 
been  accused  of  not  "standing  up  for  his  section." 
But  he  argued  as  follows: 

"  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact;  and  I  answer  it  by 
affirming— what  I  presume  no  one  will  deny — that 
there  is  a  sensible,  obvious  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  since  August,  1842. 
Whether  it  be  because  the  tariff  of  that  year,  or  in 
spite  of  it,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  subject  of  my  present 
inquiry:  I  am  dealing  with  fact,  not  theory:  and 
these  things  I  take  to  be  undeniable,  in  the  com- 
parison between  the  two  periods: 

"1.  The  credit  of  the  Government  was  prostrate, 
and  it  has  been  redeemed.  Its  bills  were  protested. 
Its  treasury  notes  were  below  par.  It  sought  a  loan 
and  could  not  obtain  it,  either  here  or  in  Europe, 
but  upon  terms  which  were  humiliating  to  a  great 
nation.  It  could  not  go  into  the  market  and  bor- 
row money  on  terms  as  favorable  as  would  be  ac- 
corded to  a  responsible  individual.  All  this  has 
been  changed.  Its  stock  is  above  par.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  ample  means  to  meet  its  current  ex- 
penditures, and  such  is  now  its  credit  that  it  could 
command  on  loan  any  amount  of  money  it  might 
require. 

"2.  The  treasury  was  empty.  It  is  now  replen- 
ished, has  an  increasing  income  probably  adequate 
to  its  wants,  and  the  means,  if  need  be,  of  adding 
to  it, 

"3.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country 
have  increased. 

"4.  Its  agricultural  condition  has  improved. 

"5.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
price  of  our  great  staple. 

"6.  A  reduction  of  prices  of  almost  all,  if  not  abso- 
lutely of  every  article  of  consumption. 

■j'l.  To  crown  the  whole,  every  branch  of  indus- 
try has  been  stimulated  to  increased  activity,  and 
confidence  has  been  restored. 

***** 

"Mr.  President:  It  is  pressed  upon  us  in  this  argu- 
ment that  the  act  of  1842  imposes  undue  and  pecu- 
liar burdens  on  southern  industry — on  the  planting 
interest  of  the  South.  This,  sir,  is  to  me  an 
awakening  suggestion — the  burden,  if  it  exists, 
operating  alike  on  my  constituents  and  myself,  and 
upon  me,  personally,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  pro- 
ductive property  which  I  possess.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  relieves  me  from  apprehension.  I 
know  that  any  tax  which  the  Government  can  im- 
pose, in  so  far  as  it  operates  upon  consumption,  can 
only  compel  the  southern  planter  to  share  in  the 
burden  which  all  consumers  have  to  bear.  Experi- 
ence satisfies  me  too  that  this  cannot  be  to  the  whole 
amountof  duty,  but  the  foreign  producer  must  bear 
hi3  proportion  of  it  in  the  diminished  profits  of  capi- 
tal. I  know  that  the  price  of  southern  produce  has 
not  fallen  since  these  duties  were  imposed.  I  knovi 
too  that  the  prices  of  articles  of  southern  consumption 
have  not  risen,  but  have  been  sensibly  diminished." 
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I  shall  surely  not  be  blamed  for  an  unwillingness 
to  believe  that  the  existing-  system  of  revenue  ope- 
rates hardly  on  the  South  and  West.  And  again, 
I  ask,  why  could  not  BUr.h  a  man  as  William  Gas- 
ion — why  cannot  our  Grahams  and  Moreheads — see 
this  oppression  ? 

I  shall  never  forg/et  a  speech  I  heard  from  North 
Carolina's  moat  distinguished  son — Gaston — in  the 
earlier  pari  of  my  life.  It  was,  I  think,  at  an  Union 
meeting,  after  North  Carolina  had  been  called  the 
"Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South,"  because  she 
would  not  nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  "  Better,  far 
'better,"  said  Air.  Gaston,  "be  called  the  Rip  Van 
'  Winkle  of  the  South,  than  the  Catalinc  of  the 
'  historian,  or  the  Captain  Hobadill  of  the  poet — 
'  better  sleep  on  forever,  than  wake  to  treason 
'  or  disunion."  These  words  were  from  the  6on 
of  one  whose  father's  blood  was  shed  by  the 
enemies  of  his  country;  they  were  from  the  heart 
and  lips  of  a  patriotic  christian  gentleman — who 
was  long-  honored  by  my  native  State,  and  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  by  all  her  true-hearted 
sons.  His  mortal  remains  repose  within  the  bor- 
ders of  that  town  in  which  these  "words  that  burn" 
were  spoken— it  is  a  part  of  the  country  I  represent. 
When  I  forget  the  applause  these  sentiments  met 
with  from  that  people,  I  shall  forget  them;  and 
when  I  do  that,  my  "ton«uc  will  cleave  to  my 
mouih  and  my  right  hand  lose  her  cunning." 

But  my  colleague  complains  of  the  amount  of 
money  expended  at  the  North,  and  he  says:  "North 
Carolina ,  for  example ,  is  burdened  lo  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  three  millions,  and  yet  does  not  get  back  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ni  anyway  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  clear  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Government,  may 
be  set  down  at  three  millions  annually.  The  south- 
ern States  generally  are  in  the  same  condition." 

Now,  I  cannot  imagine  how  my  colleague  calcu- 
lates this  three  millions  of  burden.  I  fear  it  is,  to 
use  his  own  words,  a  "want  of  accurate  knowledge 
'  of  all  the  facts  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  pre- 
'  cisely  the  effect  which  our  revenue  system  produces ." 

I  should  be  a"lad  to  see  these  "facts"  stated.  I 
suspect  my  colleague  is  as  much  mistaken  in  this 
calculation  as  he  is  in  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves 
escaping  from  a  "few  counties  in  Maryland."  He 
said,  "a  few  counties  in  Maryland  had,  within  six 
'  months,  upon  computation,  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth." 

He  is  surely  mistaken.  A  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Butler)  said  that  "thirty  thousand 
'  dollars'  worth  of  slaves  were  stolen  from  Ken- 
'  tucky  annually;"  and  he  added,  "the  loss  to  the 
'  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  may  be  estimated 
'  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually." 
Whose  computation  is  right?  And  my  colleague 
says  Delaware  loses  "one  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
'  worth  of  slaves  each  year."  My  colleague  makes 
the  loss  of  a  "few  counties  in  Maryland,"  and  the 
loss  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  great  as  Mr.  But- 
ler thinks  is  the  loss  of  the  "slaveholding  States;" 
and  yet  the  members  from  Kentucky,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  do  not  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

But  the  complaint  is,  a  small  amount  of  money 
is  expended  at  the  South.  *  *  *  Whose  fault 
is  this  ? 

Mr.  Tyler  vetoed  a  bill  that  contained  an  appro- 
priation of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Cape  Fear  river.  And  when  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
opening  Roanoke  inlet,  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Tyler  pocketed  the  bill.  Is  this  aggres- 
sion? It  was  an  outrage,  and  well-becoming  a 
strict  constructionist  of  the  school  of  '98  and  '99. 
This  is  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  State.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  perfected. 
The  people  in  mine  and  my  colleague's  (Mr.  Out- 
law's) district  will  soon  hold  a  convention  relative 
to  this  subject — a  convention,  not  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  but  to  open  a  communication  by  which  we 


can  reach  New  York  by  steam  in  a  few  hours — iu 
facilitate  our  intercourse,  and  bind  us  together  in- 
dissolubly.  Virginia  politicians  have  opposed  this 
work,  and  will  oppose  it.  Open  this  communica- 
tion, and,  in  the,  event  of  domestic  rebellion,  we 
should  speedily  Save  thousands  of  New  Yorkers — 
with  whom  our  intercourse  is  now  so  frequent  and 
so  friendly — brought  on  the  wings  of  steam,  ready 
to  stand  by  us. 

Let  not  gentlemen  complain  of  the  North  on  this 
score.  When  these  internal  improvement  questions 
arise  I  will  promise  to  bring  ten,  yes,  twenty 
Whigs  or  Democrats,  from  the  North  or  West,  for 
any  southern  Democrat  my  colleague  will  find. 

My  colleague,  when  speaking  of  the  possibility 
of  a  dissolution,  said: 

"Subjecting  the  goods  of  the  North  to  a  duty,  with 
those  from  oilier  foreign  countries,  icould  at  once  give 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  our  own  manufactures.  We 
have  already  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose.  But 
if  needed,  it  would  come  in  from  abroad.  English 
capitalists  have  filled  Belgium  with  factories.  Why 
did  this  occur?  Simply  because  provisions  were 
cheaper  there  and  taxes  lower  than  in  England. 
The  same  motives  would  bring  them  into  the  south- 
ern country,  since  both  the  reasons  assigned  are 
much  stronger  in  our  case.  It  has  already  been 
proved  that  we  can  manufacture  some  kinds  of  goods 
more  cheaply  than  the  North." 

What  would  the  "free  trade"  gentlemen  of  the 
South  say  to  that?  Would  not  South  Carolina  be 
oppressed  by  that  tariff  law? 

But  we  are  to  have  "English  capital."  England 
is  too  well  satisfied  with  the  tariff  of  *4C  to  lend  us> 
money  to  enable  us  to  impose  duties  on  "other  for- 
eign countries."  England!  who  forbid  our  fore- 
fathers to  manufacture — who  punishes  any  man 
who  induces  an  artisan  to  leave  her  shores — lend 
us  capital!  In  1844,  my  colleague  had  "no  reliance 
'  on  the  sincerity  of  the  British  government." 
Then  he  said:  "England,  who  had  abolished  slave- 
'  ry  in  her  West  India  islands,  was  seeking  to  in- 
'  terferc  with  the  institution  in  other  countries." 
I  do  not  believe  our  people  will  be  in  love  with  this 
idea. 

My  colleague  spoke  of  the  "other  acquisitions  of 
'  territory"  to  be  made  "after  the  next  Presidential 
'  election." 

I  do  not  understand  what  this  means.  J  hope  he 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  engage  in  foreign 
war  again,  as  was  intimated  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention by  Mr.  Hannegan — that  we  should  annex 
Yucatan  and  Cuba.  I  thought  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Cass  had  secured  us  from  the  dread  of  such 
horrid  consequences.  I  advocated  General  Tay- 
lor's election  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  opposed 
to  foreign  war.  Are  we  to  forbid  New  Mexico  to 
become  a  free  State  if  she  prefers  it  ?  How  far  are 
we  to  go  before  we  consent  to  allow  a  free  State  to 
exist  south  of  us  ?  Must  we  have  "  every  man's 
land  that  adjoins  our  own?" 

There  is  but  one  other  portion  of  my  colleague's 
remarks  to  which  I  wilAadvert: 

"  Have  not  prominent  northern  politicians,  of  the 
highest  positions  and  the  greatest  influence,  tohose 
names  are  well  known  to  all  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
already  declared  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  obstructs  or  ought  to 
obstruct  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  Congress  in  the 
Stales?" 

My  colleague  is  better  acquainted  with  politicians 
than  I  am.  But  I  do  not  know  any  northern  poli- 
tician who  has  avowed  such  an  opinion.  Even  the 
Buffalo  convention  did  not  go  that  far.  Again,  he 
says  :  In  twenty-five  years,  if  we  are  surrounded 
by  free  States,  the  condition  of  the  South  would  be 
"  that  of  Ireland;  and  soon,  by  the  destruction  of 
*  the  remnants  of  the  white  population,  become  that 
'  of  St.  Domingo."  And  he  adds  :  "Northern  men 
'  not  only  admit  it,  but  constantly  in  their  public 
'  speeches  avow  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  produce 
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*  this  very  state  of  things."  Sir,  I  must  deny  this. 
My  colleague  is  greatly  mistaken.  Since  I  read 
his  speech  I  have  inquired,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  when  northern  men,  or 
one  single  northern  man,  ever  avowed  so  atrocious 
a  sentiment.  I  can  hear  of  no  such  man.  Surely 
such  a  wretch  never  contaminated  this  place. 

I  never  heard  of  but  one  man  so  wicked  as  to 
think  without  horror  of  insurrection  in  the  southern 
States,  and  he  was  a  Van  Buren  Democrat  from 
Ohio,  (Benjamin  Tappan,  former  Senator.) 

My  colleague  spoke  with  contempt  of  those  who 
uttered  the  "  insane  and  senseless  cry  of  Union, 
Union."  He  was  "  disgusted"  at  it.  This  disgust 
is  but  two  years  old. 

In  December,  1847,  thus  spoke  my  colleague: 

"It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us  on  either  side 
'  to  hope  for  such  prosperity  as  we  have  hitherto 

*  enjoyed.    If  the  stream  of  our  national  existence 

*  should  be  divided,  each  branch  must  roll  a  dimin- 
'  ished  volume,  and  would  be  able  only  to  bear  a 
'  lesser  burden.  Such  a  separation  would  be  the 
'  saddest  of  all  partings.     We  should  feel  that  our 

*  way  was  lonely,  like  that  of  Hagar  in  the  desert — 

*  desolate  as  the  wanderings  of  our  first  parents, 

*  when  crime  had  just  begun,"  &c,  &c. 

Very  handsomely  in  the  same  strain: 

"We  have  a  community  of  interest,  which  it 

*  would  seem  that  no  party  madness  could  break 
'  up.  We  have,  too,  recollections  of  the  past, 
'  wnich,  to  American  feelings,  are  stronger  even 
'■  than  calculations  of  interest." 

This  was  neither  insane  nor  senseless ;  but  ra- 
tional, and  sensible,  and  well  becoming  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  old  North  State. 

A  single  word  as  to  California.  This  will  be  a 
"test  question."  The  "California  proviso"  one 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Inge)  denounced. 
What  is  it  but  declaring  that  the  people  of  each 
State  shall  have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves? 
We  have  high  southern  authority  for  this.  Mr. 
Polk  said,  in  his  message,  in  1848:  "Whether  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  or  not,  the  people  of  the  acquired 
Territories,  ivhen  assembled  in  convention  to  form, 
State  constitutions,  will  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  slavery  shall 
or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  If  Congress  shall 
abstainfrom  interfering  with  the  question,  the  people  of 
these  Territories  will  be  left  free  to  adjust  it  as  they  may 
think  proper  when  they  apply  for  admission  as  States 
into  the  Union.  No  enactment  of  Congress  could  re- 
strain the  people  of  any  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union,  old  or  new,  North  or  South,  slavehold- 
ing  or  non-slaveholding,  from  determining  the 
character  of  their  own  domestic  institutions  as  they 
may  deem  wise  and  proper.  Any  and  all  the 
States  possess  this  right,  and  Congress  cannot  de- 
prive them  of  it." 

In  the  southern  address  it  is  said:  "Slavery  is  a 
'  domestic  institution.  It  belongs  to  the  States,  each 
'  for  itself,  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  established 

*  or  not;  and,  if  it  be  established,  whether  it  should 

*  be  abolished  or  not." 

The  Southern  address,  also,  in  referring  to  the 
Missouri  question  in  1819,  censures  those  who  ad- 
vocate amendments  "having  for  their  object  to  make 

*  it  a  condition  of  her  admission  that  her  constitu- 
'  tion  should  have  a  provision  to  prohibit  slavery." 

The  address  states:  "Those  who  objected  to  the 
'  amendments  rested  their  opposition  on  the  high 
'  ground  of  the  right  of  self-government.  They 
'  claimed  that  a  territory,  having  reached  the  period 
'  when  it  is  proper  for  it  to  form  a  constitution  and 

*  government  for  itself,  becomes  fully  vested  with 

*  all  the  rights  of  self-government,"  &c,  &c. 

The  address  argues  further,  that  to  assume  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  require  any  thing  but  that 
the  government  must  be  republican,   "would  be 

*  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  make 

*  its  entire  constitution  and  government." 

I  commend  this  address    to    those    Democratic 


members  who  are  talking  of  the  "California  pro- 
viso." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  reject  the  applica- 
tion of  California  for  admission  as  a  State,  it  will  be 
productive  of  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
It  will  raise  a  sectional  feeling  throughout  this 
broad  land  that  may  never  be  allayed.  I  cannot 
vote  against  her  admission  for  any  reason  I  have 
yet  heard.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  make  her 
admission  a  "test  question,"  who  does  not  wish  to 
bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  As  a  south- 
ern man  I  want  her  admitted — the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. I  advocated  the  election  of  our  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  "not  merely  as  a  Whig,  but  as  the 

'  GREAT  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  CHAMPION  OF  THE 
'  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  MAN  TO  SELF-GOVERN- 

'  ment."  I  will  not  consent  to  remand  her:  her 
people  are,  most  of  them,  our  own  citizens.  There 
might  be  danger  of  our  compelling  her  to  form  a 
government  without  our  aid.  She  will,  I  trust, 
soon  be  one  of  us.  If  no  other  southern  man  votes 
as  I  do,  I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  California. 
Dead  or  alive,  (as  an  Irishman  said,)  if  I  can  get 
here,  I  will  vote  for  her  admission. 

A  single  word  upon  the  question  of  Territorial 
governments.  I  see  no  plan  better  than  that  re- 
commended by  the  President,  and  I  shall  cordially 
support  it. 

I  have  no  time  for  much  argument,  but  will  only 
present  a  few  questions  and  conclude.  As  a  south- 
ern man  I  feel  indignant  at  the  instances  of  violated 
faith  and  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  northern  States,  relative  to 
fugitive  slaves.  But  I  believe,  from  all  I  can  see 
and  hear,  they  will  do  us  justice  in  this  respect. 
But  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  remedy  this 
evil?     Will  not  a  separation  greatly  increase  it? 

If  the  Union  is  dissolved,  will  Abolition  societies 
be  dead?    Far  from  it. 

What  is  to  become  of  all  the  property  owned  by 
the  United  States? — what  of  all  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  disbursing  officers?  Where  will  all  the 
office-holders  go?  There  will  be  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation heard  in  old  Virginia  that  day!  But, 
independent  of  all  considerations  of  interest,  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  are  truly 
attached  to  the  Union.  They  ought  to  be.  Her 
sons  have  "ruled  its  destinies."  They  have  had  a 
full  share  of  its  honors  and  offices.  Sir,  I  believe 
there  are  office-holders  enough,  natives  of  Virginia, 
to  whip  any  army  of  disunionists  that  can  be  raised 
in  the  State. 

Why  did  not  the  southern  Democracy,  who  now 
talk  of  disunion,  take  care  to  provide  in  the  Oregon 
bill,  and  other  bills  containing  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
when  Mr.  Polk  was  President,  that  slavery  should 
exist  south  of  a  certain  line?  No,  it  might  have 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  party. 

Zachary  Taylor  is  now  President.  That  makes 
the  difference. 

If  by  any  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  North — 
which  I  do  not  anticipate — this  Union  is  to  be  dis- 
solved, I  tell  gentlemen  North  Carolina  will  form 
no  part  of  a  southern  confederacy,  whose  ruling 
politicians  entertain  opinions  like  those  avowed  by 
some  of  the  southern  Democracy  on  this  floor.  We 
will  build  our  great  railroad,  and  before  we  become 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  we  will  try,  trusting  in  Provi- 
dence, to  stand  up,  "solitary  and  alone."  They 
would  soon  involve  us  in  war  on  account  of  black 
sailors.  North  Carolina  has  not  been  treated  by 
these  sisters  with  kindness  or  respect.  In  1842, 
South  Carolina  passed  resolutions,  and  sent  them 
here,  reflecting  very  unbecomingly  on  North  Caro- 
lina, and  intimating  that  she  was  encouraging  abo 
lition,  because  her  people  voted  against  Mr.  Van 
Buren!  Time  has  proved  we  were  right.  Vir- 
ginia but  a  few  years  since  in  her  legislature,  upon 
some  question  relating  to  railroads,  was  so  dis- 
courteous to  North  Carolina  as  to  call  for  a  proper 
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but  dignified  rebuke  from  our  Governor  Graham, 
in  liia  message  to  our  legislature. 

Besides,  the  general  tone  of  the  newspapers,  and 
sometimes  public  speeches  of  gentlemen  of  those 
8,  prove  that  they  regard  our  people  as  infe- 
rior 10  theirs.  No,  sir;  if  we  had  a  southern  con- 
federacy, let  North  Carolina  go  as  "Hagar  in  the 
desert,"  rather  than  in  company  where  she  would 
be  regarded  as  an  inferior.  If  Tennessee,  our  own 
Tennessee,  our  daughter,  will  join  us,  wc  can 
Btand  against  the  world  in  arms.  No  dissolution 
could  separate  us;  we  should  continue  as  closely 
united  as  the  Siamese  twins. 

If  North  Carolina  should  join  a  southern  confed- 
eracy with  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  her  fate 
would  be  that  of  the  dwarf  who  went  to  war  in 
company  with  the  giant.  In  one  engagement,  the 
dwarf  lost  a  hand,  and  his  companion  coming  to 
his  relief,  they  carried  the  day.  In  the  next,  the 
dwarf  lost  an  eye,  but  his  companion  aided  him, 
and  they  were  victorious.  But  the  giant  appropri- 
ated the  spoils,  and  the  dwarf's  share  was  glory 
and  the  honor  of  service  with  the  giant.  We  should 
not  prove  dwarfs  in  any  contest;  but  our  treatment 
after  the  battle  was  over  would  be  like  that  of  the 
dwarf. 

I  have  read  recently  in  a  newspaper  that  a  plan 
has  been  made,  if  certain  questions  are  not  settled, 
to  break  up  our  organization,  by  resorting,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  bowie-knives  and  pistols.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  hope  it  is  a  slander.  A  part  of  the  same 
slanderous  story  is,  that  one-fifth  of  the  members 
of  this  House,  having  a  right  to  call  the  yeas  and 
nays,  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  if  that  will  not 
succeed,  to  resort  to  violence.  It  may  sometimes 
be  proper  to  defeat  an  attempt  to  force  any  mea- 
sure, without  opportunity  of  debating  it,  in  the 
manner  referred  to — calling  yea3  and  nays,  &c; 
but,  as  to  resorting  to  violence,  and  attempt- 
ing to  stop  the  wheels  of  Government  by  this 
means,  I  will  not  believe  any  man  in  his  senses 
ever  dreamed  of  it.  But  if  such  a  wicked  scheme 
were  on  foot,  I  have  a  remedy  to  propose.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  of  this 
House;  one-third  of  these  is  seventy-seven — two- 
thirds,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Now,  by  the 
Constitution,  two-thirds  can  expel  a  member.  If 
two-thirds  of  us  do  our  duty,  all  will  be  well.  A 
member's  privilege  protects  him,  no  matter  what 
he  says  here,  but  ne  might  be  arrested  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace;  and  should  any  member  here  resort 
to  violence  for  such  purposes  as  are  referred  to  in 
the  newspapers,  he  will  soon  find  himself  where  he 
ought  to  be — in  the  penitentiary. 

I  advise  all  gentlemen  who  contemplate  schemes 
of  disunion,  to  read  Burr's  trial.  They  may  find 
some  valuable  hints  there;  they  may  learn  that  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  though  he  may  not 
be  corporeally  present  when  the  overt  act  is  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Ashe.  Does  my  colleague  mean  that  calling 
the  yeas  and  nays  is  treason? 

Mr.  Stanly.  No;  I  do  that  frequently  myself; 
I  refer  to  a  newspaper  statement  of  an  organized 
plan  to  break  up  the  Government  by  violence. 

A  word  or  two  now  of  the  proposed  Nashville 
convention.  I  see  no  necessity  of  any  such  con- 
vention. I  see  great  reason,  since  the  late  demon- 
stration of  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  why  that  convention  should  not  meet, 
and  ought  not  to  meet.  He  said,  in  the  southern 
address,  "be  united."  Many  of  his  own  friends 
cannot  go  with  him  in  his  proposition  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  No  one  knows  what  the  con- 
vention will  or  can  do.  The  Wilmot  proviso  will 
not  pass ;  that  is  one  "  test  question."  There  is  no 
possibility  a  bill  will  be  passed  abolishing  slavery 
in  this  District ;  that,  with  some,  is  another  "test 
question."  Then  as  to  fugitive  slaves — let  us  see 
whether  additional  legislation  will  not  be  granted 
this  session ;  and  that  ought  to  be  a  "  test  question" 


for  those  States  who  have  lost  fugitive  slaves.  Then 
as  to  the  admission  of  California — as  to  what  is 
called  maliciously  the  Executive  proviso — he  who 
goes  to  the  Nashville  convention  to  produce  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  on  this  account,  is  no  friend 
of  his  country,  and  is  in  favor  of  disunion,  no  mat- 
ter what  Congress  does  or  refuses  to  do. 

Nashville,  I  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  the  last  place  selected  for  the  meeting  of  such 
a  convention.  Near  that  city  is  the  grave  of  An- 
drew Jackson.  I  differed  in  opinion  with  this 
celebrated  man,  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  of  his 
measures  while  he  was  President.  But  he  won  my 
highest  admiration,  by  his  patriotic  firmness  in 
putting  down  nullification  in  1833.  His  services  to 
his  country  then  threw  into  the  shade,  or  rather 
added  brightness  to  his  military  renown.  And,  if 
he  had  rendered  no  other  service  to  his  country,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen. 

When  that  convention  meets,  I  suppose  some 
Democrat  will  offer  a  resolution  testifying  the  re- 
spect of  that  body  for  his  memory.  What  will 
they  say  of  his  administration  as  President?  What 
of  that  admirable  message  of  January  16th,  1833 — 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  deserves  to  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold? 

I  think  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  this  country — an  insult  to  the 
memory  of  General  Jackson,  to  allow  that  conven 
tion  to  meet  in  Nashville,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  dissolving  the  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Nashville  will  per 
mit  it;  and  if  that  convention  meets,  and  a  propo- 
sition is  made  to  consider  even  whether  the  Union 
ought  not  to  be  dissolved,  I  hope  the  citizens  of 
Nashville  will  drive  every  traitor  of  them  into  the 
Cumberland  river. 

If  any  of  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina  have 
thought  that  it  might  be  possibly  proper  for  them 
to  attend  that  convention,  they  will  think  better  of 
it,  I  have  no  doubt,  after  they  read  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary speech  of  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun.)  In  that  speech  he  tells  us,  our 
government  is  "as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Autocrat 
'  of  Russia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any 
'  absolute  government  that  ever  existed."  And 
then  he  tells  us  what  no  southern  man  has  ever 
thought  of  before,  that  in  addition  to  all  that  poli- 
ticians, public  meetings,  and  State  Legislatures 
have  demanded,  we  must  have,  to  save  the  Union, 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  "which  will  re- 
'  store  to  the  South,  in  substance,  the  power  she 
'  possessed  of  protecting  herself  before  the  equili- 
'  brium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the 
'  action  of  this  Government."  Was  ever  a  propo- 
sition more  preposterous?  I  have  tried,  since  the 
speech  was  delivered,  to  ascertain  what  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is,  and  I  cannot.  Congress  is  to 
obey  his  suggestions,  no  matter  what  they  are,  to 
be  communicated  in  his  own  time  !  Sir,  he  asks 
impossibilities,  and  I  am  compelled  to  believe  he 
asks  them  because  he  knows  they  are  impossibili- 
ties. 

I  have  heard  several  speeches  here  containing 
ideas  similar  to  some  of  those  advanced  in  this 
speech;  we  have  had  little  dribbling  streams — the 
spring  from  whence  they  sprang  is  now  exposed  to 
view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  honorable  colleague  before 
me  (Mr.  Venable)  gave  utterance  to  some  opin- 
ions in  his  speech  which  I  regret  I  have  not  time  to 
reply  to.  I  think  my  colleague's  words  are  stronger 
than  he  intended.  He  says  :  "  The  bitter  waters  of 
'  strife  are  about  to  be  substituted  for  the  refreshing 
(  streams  of  patriotic  affection."  I  hope  not.  He 
wants  no  "  waters  of  strife."  It  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  enjoy  them. 

I  have  time  only  to  refer  to  one  part  of  my  col- 
league's speech,  (Mr.  Venable's.)  He  says:  "The 
'  South  has  kept  faith  with  the  North  in  all  things 
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'  in  which  the  covenant  bound  them."  As  far  as 
North  Carolina  is  the  South,  she  has  kept  faith;  but 
that  is  not  so  with  all  the  South. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  we  have  cause  of 
complaint  against  some  of  the  northern  States,  who 
have  done  outrage  to  the  Constitution,  and  treated 
us  shamefully  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  We 
have  cause  of  complaint  on  account  of  their  resolu- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  some  of  my 
colleague's  political  associates  forget  that  this  Con- 
stitution was  framed  not  only  to  protect  southern 
property,  but  to  encourage  American  labor,  North 
as  well  as  South.  Have  we  had  no  warfare  against 
the  protective  tariff?  Yes,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  And  when  the  compromise  bill  in  1833  was 
passed,  the  home  valuation  feature  was  inserted 
with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  protection  to 
American  manufactures.  Yet  when  the  compro- 
mise expired,  some  of  our  southern  politicians  vio- 
lently opposed  the  home  valuation  feature,  and 
talked  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  the  protective 
policy  was  revived. 

Sir,  I  know  better  than  my  colleague,  from  my 
being  on  the  seaboard,  the  losses  our  people  have 
sustained  from  fugitive  slaves;  and  I  believe  the 
compromise  act,  which  was  passed  to  gratify  or  to 
save  from  trouble  a  portion  of  the  South,  sacrificed 
as  many  millions  of  dollars  of  northern  property  as 
the  whole  South  ever  lost  in  thousands  of  dollars  in 
fugitive  slaves.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  my 
colleague's  speech.  He  is  an  amiable  gentleman, 
very  companionable,  possessing  no  small  literary 
acquirements.  What  Goldsmith  said  of  his  friend 
Hickey,  I  think,  I  can  say  of  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Venable:) 

"  He  cherished  his  friend,  and  relished  his  bumper, 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  was  a  thumper" — 

not  only  that  of  being  an  attorney — but  my  col- 
league is  from  one  of  the  "  double  F  V's" — a 
first  family  Virginia  gentleman — a  strict  construc- 
tionist— republican — Democrat  of  the  school  of"  '98 
and  '99" — and  to  expect  any  thing  reasonable  in 
politics  from  such  a  quarter,  is  most  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  conclude.  I  have  spoken 
freely ;  I  think  the  times  require  it.  I  have  not  in- 
tended to  speak  offensively  to  any  gentleman  in 
this  House  ;  but  I  have  spoken  what  I  believe  my 
duty  to  my  country  demanded,  and  I  have  spoken 
what  I  believed  to  be  true. 

I  have  an  abiding  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
Ruler  of  nations,  that  he  will  not  suffer  evil  counsels 
to  prevail  among  us.  He,  without  whose  knowledge 
not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  will,  I  hope, 


preserve  this  country,  that  we  shall  continue  to  be 
an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  I  believe 
that  as  hundreds  of  years  will  have  rolled  by,  and 
generation  after  generation  passed  away,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  defender  of  the  Constitution, 
(Mr.  Webster,)  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  will  continue  to  be 
a  sentiment  dear  to  every  true  American  heart. 

Yes,  I  believe  in  a  special  Providence.  Washing- 
ton was  preserved  through  countless  dangers,  and 
in  one  battle  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  "The 
Great  Spirit,"  as  the  Indian  chief  told  him,  preserved 
him  from  harm. 

He  wascalled  on,  in  peace,  to  put  down  rebellion 
and  preserve  the  Union. 

Jackson,  too,  rendered  great  and  important  ser- 
vices to  his  country  in  war,  and  by  his  firmness  in 
tjme  of  peace  crushed  the  spirit  of  disunion  during 
his  administration.  And  when  we  remember  the 
long  and  faithful  service  of  the  incorruptibly  honest 
man,  of  the  patriot  soldier,  now  at  the  helm  of  state, 
— when  we  remember  how  his  life  was  spared,  when 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  his  conduct  has  thrown  a 
blaze  of  glory  on  the  arms  of  his  country,— who  can 
doubt  he  will  perform  his  duty  to  the  Union — that, 
"whatever  dangers  may  threaten  it,"  he  will  "stand 
'  by  it  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity,  to  the  full 
'  extent  of  the  obligation  imposed  and  the  power 
'  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution?"  His 
civil  administration,  I  trust,  will  be  so  glorious  that 
it  will  eclipse  his  military  renown. 

Let  the  storm  of  party  roll  on;  let  politicians 
carry  on  their  party  manoeuvres;  the  hearts  of  the 
southern  people  are  right.  They  are  watching  our 
deliberations,  in  the  hope  that  our  measures  will 
prove  "salutary  examples,  not  only  to  the  present, 
'  but  to  future  times;  and  solemnly  proclaim  that 
'  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  supreme,  and 
'  the  Union  indissoluble."  They  will  say  amen,  in 
response  to  me,  when  I  say,  God  grant  the  day  may 
never  come,  when  I  shall  behold  a  citizen  of  Califor- 
nia, Maine  or  Florida,  and  say  "he  is  not  my 
'  countryman." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gallant  Ethan  Allen 
surprised  Ticonderoga,  and  demanded  of  the  com- 
mander that  he  should  surrender  the  fort,  he  asked 
Allen  "by  what  authority?"  "I  demand  it,"  re- 
plied Allen,  "in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
of  the  Continental  Congress." 

Invoking  the  protection  of  the  great  Jehovah,  for 
our  whole  country,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  I  say,  this  Union  cannot  be,  shall 
not  be  destroyed.  Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together,  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  put  asunder. 


Gideon  &  Co.,  Printers,  Ninth  street,  Washington. 
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DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  19, 1850. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  com- 
promise resolutions  submitted  some  time  since  by 
Mr.  Clay— 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  by  almost  every  one  who  has  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  which  has  for  some  time  past 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  body,  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  at  large  are  divided  into  two  classes— 
I  will  not  say  two  great  classes,  but  one  large  and 
one  very  small  one ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country  are  patriotic  ;  that  they  earnest- 
ly and  anxiously  desire  that  the  distracting  questions 
which  divide  and  harass  the  country  may  be  settled 
upon  some  just  and  patriotic  grounds;  while  on  the 
other  handj'there  are  a  few,  designated  as  extremists, 
or  uUraists,  who  do  not  desire  to  see  any  such  end 
effected;  who  desire,  in  other  words,  to  promote  agi- 
tation ;  who  are  anxious  for  nothing  but  trouble  and 
disturbance;  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
irritation  that  already  exists  in  the  community— to 
keep  the  public  mind  sore,  the  public  pulse  throbbing 
irregularly  with  feverish  heat.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  is 
so  strange  as  the  physical  and  moral  organization  of 
these  few  gentlemen;  agitation  is  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  feed,  and  by  which  they  live :  take  away 
that,  and  their  life,  their  occupation,  all  which  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  motive  for  living,  is  gone. 

Now,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  personally  against 
this ;  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  these  itltraisls,  if  they  do 
nothing  more,  at  least  accomplish  this  much  good — 
that  they  afford  this  wholesome  safety-valve  to  these 
extra  exhibitions  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  Senate.  Hard- 
ly any  one  seems  to  suppose  that  he  has  discharged 
the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  country,  or  done  what 
he  ought  to  do  to  satisfy  his  constituents,  unless  he 
mingles  with  tjie  suggestions  which  he  make.^  whole- 
sale denunciations  against  those  ultraists— those  aai- 
tators ;  and  even  the  calm  and  judicial  mind  of  the 
Senatorfrom  North  Carolina,  who  has  just  concluded 
his  rem  irks,  is  so  infected  with  the  prevailing  mania, 
that  even  he,  educated  as  he  has  been  upon  the 
bench,  where  he  learned  to  sanction  a  line  of  safe 
precedents,  could  not  sit  down  satisfied  that  he  had 
discharged  his  duty,  until  he  had  relieved  his  con- 
science of  a  due  proportion  of  vituperation  against 
these  miserable  fanatics  and  agitators. 

I  think,  then,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  agitators 
do  some  good— at  least  by  affording  a  safe  and  whole- 
some channel  through  which  this  extra  exhibition  of 
patriotic  indignation  may  find  vent.  I  do  hope  that, 
if  it  be  not  conceded  that  they  do  any  other  good,  at 
least  credit  will  be  accorded  to  them  for  this  much. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  good 
taste  or  the  truth  and  candor  which  prompts  such  a 
course.  1  make  no  appeal  to  gentlemen,  who  feel  a 
consciousness  in  their  own  breasts  that  they  are 
governed  by  high,   puie,  and  elevated  motives,  to 


consider  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  a  proper  self- 
respect  to  be  continually  employed  in  depreciating 
and  attacking  the  motives  of  others. 

When  1  obtained  the  floor,  sir,  some  time  since, 
after  the  address  that  was  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  not 
now  in  his  seat,  I  suggested  that,  according  to  my 
reading  of  history,  the  account  which  he  ha  1  under- 
taken to  give  of  these  agitations  sounded  to  my  mind 
more  like  the  romance  than  the  truth  of  history,  and 
that  I  designed,  upon  some  occasion,  when  it  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  to  set  history  right  in 
some  particulars  alluded  to  by  him.     And  that  is  one 
of  the  objects  I  propose  to  myself  to-day.     I  shall, 
sir,  be  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
somewhat  in  detail ;  and,  in  devoting  some  few  mo- 
ments to  a  preparation  upon  this  subject,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  something  of  an  analysis  of  it.    Before 
I  had  proceeded  very  far  in  my  examination,  I  found 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  catechism— questions 
and  answers  being  given.    In  the  first  place  it  com- 
menced with  a  concession  of  the  fact  that  the  Union 
was  in  great  danger;  then  it  asks — 
"  1.  How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  1 
"  Answer.— To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty 
question,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  cause 
by  which  the  Union  is  endangered. 
"2.  What  has  endangered  the  Union  1 
''Answer.—  To  this  question  there  can  be  but  cue  answer ; 
that  the  immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discontent 
which  pervades  all  the  States  composing  the  Southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union. 

"3.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  discontent? 
"Answer.—  It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  as  prevalent  as  the  discontent  itself, 
that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently 
with  honor  and  safety,  in  the  Union. 
"4.  What  has  caused  this  belief  1 

"Answer.  —One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced 
to  the  long-continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they 
have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the  time.  I 
will  not  enumerate  them  at  present,  as  it  Will  be  done  here- 
after in  its  proper  place.  There  is  another  lying  back  of  it, 
with  which  this  is  intimately  connected,  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  and  primary  cause.  That  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in 
the  Government,  as  it  stood  when  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  and  the  Government,  put  in  action,  has  been  de- 
stroyed." 

Now,  sir,  the  first  act  of  this  Government,  in  the 
series  of  these  events  which  has  broken  up  this 
equilibrium  and  caused  this  universal  discontent,  the 
honorable  Senator  says,  is  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  go  particularly  into  the  history 
of  that  Ordinance,  because  it  is  familiar  to  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  and  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
by  gentlemen  who  have  already  addressed  the  Senate 
on  this  subject.  This,  mark  you,  is  the  first  in  the 
series  of  Northern  aggressions  by  which  the  equilib- 
rium which  once  existed  has  been  destroyed. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  The  word  "  aggression  "  does  not 
occur  in  his  speech,  in  that  connection,  at  all 

Mr.  HALE.  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  the 
Senator  used  the  word  "  aggression  "  or  not ;  per- 
haps he  did  not. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  (in  his  seat.)    I  know  he  did  not. 

Mr.  HALE.*  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  acts 
which  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium.  That  is  it. 
The  equilibrium  is  spoken  of  by  the  Senator  several 
times,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  one  of  the 
first  of  this  series  of  events  which,  he  claims,  de- 
stroyed this  equilibrium.  And,  sir,  it  is  curious  that 
this  first  act  of  Northern  aggression — the  Ordinance 
of  1787— was  adopted  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  that  was  a 
Northern  vote.  Yes,  sir,  the  only  vote  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  against  this  Ordinance,  which  is  said 
to  have  broken  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  States  that 
originally  existed,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetuated 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  was  a 
vote  from  a  Northern  State — the  State  of  New  York ; 
for  the  delegates  from  every  other  State  voted  unan- 
imously for  it — the  delegates  from  South  Carolina 
among  the  number. 

Well,  sir,  what  followed  1  I  propose  to  show  now, 
if  the  Senate  will  give  me  their  attention,  that  this 
famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  has  now  got  to  be 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  so 
insultin?  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
if  it  is  retained  in  our  Federal  legislation ;  that  this 
Ordinance  of  1787,  older  than  the  Constitution,  was 
re-enacted  by  the  first  Congress  which  assembled 
under  that  Constitution,  and  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act  which  recognised  the  Ordinance  it  is  expressly 
recited  that  it  is  done  in  order  that  its  provisions 
shall  be  made  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  was  approved  the  7th  Au 
gust,  1783,  and  is  to  be  found  in  chapter  8th  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  preamble  I  will 
read.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"Whereas,  in  order  that  the  Ordinance  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to 
have  full  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitu- 
tion ©f  the  United  States." 

That,  sir,  was  the  position  of  the  first  Congress 
that  assembled  under  the  Federal  Constitution;  it 
re-enacted  and  re-established  the  provisions  of  that 
Ordinance.  Now,  sir,  we  have  been  told  to-day,  as 
well  as  on  previous  occasions,  that,  if  this  principle 
is  insisted  on,  it  is  an  insult  and  such  a  grievous 
wrong  that  the  Southern  States,  if  they  remain  in 
the  Confederacy,  will  remain  not  from  any  principle 
of  attachment  to  the  Union,  but  from  fear  of  the  bit- 
ter consequences  which  might  follow  secession.  Now, 
I  undertake  to  say  that  I  will  prove,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  reasonable  man  who  can  read  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  country,  that  the  principle  embodied  in 
that  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  re-enacted  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution — who  de- 
clared that  they  did  it  to  adapt  its  provisions  to  those 
of  the  Federal  Constitution — has  been  continued  to 
be  re-enacted,  in  substance,  from  the  time  of  Gen. 
Washington,  who  signed  the  first  act,  down  to  James 
K.  Polk,  who  signed  the  same  provision  in  the  Ore- 
gon bill ;  and  that  the  talk  which  is  raised  by  gen- 
tlemen about  making  an  unequal  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation about  property,  has  no  foundation  which  may 
not  with  equal  justice  be  alleged  against  every  one 
of  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government  organizing 
Territories,  which  mark  our  history  from  the  adop- 


*  On  the  second  page  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the 
folio  wina;  sentence:  "One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
be  traced  to  the  long-continued  agitatlion  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions 
•which  they  have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during 
the  time." 

At  another  place,  on  the  same  page,  he  says:  "At  that 
time  there  was  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two, 
•which  afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself  against 
the  aggression  of  the  other." 


tion  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  time. 
I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  subject.  It 
will  be  found  that,  as  early  as  1794,  on  the  22d  March, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  General  Washington  then  be- 
ing President — whilst  the  foreign  slave  trade  was  not 
prohibited,  and  could  not  be  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  until  1808 ;  while  the  trade  in 
foreign  slaves  was  the  subject  of  legitimate  commerce 
under  the  Constitution;  while  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  had  a  right,  under  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution,  to  go  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  take  a  cargo  of 
slaves  and  bring  them  to  any  port  in  the  United 
States —Congress,  in  1794,  made  a  discrimination 
against  this  species  of  property,  and  prohibited  the 
building  or  fitting  out  of  any  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  slaves  to  any  foreign  country  :  they  might 
bring  them  here ;  but  Congress  thus  far  discrimina- 
ted against  that  species  of  property  as  early  as  1794, 
whilst  it  was  a  subject  of  legal  commerce  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congress  did  not 
interfere,  provided  the  slaves  were  brought  home  ; 
but  they  did,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  species  of 
property  as  an  article  of  commerce,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  it  to  any  foreign  country.  That 
was  an  act  passed  under  George  Washington.  Its 
provisions  were  as  follows  : 

'■'■An  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  Slave  Trade  from 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country. 

"  Sec.  1  prohibits  building  or  fitting  out  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  slaves  to  any  foreign  country,  or  pro- 
curing them  in  any  foreign  country  to  carry  them  to  an- 
other.   Vessels  fitted  out  for  that  purpose  forfeited. 

"Sec.  2  imposes  a  penalty  of  $2,000  on  any  person  aiding 
or  abetting  in  fitting  out  such  a  vessel. 

"  See.  3.  Any  owner,  master,  or  factor  of  any  vessel 
clearing  for  Africa,  or  suspected  of  being  intended  for  the 
slave  trade,  are  required  to  give  bond  in  substance  not  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  4  imposes  a  penalty  of  $200  for  every  person  re- 
ceived on  board  any  vessel  in  violation  of  this  act. 

"  G.  WASHINGTON. 

"Approved,  March22,  1794." 

That  is  an  act  passed  in  1794.  Well,  sir,  other  acts 
of  a  similar  character,  only  more  express  and  ex- 
plicit in  their  provisions,  may  be  found.  In  the  act 
of  1798,  for  the  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
for  the  Mississippi  Territory,  passed  on  the  7th 
April,  1798  : 

"  Sec.  3  establishes  a  Government  for  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  now  exercised  in 
the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  excepting  and  ex- 
cluding the  last  article  of  the  Ordinance  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment thereof  by  the  late  Congress,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1787,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  <fcc. 

"  Sec.  7  makes  it  unlawful  to  bring  slaves  into  Mississippi 
Territory  from  any  place  without  the  United  States,  imposes 
a  penalty  of  $300  for  every  slave  thus  brought  into  the  Ter- 
ritory in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  gives 
every  slave  thus  brought  in  his  or  her  freedom. 

"Approved,  April  7,  1798." 

Look  at  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Slaves  might 
legally  be  imported  into  the  United  States  for  ten 
years  after  that  act  was  passed ;  they  might  be  import- 
ed, and  were  as  much  and  as  legally  a  subject  of 
property  as  anything  else,  but  Congress  took  occa- 
sion to  regulate  that  species  oi  property  ten  years  be- 
fore the  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
to  take  effect,  and  declared  that  slaves  should  not  be 
carried  into  the  Mississippi  Territory  from  any  place 
without  the  United  States,  and  that  any  slave  car- 
ried there  became  free,  and  a  penalty  was  imposed 
on  those  that  took  them  there. 

Slaves  were  at  that  time — in  1798 — legal  articles 
of  commerce.  Congress  had  np  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  vessels  from  going  to 
foreign  countries,  and  taking  cargoes  of  slaves,  and 
bringing  them  here.  They  were,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  legitimately  articles  of  commerce  as  sugar 
or  molasses.  Well,  Congress  did  undertake,  that 
early  in  1798,  to  say  that  slaves,  which  were  recog- 
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nised  as  articles  of  commerce  in  the  States,  should 
not  be  carried  into  the  Territories.  That  fact  estab- 
lishes two  points.  It  shows  that  Congress  legislated 
for  the  Territories,  and  it  shows  that  they  legislated 
upon  this  particular  subject  within  the  Territories. 

Well,  sir,  there  are  other  acts  of  a  similar  character. 
In  an  act  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  Territories, 
and  providing  for  the  temporary  government  thereof, 
approved  the  21st  March,  1804,  section  10  prohibits 
the  bringing  into  said  Territory,  from  any  place  with- 
out the  United  States,  any  slave  or  slaves,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  any  slave  so 
imported ;  and,  further,  the  act  prohibited  the  bringing 
into  the  Territory  any  slave  or  slaves  which  shall 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since  the 
1st  day  of  May,  1798,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  im- 
ported. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  passed  in 
1804,  Congress  undertook  to  say  that  slaves  which 
had  been  imported  into  one  of  the  slave  States  be- 
tween 1793  and  1804,  fair  matters  of  commerce  under 
the  Constitution,  should  not  be  carried  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  imposed  a  penalty  on  any  one  so  carrying 
them.  Here,  then,  is  an  express  and  explicit  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  the  right  and 
authority  of  Congress  thus  to  legislate  upon  this 
subject. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  no  one  could 
move  from  a  slave  State  into  the  Louisiana  Territory 
in  1801,  '2,  and  "3,  and  carry  with  him  slaves  imported 
from  Africa  into  any  State  subsequently  to  1798.  Or 
if  they  did,  they  did  it  in  violation  of  this  law,  which 
prohibited  it. 

I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  going  over  the 
history  of  these  several  acts.  They  will,  very  many 
of  them,  be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  body 
on  the  20th  June,  1843,  by  Mr.  Dix,  then  a  member 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  come  down 
to  the  very  last  Congress— because  the  last  Congress, 
adhering  to  the  legislation  heretofore  practiced,  pass- 
ed the  Oregon  bill,  containing  this  very  same  prohi- 
bition, and  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  James  K.  Polk.  He 
certainly  must  have  understood  it  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  the  constitutional  exercise  of  a 
light  vested  in  Congress,  or  he  never  would  have 
signed  it. 

The  proposition  was  made  in  both  Houses  to  put 
the  enactment  of  that  clause  in  the  Oregon  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes.  Both  Houses  refused  to  do  it.  It 
went  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  he  signed  it,  and  sent  it  back 
•with  a  paper,  the  substance  of  which,  as  I  read  it, 
was,  that  it  was  constitutional  then,  but  never  would 
be  again.  That,  sir,  has  been  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, older  than  the  Constitution,  coming  down 
through  successive  Presidents — Washington,  Adams, 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  so  on ;  and,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Territorial  Governments  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Michigan,  all  in  express 
terms  recognising  this  right :  sometimes  limiting 
slavery  to  a  certain  class  of  slaves,  in  other  instances 
excluding  it  altogether. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  if  we  adhere  to  this 
long-established,  well-considered  construction  of  the 
Constitution  ;  if  we  continue  to  tread  in  the  old  path 
which  our  fathers  marked  out  for  us,  that  the  sensi- 
bility, the  sensitiveness  of  the  South,  which  has  been 
sleeping  for  more  than  fifty  years,  will  be  galvanized 
into  such  activity,  as  to  endanger  the  Union  itself. 

Well,  sir,  these  arguments  may  be  all  potent,  but  I 
want  to  put  history  right.  We  are  told  that  this 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  here  is  something 
new,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  gave  it  a 
date  of  fifteen  years.  He  said  that  it  had  commenced 
in  1835,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  he 
saw  the  mischief  that  was  to  ensue  from  it.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not  go 
back  far  enough;  agitating  papers  of  the  sort  com- 
plained of  came  here  longer  ago  than  that.  He  ought 
to  have  gone  back  to  1776,  and  he  would  have  found 
one  of  the  most  "agitating"  and  "fanatical"  papers 
that  he  could  well  find,  beginning  with  the  declara- 


tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  The  agitation 
of  this  question  of  slavery  goes  back  as  far  as  that, 
and  it  shows  what  was  the  action  and  understanding 
of  the  men  of  that  day.  I  wish  to  read,  sir,  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  first  Congress  that  ever  assem- 
bled under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  signed  by 
one  of  the  great  minds  that  framed  it.  I  allude,  sir, 
to  Doctor  Franklin  ;  not  one  of  these  modern  "agi- 
tators," not  one  of  those  amphibious  animals,  that 
have  been  described  as  flying  about  in  the  twilight, 
between  light  and  darkness. 

On  the  12th  February,  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promot- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes 
unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  African  race,  presented  a  petition,  which  I  send 
to  the  Clerk's  table  to  be  read : 

February  12,  1790. 

"  A  memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  and  the  improvement  ot  the  African  race, 
was  presented  and  read. 

"The  memorial  respectfully  showeth  : 

"Thar,  from  a  regard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  an 
association  was  formed,  several  years  since,  in  this  State, 
by  a  number  of  her  citizens,  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the 
relief  of  those  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  A  justandacute 
conception  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  as  it  spread 
through  the  land,  produced  accessions  to  their  numbers, 
many  friends  to  their  cause,  and  a  legislative  co-operation 
with  their  views,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, have  been  successfully  directed  to  the  relieving  from 
bondage  a  large  number  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of  the 
African  race.  They  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  gen- 
uine liberty  which  is  generally  diffusing  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence, similar  institutions  are  forming  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"That  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almighty 
Being,  alike  objects  of  his  care,  and  equally  designed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  Christian  religion  teaches 
us  to  believe,  and  the  political  creed  of  America  fully  coin. 
cides  with  the  position. 

"  Your  memorialists,  particularly  engaged  in  attending 
to  (he  distresses  arising  from  slavery,  believe  it  to  be  their 
indispensable  duty  to  present  this  subject  to  your  notice. 
They  have  observed,  with  real  satisfaction,  that  many  im- 
portant and  salutary  powers  are  vested  in  you,  for  'pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States;'  and,  as  they  conceive 
that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be  administered 
without  distinction  of  color  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so 
they  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation  that 
nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  care  will  be  either  omitted  or  delayed. 

"  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the 
portion  and  is  still  the  birthright  of  all  men,  and  influenced 
by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  their 
institutions,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves  bound 
to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
and  promote  a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 

"Under  these  impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your 
serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  thatyou  will  be 
pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those 
unhappy  men,  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom  are  de- 
graded into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general 
joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  are  groaning  in  servile  sub- 
jection ;  that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this  in- 
consistency from  the  character  of  the  American  people  ; 
that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  justice  towards  this  dis- 
tressed race ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  power  vested  in  you,  for  discouraging  every  species  of 
traffic  in  the  persons  of  oyr  fellow-men. 

"  BENJ.  FRANKLIN,  President. 

"  Philadelphia,  February  3,  1790." 

Objection  was  made  to  the  reception  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  a  debate  ensued,  when  a  motion  to  refer  it 
to  a  committee  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  43  ayes  to  11 
noes.  It  was  considered  in  committee,  reported  on, 
and  the  whole  subject  was  under  debate  on  the  5th. 
8th,  and  9th  of  March,  1790— the  proceedings  of 
which  action  in  Congress  may  be  found  in  the  Jour- 
nals, page  180.  I  only  refer  to  this  history  to  show 
that  there  were  "fanatics"  and  "agitators"  in  earlier 
times  than  the  year  1835 ;  that  there  were  men  who 
were  affected  with  this  "  mania"  long  ago  ;  and  that 
amongst  those  upon  whose  grave  must  fall  the  de- 


nunciaiions  that  are  so  freely  and  frequently  heard 
here,  is  the  man  who  alone  of  mortal  man  had  vision 
enough  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Almighty  to  his  servant  long  ago,  when  he  asked 
him  if  he  "  can  discover  the  way  of  the  lightning  of 
thunder?" 

Well,  sir,  I  have  another  document,  and  a  very 
curious  one  it  is,  too,  referring  to  the  action  on  this 
subject  later  in  the  history  of  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  House  Journals, 
page  381,  second  session  of  seventh  Congress,  under 
date  of  March  2,  1S03 ;  and  it  is,  sir,  a  case  in  point. 
The  Territory  of  Indiana  then  being  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ordinance  of  Freedom  of  1787,  the 
people  of  Indiana,  through  a  public  meeting,  of 
which  William  Henry  Harrison  was  President,  peti- 
tioned that  this  article  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  Territory,  might  be  suspended 
for  a  given  number  of  years — about  ten,  I  believe  it 
was.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of 
which  the  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
was  chairman.  I  desire  to  read  an  extract  from  his 
report,  because  it  shows  what  sentiments  obtained  in 
Virginia  on  this  subject,  in  1803 : 

House  Journal,  Vol.  4,  Page  381— 2d  Session  7th  Congress — 
March  2,  1803. 

"  Mr.  Randolph  from  the  committee  to  which  were  re- 
ferred a  letter  from  William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of 
the  Convention  held  at  Vincennes,  declaring  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  tbe  suspension  of  the  sixth  article 
of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
that  Territory,  also  a  memorial  and  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  Territory,  made  the  following  report : 

"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently 
evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  labor  of 
slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  that  region ;  that  this  labor,  demonstra- 
bly the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable  than  any 
known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States;  that  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair 
a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happinessand 
prosperity  of  the  Northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength 
and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  op- 
eration of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  temporary  priva- 
tion of  labor  and  of  emigration.        *        *        *        *        * 

"  From  such  a  consideration  as  they  have  been  enabled 
to  bestow  on  the  subject  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  accumulating  business,  they 
recommend  the  following  resolutions,  which  are  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  suspend,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  operation  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact 
between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  west 
of  the  Ohio. 

"2.  <fcc.s  <fec." 

And,  sir,  is  there  a  citizen  of  Indiana  to-day,  who 
will  not  rise  up  and  do  credit  to  the  sagacity  and 
philanthropy  of  John  Randolph,  when  he  told  them 
that,  in  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  that  exercise  of 
power,  they  would  find  ample  remuneration  for  any 
temporary  grievance  they  might  be  suffering  under, 
by  the  present  application  ?  And,  sir,  here  was  a  case 
stronger  than  any  which  has  been  or  can  be  presented 
here — a  case  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  set- 
tled by  freemen,  with  slavery  interdicted,  who  come 
forward  and  ask  Congress  to  relieve  them  from  that 
interdiction — to  relieve  them  from  that  prohibition — 
and  Congress  refused  to  do  it.  And  they  refused  to 
do  it  upon  the  report  from  which  I  have  just  read — 
that  made  by  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  that  part  of  the 
subject,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  having  shown  that  it 
was  not  imposed  by  a  part,  but  that  it  was  the  act  of 
the  whole  country.  It  was  impressed  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  at  its  earliest  period ;  it  has  con- 
tinued there  ever  since,  and  it  remains  there  now. 
What  do  gentlemen  want?  On  the  principle  that 
they  contend  for,  that  it  is  an  insult,  do  they  want 
to  repeal  the  bill  establishing  the  Oregon  Territory? 
Do  they  want  it  obliterated  from  the  history  of  our 
legislation  ?  They  can  speak  for  themselves,  sir,  on 
that  point. 


The  second  matter  which  has  disturbed  the  equi- 
librium, according  to  the  arguments  of  the  Sena- 
tor, is  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Sir,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  those 
Northern  Representatives  that  voted  for  it,  more 
than  anything  else  that  ever  happened ;  and  that  is 
the  only  equilibrium  I  ever  heard  of  as  being  dis- 
turbed by  that  Compromise.  Not  only  did  it  dis- 
turb their  equilibrium,  but  it  threw  them  entirely  off 
it,  and,  with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  these  politi- 
cians have  not  yet  recovered  their  equilibrium,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  never  will.  Well,  sir,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Missouri  Compromise  was  such  an  odious 
measure,  and  has  had  such  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  South,  is  it  not  singular  that  we  find  nearly 
every  Southern  man  voting  for  it,  and  every  North- 
ern man  voting  against  it,  whenever  it  is  offered?  At 
the  last  session,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  insert 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  a  Territorial  bill,  nearly 
every  gentleman  representing  a  Southern  State  on 
this  floor  voted  for  it,  and  the  Northern  men,  as  a 
body,  were  against  it.  Then,  sir,  it  is  the  South  who 
were  aggressive,  and  who  were  destroying  the  equi- 
librium ;  and  it  is  the  North  who  have  resisted  it. 
And  further,  has  not  every  other  Southern  gentle- 
man who  has  spoken  here  of  that  Compromise  char- 
acterized it  as  a  great  healing  measure,  and  as  one 
that  gave  quiet,  peace,  and  security  to  the  country, 
and  will  do  it  again,  if  adopted?  And  is  it  not  a 
curious  spectacle  that  they  should  thus  ask  us  to 
return  and  settle  down  on  one  of  the  very  measures 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  so  potent  and  effectual  in  destroying 
the  equilibrium  ? 

Yes,  sir,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  the  great 
equilibrium-destroyer,  has  been  lauded  in  our  pres- 
ence as  a  measure  of  peace  and  concord,  and  as  one 
that  the  South  is  willing  to  take  and  abide  by  now. 
Yes,  sir,  this  measure,  which  Southern  gentlemen 
now  express  their  readiness  to  receive  and  abide  by, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  puts  second  in  his 
list  of  the  measures  which  have  destroyed  the  equi- 
librium and  produced  discontent  in  the  South  ! 

Well,  sir,  the  third  measure  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks  as  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
sections,  and  producing  this  great  discontent  in 
the  South,  is  the  Oregon  bill !  If  this  be  so,  it  must, 
indeed,  have  had  a  wonderfully  rapid  influence,  for  it 
was  only  passed  in  August,  1848,  has  been  but  about 
a  year  and  a  half  in  operation,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  despatches  have  been  received 
by  this  Government,  informing  us  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  instituted  at  that  time ;  if 
they  have  been,  they  have  not  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress, Is  it  possible,  then — can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  be  serious,  when  he  mentions  the 
Oregon  bill  as  one  of  the  three  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  have  produced  such  universal  dis- 
content at  the  South  that  they  can  no  longer  remain 
in  the  Union?  What  possible  influence  can  the 
Oregon  bill  have  had  on  the  South  within  the  brief 
time  that  has  transpired  since  its  passage  ?  I  will 
not  spend  more  time  on  this  subject.  The  charge  is 
preposterous. 

I  have  another  document  to  which  I  will  here 
refer,  as  it  shows  that  there  was  discontent,  and  talk 
of  disunion  in  the  South  long  before  this  Oregon  bill 
was  thought  of.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
speaks  of  the  abolition  fanatics  in  1835,  (which  is 
the  time,  as  he  says,  they  commenced  their  opera- 
tions.) as  being  small  and  contemptible,  and  as 
having  no  sort  cf  influence  and  consideration.  Now, 
what  was  the  declaration  of  the  Senator  in  1835, 
the  very  time  when  he  states  this  faction  was  so 
small  and  contemptible?  In  Niles's  Register  of 
1835,  49th  vol.,  49th  page,  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  John  C.  Calhoun  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Telegraph.     He  says : 

"  Since  you  passed  through  the  South,  the  excitement  in 


relation  to  the  Northern  finitirs  hM  very  greatly  increased. 
The  indications  are,  that  the  South  will  he  unanimous  in 
their  i  nice  will  be  of  the 

most  deterni  to  the  extent  of  disunio?:, 

if  that  Bbould  be  n<  cess  try  to  arrest  the  evil  1  trust,  bow  • 
ever,  it  may  be  arrested  t'ir  short  ofsuch  extremity." 

From  this  it  appears  that  as  long  ago  as  1835,  the 
South — all  the  South  he  speaks  for — had  come  to 
such  a  unanimous  determination  to  resist  the  North- 
ern fanatics,  that,  ii'  they  could  not  put  them  down 
in  any  other  way,  they  were  ready  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  "  .Small  and  contemptible  as  this  faction 
then  was,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  it  was  potent  enough,  it  seems,  to 
work  up  the  whole  South  to  a  determination  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  if  they  were  not  put  down. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an- 
other view  of  this  question  of  the  equilibrium.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Berrien.]  in  his  speech 
the  other  day,  puts  this  significant  question  to  Sen- 
ators from  the  Northern  States.     He  says  : 

"Now,  sir,  revert  to  the  period  when  this  Constitution 
was  entered  into — when  thirteen  Confederated  States, 
loosely  connected  together,  mutually  grasping  hands,  drew 
more  closely  the  bond  of  union  ;  and  now  tell  me,  do  you 
believe,  does any  man  believe,  that  It  consists  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  with  the 
feeling  of  that  moment,  that  you  should  circumscribe  slavery 
within  limits  within  which,  in  process  of  time,  it  could  no 
longer  exist  ?  That  were  to  deny  to  us  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising 'he  rights  with  which  we  came  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  manner  in  which  we  had  exercised  and  were 
exercifiSng  them  when  the  Constitution  was  termed.  It 
wool  1  be  in  effect  to  say  to  us,  we  will  allow  you  to  hold 
slaves,  if  you  will  keep  them  within  your  present  limits  ; 
but  in  the  future  ncquisitionswhich  we  make  of  territories, 
by  our  joint  and  equal  efforts,  even  of  such  as  are  fitted  to 
your  own  peculiar  kind  of  labor,  haiuls  off—  slavery  shall 
never  be  extended  with  our  consent;  the  banner  of  this  free 
Republic  shall  never  wave  over  another  slave  State,  whether 
jt  were  originally  free  or  slave.  Ifthis  proposition  had  been 
made  to  our  fathers  in  that  Convention,  what  think  you 
would  have  been  their  answer?  I  will  not  trust  myself  to 
express  it.  Do  you  believe  that  this  Constitution' would 
have  been  formed  under  such  circumstances?  '■' 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  all  sufficient 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  was  formed  under  precisely 
the  circumstances  on  which  he  speculates.  Under 
-what  circumstances  was  the  Constitution  formed, 
sir?  Why,  every  inch  of  territory  which  the  States 
then  owned  was  subject  to  this  very  prohibi- 
tion !  Every  inch  of  territory  by  that  provision  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  ratified  by  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  subjected 
to  the  inhibition  of  slavery,  and  was  carved  out  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  five  free  States.  The 
Senator's  question,  therefore,  has  a  historical  answer. 
They  not  only  would  have  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion with  such  a  prohibition,  but  they  actually  did 
enter  it  under  just  such  a  state  of  facts  as  the  ques- 
tion presupposes.  So  much  for  the  "  equilibrium  " 
in  this  point  of  vtew. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says,  that,  next  after  the  Ordinance 
of  1737,  the  Missouri  Comprom.se,  and  the  Oregon 
bill,  among  the  causes  which  have  produced  discon- 
tent at  the  South  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursements adopted  by  the  Government.     He  says  : 

"  The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements 
■which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Government  has  derived  its  revenue  mainly 
from  duties  on  imports.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that 
such  duties  must  necessarily  fill  mainly  on  the  exporting 
States,  and  that  the  S- null,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of 
the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due 
proportion  of  the  revenue ;  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary, 
as  thu  Subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully  discuss- 
ed. Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to  show 
that  a  fargreaterportionof  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed 
at  the  North  than  its  due  share  ;  and  that  the  joint  effect  of 
these  causes  has  been  to  transfer  a  vast  amount  from  South 
to  North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and 
disbursements,  would  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to  this 
be  added,  that  many  of  the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for 
revenue,  but  for  protection — that  is,  intended  to  putmoney, 
not  in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  man- 


ufacturers—some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  has  been 
transferred  from  S  lUth  to  North.  There  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any  certainty  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
r  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  he  sufficient  to 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease her  population,  by  attracting  emigration  from  all 
quarters  to  that  section. 

'•This,  combined  with  the  great  and  primary  cause,  amply 
explains  why  the  North  his  acquired  a  preponderance  over 
every  department  of  the  Government,  by  its  jisproportiou- 
ate  increase  of  population  and  States." 

I  think  it  well  for  the  Senator  that  he  did  not  un- 
dertake to  show  that,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties 
fall  upon  and  are  paid  by  the  consumers,  be  they 
where  they  may.  A  State,  therefore,  which  has  a 
population  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  another 
State,  and  consumes  imports  in  that  proportion, 
pays  ten  times  more  revenue.  No  matter  where 
the  imports  go,  those  who  consume  them  pay 
the  duties  upon  them.  Go  into  the  manufacturing 
towns  and  villages,  where  they  consume  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  and  other  dutiable  articles,  do  they 
not  pay  the  duty  on  their  importation  ?  And  is  not 
the  fact  true  always,  that  it  is  the  consumer,  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  who  pays  the  duty?  Sir,  the  fact  is 
undeniable. 

The  Senator  undertakes  to  show  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  our  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at 
the  North,  or  more  than  its  due  share.  Now,  sir, 
that  struck  me  as  the  most  bold  assertion  in  the 
whole  speech.  Is  all  history,  sir,  to  be  set  at  naught 
in  this  matter?  The  disbursements  greater  at  the 
North  than  in  the  South  !  Why,  sir,  in  the  State  in 
which  I  live,  aside  from  the  expenses  of  collecting 
the  revenue,  not  850,000  of  the  public  money  has 
been  spent  in  fifty  years.  No.  sir,  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  are  not  made  there  ;  the  officers 
of  the  Government  do  not  come  from  the  North,  nor 
are  the  great  contracts  made  there.  What  is  it  that 
consumes  one-half,  aye,  three-fourths,  of  your  reve- 
nue, but  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  where  is  it  ex- 
pended ?  Why.  where  your  Indian  wars  occur, 
your  Seminole  and  Creek  wars — in  the  Southern,  and 
not  in  the  Northern  portion  of  these  States.  Why, 
sir,  the  idea  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  money 
collected  by  the  General  Government  has  been  dis- 
bursed in  the  Northern  States,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
one  in  as  direct  opposition  to  the  truth  of  history  as 
any  statement  which  could  possibly  be  made.  A 
friend  has  collected  for  me  some  statistics  showing 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  one  item  of 
which  I  will  refer  to,  which  is  well  calculated  to 
show  the  proportion  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States.  By  the  returns  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1847,  it  appears  that  there  was  col- 
lected in  the  fifteen  fre^  States,  by  way  of  postage,  a 
sum  exceeding  the  expenses  of  the  Department  in 
these  States  for  that  year  by  $576,000,  while  there 
was  a  deficiency  to  the  same  amount  in  the  slave 
States.  Thus  there  was  a  direct  tax  collected  in 
small  sums  from  the  North,  to  the  amount  of  over 
8500,000  in  one  year,  for  that  single  Department  of 
Government ;  and  I  apprehend  that  if  the  other  De- 
partments were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Post  Office  was  in  fact  the  one  under  which  the 
North  suffered  least.  Why,  in  our  little  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  direct  tax  for  postage  to 
the  amount  of  over  815,000.  The  revenue  collected 
there  for  postage  in  that  year  was  840,680,  and  the 
expenditures  825,500,  leaving  us  with  a  direct  tax  of 
815,180  for  that  year!  And,  sir,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  letters  were  received  from  commercial 
correspondents,  because  we  have  no  great  commer- 
cial emporium  in  the  State.  No,  sir,  this  tax  is  col- 
lected from  those  manufacturing  operatives  of  whom 
mention  is  sometimes  made  here.  It  is  a  tax  on  the 
aff.'cticns  of  the  human  heart,  on  filial  love  aDd  rev- 
erence, on  correspondence  with  parents,  children, 
and  friends,  and  it  is  collected  from  the  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  North,  for  the  support  of 
this  Government.    Yet  we  do  not  complain  of  it; 
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but  in  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  told 
that  our  prosperity  is  all  owing  to  the  undue  amount 
of  Government  expenditures  made  in  the  Northern 
States.  Why,  sir,  it  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  I  live  to  hear  of  the  expend- 
iture among  them  of  a  dollar  of  the  money  of  the 
General  Government,  over  and  above  just  what  is 
necessary  to  collect  the  revenue  to  be  spent  else- 
where.   So  much  for  this  subject. 

Again,  says  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  : 

"  If  to  this  be  added,  that  many  of  the  duties  were  imposed, 
not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection — that  is,  intended  to  put 
money,  not  in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of 
the  manufacturers — some  conception  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  amount  which,  in  the  lcng  course  of  sixty 
years,  has  been  transferred  from  South  to  North.  There 
are  no  data  by  which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any  certainty, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Under  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and 
thus  greatly  increase  her  population  by  attracting  emigra- 
tion from  all  quarters  to  that  section." 

Now,  sir,  let  us  examine  this  point.  It  is  the 
tariff,  then,  that  has  done  injury  to  the  Soiith,  and 
produced  discontent  there.  Now,  I  have  been  at 
some  little  pains  to  examine  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous tariffs,  and  our  revenue  policy,  and  I  find  that 
the  first  tariff  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1789,  and  the  preamble  to  it  is  in  the  following 
words : 

"Whereas  it  is  necesswy,  for  the  support  of  Government, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  import- 
ed." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  taken  on  the  bill  in 
either  House.  The  next  year  the  duties  were  large- 
ly increased,  and  I  think  in  some  instances  that  they 
were  doubled,  and  the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  yeas  40,  nays  15  ;  and 
as  a  curiosity  I  will  read  the  votes  of  the  States  on 
that  measure : 

Yeas.  Nays.  Yeas.   Nays. 

New  Hampshire       2  1    Delaware  1  0 

Massachusetts  0  8    Maryland  3  2 

Connecticut  3  2    Virginia  7  0 

New  York  4  1    North  Carolina     5  0 

New  Jersey  2  0    South  Carolina     3  1 

Pennsylvania  7  0    Georgia  3  0 

40  15 

The  tariff  remained  substantially  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  1790-  with  the  exception  of  the 
acts  passed  during  the  war,  which  were  considered 
as  war  measures — until  1816.  I  have  not  got  the 
precise  date  when  that  act  was  approved,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  April,  1816.  Then  the  war  was  over,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  war  acts  passed 
during  its  prosecution,  and  to  settle  down  on  some- 
thing like  a  permanent  policy,  and  a  tariff  act  was 
passed.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yeas  88,  nays  54  ;  and  as  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it 
are  somewhat  interesting,  I  will  read  them  by  States : 


Yeas.  Nays. 


Yeas.  Nays. 


New  Hampshire  1 

Massachusetts  7 

Rhode  Island  2 

Connecticut  2 

Vermont  5     . 

New  York  20 

New  Jersey  5 

Pennsylvania  17 

Delaware  did  not  vole. 


3  Maryland  2  5 

4  Virginia  7  13 

0  North  Carolina  0  11 
2     South  Carolina  4  3 

1  Georgia  3  3 

2  Kentucky  6  1 
0     Tennessee  3  2 

3  Ohio  4  0 
Louisiana  0  1 

88  54 


And  among  the  yeas  on  the  passage  of  that  bill 
stands  recorded  the  name  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  one 
of  the  Representatives  from  South  Carolina.  That 
was  in  1816.  The  tariff  policy  of  the  country  con- 
tinued without  material  alteration  until  1824,  when 
another  bill  on  the  subject  passed  the  House,  yeas 
107,  nays  102.  South  Carolina  then  changed  front 
on  the  question.  But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  vote  of  New  England  on  the  sub- 


ject, because  she  has  been  considered  the  greatest 
sinner  in  regard  to  it.  Her  vote  on  the  tariff  was 
yeas  15,  nays  23,  as  follows : 

Yeas.  Nays.  Yeas.  Nays. 

Maine                        1           6     Connecticut  5           1 

New  Hampshire      1          5     Rt.ode  Island  2          0 

Massachusetts          1          11     Vermont  5           0 

15         23 

And  such  had  been  the  uniform  policy  of  that 
portion  of  the  country.  But  the  history  of  the  tariff 
acts  that  have  been  passed  show  that  the  Northern 
States  have  generally  objected  to  them,  and  that  too 
against  the  power  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  in  1816,  in  the  House.  And 
when  this  policy  was  forced  on  New  England,  and 
forced  on  her  too  by  Southern  votes,  against  her  own 
wishes,  then,  sir,  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
industry  of  her  people  began  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  that  state  of  things,  and  because  she  flour- 
ished under  it,  it  is  made  a  charge  against  her,  and; 
forms  the  next  point  in  the  indictment  against  the 
North  for  disturbing  the  equilibrium  between  the- 
sections. 

Another  evil  of  which  the  Senator  from  Souths 
Carolina  complains,  is  as  follows,  to  use  his  own 
language : 

"  But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  two  sections,  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  leading  to  a  radical  change  in  its  character,  by 
concentrating  all  the  power  of  the  system  in  itself.  The 
occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  measures  by 
which  this  great  change  has  been  consummated.  If  it  did, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  process  commenced 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Government ;  that  it  proceeded, 
almost  without  interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  absorbed1 
virtually  its  entire  powers ;  but  without  going  through  the 
whole  process  to  establish  the  fact,  it  may  be  done  satisfac- 
torily by  a  very  short  statement. 

"That  the  Government  claims,  and  practically  maintains 
the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant 
with  the  political  history  of  the  country.  That  it  also 
claims  the  right  to  resort  to  force  to  maintain  whatever 
power  she  claims  against  all  opposition,  is  equally  certain." 

His  charge  is,  that  this  Government  has  changed 
gradually  from  a  federal  republic  to  a  consolidated  de- 
mocracy. Who  hasdone  it?  Prom  the  very  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  time,, 
what  counsels  have  prevailed  ?  Northern  or  South- 
ern 1  Who  have  been  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States'?  Northern  men  or  Southern  men?  -Again,, 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  have  been  on  the  bench  of  that  court  1  His- 
tory will  show  that  there  has  been  no  time  when 
you  would  trust  Northern  men  there,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  majority.  Though  a  man  may  have  crept  to 
the  foot  of  power  in  the  most  abject  manner,  the 
North  could  never  bs  trusted  so  far  as  to  have  her 
citizens  constitute  a  majority  on  the  bench  of  that 
court.  There  has  always  been  a  majority  of  South- 
ern men  on  that  bench ;  and  I  say,  sir,  that  the  South 
has  always  controlled  the  policy  of  this  Government. 
I  think  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
magnanimous  enough  the  other  day,  in  his  speech,  to 
acknowledge  this.  Not  only  the  legislative  but  tha 
judicial  power  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
South.  If  the  question  was  asked  to  day,  of  the 
most  ordinary  or  the  most  astute  observer  of  passing 
events,  who  it  is  of  all  men  that  has  had  the  most 
to  do  to  control  and  shape  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  make  it  what  it  is,  the  answer  would  be 
that  it  is  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  who  makes  this  charge.  Did  he 
not  tell  us,  with  the  modesty  which  always  belongs  to 
him,  and  with  the  honesty  and  truth  which  charac- 
terize him,  that  he  more  than  any  other  man  effected 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  to  this  country?  He  was  then 
a  private  citizen.  If  he  could,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  historical  truth,  say  that  he  more  than  any  one 
else  effected  that  great  act,  by  which  that  country  was 
annexed  and  made  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  own,, 
what  must  have  been  his  influence  while  he  occu- 


pied  a  seat  in  the  other  House  in  the  pride  of  his 
power,  or  when  for  eight  years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  War,  and  for  six  years  filled 
the  chair  which  you  now  occupy,  if  he  could  thus 
control  public  policy  in  hi3  retirement  ?  No,  sir, 
great  and  commanding  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
other  gentlemen  in  the  conncils  of  this  nation,  if 
there  be  any  one  man  who  has  stamped  upon  its 
character  and  features  the  impress  of  his  thoughts 
and  purposes,  that  man  is  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  addressed  the  Senate  the 
other  day  on  this  subject.  But  now  he  comes  in  and 
files  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  North  for  doing 
that  which  all  along  they  have  resisted  and  remon- 
strated against. 

The  next  part  of  the  speech  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  attention  is  the  assertion  that — 

"  Nevertheless,  as  small  and  contemptible  as  the  party 
then  was.  both  of  the  {.'ma  parties  of  the  North  dreaded 
them.  They  felt  that,  thougn  small;  they  were  organized 
In  reference  to  a  subject  which  had  a  great  and  command- 
ing influence  over  the  Northern  mind.  Each  party,  on  that 
account,  feared  to  oppose  their  petitons,  lest  the  opposite 
party  should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  might  do  so, 
by  favoring  their  petitions.  The  effect  was  that  both  united 
in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be  received,  and  that 
Congress  6hould  take  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  for  which 
they  prayed." 

And  speaking  on  the  subject  in  another  part  of  the 
speech,  on  the  8th  page,  he  says: 

•'  And  Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all  this  expressly  with 
the  view  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States. 
That  has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object  from  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present  time;  and  yet 
the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North,  with  the  lull 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  uisavowing  the  abolition- 
ists, have  co-operated  with  them  in  almost  all  their  meas- 
ures." 

If  I  understand  this,  sir,  it  is  a  distinct  avowal 
that  the  abolition  movement  has  been  received  with 
public  favor  from  the  commencement,  by  both 
parties,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  North, 
and  at  home.  I  undertake  to  say  th*  a  declaration 
more  at  war  with  the  truth  of  history  could  not  possi- 
bly be  affirmed  in  language.  The  Abolitionists,  instead 
of  being  received  with  public  favor  at  the  North,  by 
either  party,  have  been  denounced  in  every  possible 
form  in  which  language  could  denounce  them. 
The  meetings  which  they  have  holden  in  public  places 
have  been  broken  in  upon  by  lawless  mobs.  They 
have  been  driven  from  the  places  where  they  had 
assembled  for  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right, 
and  to  such  an  extent  had  this  spirit  progressed,  that 
the  buildings  in  which  they  had  assembled,  and  had 
been  peaceably  exercising  the  rights  of  citizens, 
under  the  Constitution,  have  been,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  burnt  to  the  ground  by  a  mob.  I  don't 
refer  to  these  matters  for  the  purpose  of  re-opening 
any  wounds  that  may  have  been  healed  up  by  the 
soothing  influence  of  time,  but  I  do  contend  that,  if 
the  Senate  means  to  do  justice,  and  the  country 
means  to  do  justice,  it  is  necessary  and  right  that 
the  truth  upon  this  subject  should  be  made  known. 

Sir,  there  never  has  been  a  sect  that  has  arisen 
since  the  Christian  era,  that  has  been  met  at  every 
turn,  on  every  hand,  on  every  side,  and  by  all  parties, 
with  more  bitter,  violent,  unrelenting  persecution, 
than  these  same  Abolitionists  have  been.  Instead  of 
growing  up  by  the  public  favor  of  the  North,  they 
have  grown  up  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
opposition.  They  have  lived  upon  persecution  ;  per- 
secution and  denunciation  have  been  everything 
which  they  have  had.  And,  sir,  to  show  that  upon 
this  matter  I  do  not  speak  without  book,  I  will  refer 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
this  subject.  I  will  show  how  far  it  is  true,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  both  par- 
ties from  the  North  have  united  in  receiving  their 
petitions  and  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  subject. 
The  year  1835  is  the  time  which  is  assigned  as  the 
commencement  of  this  agitation;  the  time  at  which 
both  parties  at  the  North  united  in  giving  them  pub- 
lic favor ;  the  time  at  which  both  parties  in  Congress 


united  in  insisting  that  Congress  should  take  juris" 
diction  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  petitions  of  the 
Abolitionists  should  be  received.  It  will  be  found, 
sir,  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th 
day  of  February,  1836,  Mr.  l'inckney  Introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  all  the  memorials  which  have  been 
offered,  or  may  hereafter  be  presented  to  this  House,  pray- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  also  the  resolutions  offered  by  an  honorable  member 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  Jarvis.)  with  the  amendment  thereto 
proposed  by  an  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Wise,)  together  with  every  other  paper  or  proposition  that 
may  be  submitted  in  relation  to  the  subject,  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report : 

"  That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  authority  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  ;  and 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Congress  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public  faith, 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union— assigning 
such  reasons  for  these  conclusions  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  may  be  best  calculated  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  allay  excitement,  to  repressagitation.  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  and 
of  the  people  of  this  District,  and  to  restore  harmony  and 
tranquillity  amongst  the  various  sections  of  this  Union." 

That  resolution  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  167,  nays  only  6.  That  committee  reported, 
and  they  reported  three  resolutions  : 

1.  "Resolved,  That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional 
authority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

2.  "Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"And  whereas  it  is  extremely  important  and  desirable 
that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  should  be  finally  arrested, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public,  mind, 
your  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution,  viz : 

3.  "Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions, 
propositions,  or  papers,  relating  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent 
whatever  to  the  subject,  of  slavery,  or  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  shall 
be  had  thereon." 

1.  Passed  :  Yeas  182,  nays  9. 

2.  Passed  :  Yeas  132,  nays  45. 

3.  Passes!:  Yeas  117,  nays  68. 

2d  session,  24th  Congress,  page  237. 

January  18, 1837. 
"  Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions, 
propositions,  or  papers,  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent 
whatever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  shall,  without  being  printed  or  referred,  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  shall  be  had 
thereon." 

Passed  :  Yeas  129,  nays  69. 
Mr.  Patton's  Journal  II.  R.,  2d  session,  25th  Cong.,  p.  127. 
December  21,  1837. 
"  Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and  papers, 
touching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  selling,  or 
transferring  of  slaves,  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further  action, 
shall  be  had  thereon." 
Passed  :  Yeas  122,  nays  74. 

3d  session,  25th  Congress,  page  51. 

December  11,  1838. 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  this  Government  is  a  Government  of 
limited  powers;  and  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy, 

2.  "Resolved,  That  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one 
State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  set  on 
foot  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  several  States, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  destroy  that  institution  within  their 
limits. 

3.  "Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  that  in- 
directly which  it  cannot  do  directly  ;  and  that  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Territories,  as  a  means  and  with  a  view  of  disturbing  or 
overthrowing  that,  institution  in  the  several  States,  is 
against  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the  States  affected,  and  a  breach 
of  the  public  faith  on  which  they  entered  into  this  Confed- 
eracy. 

4.  "Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  rests  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  equality  among  the  members  of  this  Confed- 


eracy;  and  that  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowl- 
edger! powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  between  the 
institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  States  and  another,  with 
a  view  of  abolishing  the  one  and  promoting  the  other. 

5.  "  Resolved,  therefore,  That  all  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between  the  institutions  of 
one  portion  of  the  country  and  another,  with  the  views 
aforesaid,  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destructive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Union  of  these 
States  rests,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  and 
that  every  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  prop.osit.ion,  or 
paper,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent 
whatever  to  slavery,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof, 
shall,  on  the  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further  ac- 
tion thereon,  belaid  on  the  table,  without  being  debated, 
printed,  or  referred." 

1.  Passed:  Yeas  198, nays 6. 

2.  Passed  :  Yeas  136,  nays  65. 

1st  member  of  3d  resolution  passed  :    Yeas  170,  nays  30. 

2d  member  of  3d  resolution  passed:  Yeas  164,  nays 39. 
'   1st  member  of  4rh  resolution  passed:    Yeas  182,  nays  26. 

2d  member  of  4th  resolution  passed  :    Yeas  174,  nays  26. 

1st  member  of  5th  resolution  passed :    Yeas  149,  nays  52. 

2d  member  of  5th  resolution  passed :    Yeas  128,  nays  78. 
Journal  H.  R-,  1st  session,  26th  Cong.,  page  224. 

January  28,  1S40. 
"  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper, 
praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  States  or  Territories  ot  the  United  States  in 
which  it  now  exists,  shad  be  received  by  this  House,  or  en- 
tertained in  any  way  whatever." 

Rule  ad  pted  :  Yeas  114,  nays  108. 

That  is  the  action  of  the  House  ;  the  action  of  the 
Senate  has  been,  if  possible,  more  decided,  because 
they  have  uniformly  refused  to  receive  petitions  ad- 
dressed to  them  upon  this  subject  to  this  day. 

In  January,  1838,  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  passed 
several  very  stringent  resolutions  against  the  move- 
ments of  the  Abolitionists,  one  only  of  which  I  will 
read  to  the  Senate,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Government  was  instituted  and 
adopted  by  the  several  States  of  this  Union  as  a  common 
agent  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  which  they 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  for  their  mutual  security  and 
prosperity ;  and  that,  in  fulfilment  of  this  high  and  sacred 
trust,  this  Government  is  bound  so  to  exercise  its  power  as 
to  give,  as  far  as  maybe  practicable,  increased  stability  and 
security  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States  that  com- 
pose the  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  resist  all  attempts  by  one  portion  of  the  Union 
to  use  it  as  an  instrument  to  attack  the  .tomestic  institu- 
tions oi  another,  or  to  weaken  or  destroy  such  institutions." 

Such,  sir,  was  the  manner  in  which  both  parties 
united,  in  the  language  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  "  in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be 
received,  and  that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  for  which  they  prayed." 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  manner  in  which  this  movement  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  at  the  North.  I  have,  at  some 
trouble,  looked  up  the  necessary  documents,  to  show 
how  they  were  received  by  the  people  at  large. 

"Meetings  of  the  people  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  of 
the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  Northern  States,  at  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists  were  rejected  and  disa- 
vowed with  great  unanimity  and  much  zeal  " — Niles's 
Register,  October  3,  1835. 

These  meetings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  papers  of 
the  day,  were  holden  at  New  York,  Boston,  Albany, 
and  the  other  principal  places  in  the  free  States.  Of 
the  character  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  Albany, 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  said  : 

"Amidst  these  proceedings  we  hail  with  delight  the 
meeting  and  resolutions  at  Albany ;  they  are  up  to  the  hub; 
they  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  rights  and  sentiments  of 
the  South  ;  they  are  divested  of  all  the  metaphysics  and 
abstractions  of  the  resolutions  of  New  York  ;  they  are  free 
from  all  qualifications  and  equivocation  ;  no  idle  denunci- 
ation of  the  evils  of  slavery,  no  pompous  assertions  of  the 
right  of  discussion  ;  but  they  announce  in  the  most  unqual- 
ified terms  that  it  is  a  Southern  question,  which  belongs, 
under  the  Federal  compact,  exclusively  to  the  South;  they 
denounce  all  discussions  upon  itin  the  other  States,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  calculated  to  inflame  the  pub- 


lic mind,  and  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  at  war  with  every  rul:  of  moral  duty 
and  every  suggestion  of  humanity  ;  and  they  reprobate  the 
incendiaries  who  will  persist  in  carrying  them  on  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  Union." 

I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  reading  reports  of 
such  meetings  holden  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  North.  The  papers  of  that  day  con- 
tain abundant  evidence  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
lous. But  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  South ;  they 
demanded  that  the  Abolitionists  should  be  put  down 
by  law  in  the  free  States.  The  (newspaper)  South- 
ern Patriot  said : 

"Let  the  declaration  that  discussions  which  from  their 
nature  tend  to  inflame  the  publie  mind  and  put  in  jeopardy 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  are  at 
war  with  every  rule  of  moral  duty  and  every  suggestion 
of  humanity,  be  only  embodied  in  some  legislative  act, 
with  appropriate  penalties,  and  the  South  seeks  no  higher 
and  better  security." 

A  city  meeting  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was 
held  September  10,  1831,  called  by  Dennis  Kimber- 
ly,  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  to  consider  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a  college  for  the 
education  of  colored  youths;  at  which  meeting  it 
was — 

"Resolved  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common  Council, 
and  freemen  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  in  city  meetin  ^  as 
sembled,  That  we  will  resist,  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed college  in  this  place  by  every  lawful  means. 

"March.  1833.— Town  meeting  at  Canterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, in  reference  to  Miss  Crandall's  school  for  females  of 
color.  Resolutions  were  passed  expressingthe  mostdecid- 
ed  determination  that  the  school  should  not  be  established 
in  that  town. 

"May  24,  1833.— Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut prohibiting  schools  lor  colored  persons  from  other 
States.  (In  1835,  a  "petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the  repeal 
of  this  act  was  rejected.) 

"  June  27, 1833. --Miss  Crandall  was  imprisoned  in  Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut,  on  the  charge  of  having  taught  persons 
of  color  from  out  of  the  State. 

"  September  30,  1833. — An  assault  was  made  on  Miss 
Crandall's  house,  while  a  clergyman  was  holding  a  reli- 
gious meeting  there.  Rotten  eggs  and  other  missiles  were 
thrown  at  the  windows. 

"The  well  of  the  house  on  ano'her  occasion  was  filled 
with  offal,  &c. 

"  A  newspaper  in  Connecticut  says:  'The  committee  of 
the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  Canterbury  have  seen 
proper  to  prohibit  the  scholars  of  Miss  Crandall's  school 
from  attending  Divine  worship  in  the  meeting-house  on 
Canterbury  green.'  " 

There  was  no  other  meeting-house  within  three 
miles. 

"May  27. — The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boston  rejected 
an  application  of  125  citizens  for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  in  which  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  slaves. 

"  August  10.  18-35. — Canaan  Academy,  New  Hampshire, 
was  drawn  off  by  a  mob,  for  the  crime  of  admitting  co.ored 
youths. 

"  August  10,  1835. — Disturbance  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. While  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott  was  lecturing  on 
slavery,  some  individuals  tore  up  the  lecturer's  notes,  and 
offered  violence  to  his  person. 

'•  September  17,  1835. — A  gallows  was  erected  in  front 
of  Mr.  Garrison's,  in  Brighton  street,  Boston,  with  this  in- 
scription :  '  By  or.:er  of  Judge  Lynch.' 

"  July  4,  9, 10.  and  11, 1835,  the  Abolitionists  were  mobbed 
in  New  York.  Churches  and  stores  were  broken  into  and 
injured,  and  the  dwelling-houses  of  several  Abolitionists 
were  mobbed.  The  furniture  of  one  was  burnt  in  the 
street.  The  persons  of  Abolitionists  were  threatened. 
Both  political  parties  joined  in  the  outrage. 

"  These  mobs  were  instigated  by  the  press  and  pro-sla- 
very public  meetings.  The  clergy  did  not  discountenance 
the  proceedings  that  led  to  them.  Chancellor  Walworth 
(Dem.)  and  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen  (Whig)  made 
speeches  at  a  public  meeting  against  the  Abolitionists,  and 
popular  clergymen  ridiculed  the  'fanatics.' 

•'  During  the  mobs,  a  whole  division  of  troops  was  under 
arms.  The  mob  ruled  the  city  for  several  days,  and  was 
finally  dispersed  by  the  authorities  acting  efficiently,  when 
it  was  understood  that,  tired  of  mobbing  Abolitionists,  the 
mob  wTas  turning  its  attention  to  the  Banks  in  Wall  street. 

"An  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  at  Utica,  New 
York,  October  21, 1835.  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  was 
mobbed  by  the  citizens  of  Utica,  headed  by  a  committee  of 
twenty-five,  composed  ofprominent  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  court-house. 


•Ala  meeting  in  the  court  house,  a  prominent  Individual 

piBlified  in  express  words  the  gross  violation  of  the  law  at 

Booth  Carolina.    'These  poet  sionB,'     iiJ  he, 

•  will  find  a  law  tor  ihnmttl-m     I  go  for  revolution  w,h(  n 

it  is  necessary.' 

•'  Adverting  to  the  sending  Abolition  publications  to  the 
South,  he  remarked  ;  •  If  other  means  will  not  do,  the  m-.il 
should  be  blocked  up  on  th  it  subject.' 

•'At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  a  resolution  was 
i  thai  the  community  will  rttit  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  an  Abolition  attermbtage  being  held  in  a  public  building 
m  this 

•■The  mayor  of  the  city,  the  first  judge  of  the  county,  the 
county  clerk,  the  postmaster,  'tie  district  clerk,  and  'other 
prominent  citizens  of  both  political  parties,  took  part  in  the 
meeting,  and  most  of  them  were  of  the  commit!'  ■■'■  o<  twen- 
ty-five, and  the  judge,  postmaster,  Ac,,  retained  tio;r  offi- 
ces. While  the  Convention  was  in  session,  the  chairman 
oftne  committee  of  twenty-five,  followed  by  a  mob  of  five 
hundred,  entered  the  meeting  house,  Interrupted  the  pro- 
ngs, demanded  thai  il  should  break  up  and  disperse. 
which  was  done. 

•'The  Abolitionists  went  through  the  mud  thirty  miles 
to  Peterborough,  where  they  resumed  business  in  the  vil- 
lage church. 

"  October  21,  1835.— The  very  day  of  the  mob  at  Utica, 
New  York,  a  mob  of  five  thousand  '  gentleman  of  property 
and  standing'  assembled  in  Washington  street,  boston,  in 
daylight,  which  succeeded  in  demolishing  sighs, 
books,  doors,  <fec,  (Aspersing  a  Female  Ami-Slavery  Soci- 
ety, and  attacking  the  editior  of  the  Liberator,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison." 

The  Boston  Al'as  thus  describes  this  mob  : 
•■  He  was  found  crouched  under  a  pile  of  boards  In  a 
second  story  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  here  he  surrendered 
at  discretion.  A  rope  was  fastened  under  his  arms  and 
about  his  neck,  and  he  was  letdown,  by  meansofa  ladder, 
to  the  ground;  his  countenance  was  pale  and  convulsed 
with  terror,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  speak  or  to  resist. 
There  was  a  very  general  exclamation  of 'don't  hurt  him,' 
and  two  individuals  seizing  him  on  each  side  by  the  collar, 
he  was  conducted  through  the  lane  into  State  street,  and 
from  thence  hurried  into  the  Mayor's  office  in  the  City 
Hall." 
The  Boston  Gazette  thus  describes  this  mob: 
"  We  never  before  saw  so  gentlemanly  a  rabble,  '.(rabble 
it  may  be  called,  as  that  assembled  yesterday  ;  they  opened 
to  the  right  and  left  in  the  greatest  possible  order  when  a 
female  attempted  to  pass  in  or  out ;  not  only  so,  but  when 
a  procession  of  ten  or  a  dozen  black  ladies  made  known 
their  wish  to  be  admitted,  the  same  was  done  for  them, 
■without  the  slightest  token  of  disapprobation  being  mani- 
fested. It  was,  in  fact,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  property 
and  standing  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  who  were  disposed, 
and  still  are  determined,  at  all  hazards,  and  come  what, 
may,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  from  all  domestic 
incendiaries,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  Union  against  foreign 
interference." 

In  1936,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  removed  the  St.  Louis 
Observer  to  Alton,  Illinois.  Mr.  L.  discussed  the 
question  of^slavery.  Meetings  were  held,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  calling  upon  him  to  desist ;  they 
forbade  him  to  utter  his  sentiments  on  that  subject 
in  any  manner.  Mr.  Lovejoy  refusing  to  recognise 
the  inquisitorial  authority  which  his  fellow-citizens 
had  assumed,  his  press  and  type  were  destroyed  by 
a  lawless  mob.  Another  press  and  type  were  pro- 
cured, which,  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  Alton,  was 
forcibly  taken  from  the  warehouse  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  broken  to  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  the  Mississippi.  The  mayor  ar- 
rived while  the  lawless  work  was  going  on,  and  or- 
dered them  to  disperse ;  they  replied  that  they  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  they  got  through.  A  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  this,  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  assailed  by  a  mob, 
and  rescued  from  their  hands  only  by  the  heroic  in- 
terference of  his  devoted  wile.  On  every  side,  his 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  fiendish  threats,  and 
his  steps  were  dogged  by  remorseless  foes,  who  had 
bound  themselves  under  curses  to  take  his  life.  His 
family  was  threatened,  his  house  frequently  assailed, 
and  night  after  night  his  wile  driven  from  a  sick  bed 
into  the  garret,  to  save  her  life  from  the  brickbats 
and  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  Three  presses 
had  been  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  was  procured, 
which,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mayor, 
was  stored  away  in  a  warehouse  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1837.    In  the  evening,  the  warehouse  was 


stormed  with  stones,  pistols,  and  muskets,  windows 
were  broken  in,  and  the  building  was  fired.  Among 
those  of  the  defenders  who  sullied  forth  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  was  the  lamented  Lovejoy,  who 
was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  ruffians,  and  deliberately 
murdered.  To  escape  the  devouring  flames,  the  rest 
of  the  defenders  abandoned  the  building,  and  were 
fired  upon  as  they  fled.  The  press  and  type  were 
thrown  into  the  river. 

In  1836.  the  press  of  the  Philanthropist  was  estab- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  with  a  view  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  anti-slavery  sentiments.  In  January,  an  im- 
mense meeting  of  citizens  of  all  parties  was  held  at 
the  court-house,  over  which  the  mayor  presided.  A 
committee  was  appointed  of  leading  men  of  the 
city,  to  draught  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  against  the  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question.  The  resolutions  reported  took  the  strong- 
est ground  against  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  every  form,  denounced  the  Abolitionists, 
and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  exclude  the  Philan- 
thropist, the  Abolition  organ,  from  their  houses.  In 
July  of  the  same  year,  a  mob,  headed  by  young  men 
belonging  to  the  wealthy  families,  at  midnight  broke 
into  the  printing  office  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
destroyed  its  press.  A  new  one  was  forthwith  set 
up.  Another  mob,  a  few  weeks  later,  encouraged 
by  the  leading  men  of  both  parties,  assembled  at 
sundown,  broke  into  the  Anti-Slavery  Depository, 
made  a  bonfire  of  its  publications,  broke  into  the 
printing  office,  pulled  down  the  press,  dragged  it  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  threw  it  in  ;  after  which,  it  in- 
stituted a  search  for  several  prominent  Abolitionists, 
for  the  purpose  of  tarring  and  feathering  them.  The 
press  was  re-established  ;  but  in  1840  another  mob, 
which  held  possession  of  the  city  for  three  days,  as- 
sailed the  office,  tore  down  two  printing  presses, 
dragged  them  in  the  face  of  the  military  through 
the  main  street  to  the  river,  in  which  they  precipi- 
tated them.  Against  all  this  violence,  and  the  hos- 
tile sentiment  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  Anti-Sla- 
very men  contended,  until  the  public  opinion  of  the 
city  was  changed,  and  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  completely  established ;  and  there  is  now 
no  large  city  in  the  Union  in  which  the  Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment  is  more  decided  and  more  control- 
ling. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens,  out  of  hundreds 
with  which  the  records  of  that  day  are  filled,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Abolitionism  was  received  by  the 
Northern  people.  Every  principle  of  law,  and  every 
safeguard  of  property,  and  every  propriety  of  civil- 
ized society,  were  violated  by  both  parties  at  the 
North  to  put  down  this  movement.  And,  sir,  they 
vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  might  go  the  far- 
thest ;  and  the  men  that  said  the  severest  things,  and 
who  did  the  severest  things  against  the  Abolitionists, 
were  those  who  supposed  they  were  commending 
themselves  most  to  public  favor.  And  yet,  sir,  in  the 
face  of  this  undoubted  history  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  is  now  asserted  that  they  were  received  with  favor 
by  both  parties  at  the  North,  and  that  both  parties 
did  their  bidding.  It  has  been  charged  against  the 
Abolitionists,  also,  again  and  again,  that  throughout 
this  movement  they  were  sending  emissaries  to  the 
South,  preaching  insurrection  to  the  slaves.  In  1835, 
when  this  movement  first  started,  it  is  due  in  justice 
to  the  Abolitionists  to  say,  that  they  disavowed  it  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  have  continued  to  dis- 
avow it  from  that  day  to  the  present,  although  the 
assertion  is  repeated  here  almost  every  time  that  any 
gentleman  has  occasion  to  speak  upon  this  subject. 
The  facts  are,  that  from  the  time  when  this  movement 
first  had  its  origin  at  the  North,  down  to  the  present 
time,  these  same  Abolitionists  have  disavowed  any 
such  intention.  I  read,  sir,  an  extract  from  the 
authorized  exposition  of  the  views  of  that  society, 
made  in  1835,  and  signed  by  all  their  officers  : 

"In  behalf  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  we 
solicit  the  candid  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following 
declaration  of  our  principles  and  objects  : 
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"  1.  We  hold  that  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  the  French  West 
India  Islands.  Of  course  we  desire  no  national  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

"  2.  We  hold  that  slavery  can  only  be  lawfully  abolished 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  in  which  it  pre- 
vails, and  that  the  exercise  of  any  other  than  moral  influ- 
ence to  induce  such  abolition  is  unconstitutional. 

"  3.  We  believe  that  Congresshas  the  same  right  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernments have  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  efface  so  foul  a  blot  from  the  national 
escutcheon. 

"4.  We  believe  that  American  citizens  have  the  right  to 
express  and  publish  their  opinions  of  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  any  and  every  State  and  nation 
under  heaven ;  and  we  mean  never  to  surrender  the  liberty 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  or  of  conscience — blessings  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  intend, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

"  5.  We  have  uniformly  deprecated  all  forcible  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  to  recover  their  liberty ;  and 
were  it  in  our  power  to  address  them,  we  would  exhort 
them  to  observe  a  quiet  and  peaceful  demeanor,  and  would 
assure  them  that  no  insurrectionary  movements  on  their 
part  would  receive  from  us  the  slightest  aid  or  countenance. 

"  6.  We  would  deplore  any  servile  insurrection,  both  on 
account  of  the  calamities  which  would  attend  it,  and  of 
the  occasion  it  might  furnish  of  increased  severity  and 
oppression. 

"7  We  are  charged  with  sending  incendiary  publica- 
tions to  the  South.  If  by  the  term  incendiary  is  meant 
publications  containing  arguments  and  facts  to  prove  sla- 
very to  be  a  moral  and  political  evil,  and  that  duty  and 
policy  require  its  abolition,  the  charge  is  true.  But  if  this 
charge  is  used  to  imply  publications  encouraging  insurrec- 
tion, and  designed  to  excite  the  slaves  to  break  their  fetters, 
the  charge  is  unequivocally  false.  We  beg  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  notice  that  this  charge  is  made  without  proof, 
and  by  many  who  confess  that  they  have  never  read  our 
publications;  and  that  those  who  make  it  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic no  evidence  from  our  writings  in  support  of  it. 

"  8.  We  are  accused  of  sending  our  publications  to  the 
slaves ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  their  tendency  is  to  excite 
insurrections.  Both  the  charges  are  false.  These  publi- 
cations are  not  intended  for  the  slaves ;  and  were  they  able 
ts  read  them,  they  would  find  in  them  no  encouragement 
to  insurrection. 

"  9.  We  are  accused  of  employing  agents  in  the  slave 
States  to  distribute  our  publications.  We  have  never  had 
one  such  agent.  We  sent  no  packages  of  our  papers 
to  any  person  in  those  States  for  distribution,  except  to 
five  respectable  resident  citizens  at  their  own  request. 
But  we  have  sent  by  mail  single  papers,  addressed  to  pub- 
lic officers,  editors  of  newspapers,  clergymen,  and  others. 
If,  therefore,  our  object  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion, the  masters  are  our  agents." 

That  is  the  exposition  which  they  put  forth  in 
1835,  when  this  excitement  first  began.  These  sen- 
timents have  been  reiterated  nearly  every  year  from 
that  time  to  this ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  of 
the  movements  of  this  organized  society,  they  have 
religiously  and  scrupulously  lived  up  to  them.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  resolution  they  have  passed, 
the  first  line  they  have  printed,  in  contradiction  or 
contravention  of  this  platform,  thus  laid  down  in 
1835. 

What  was  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  South  at  that 
time,  when  this  body  was  so  small  and  contemptible  ? 
I  want  to  read  a  few  resolutions  passed  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  year  1835,  to  show  who  was  getting 
tip  excitement.  At  a  meeting  of  St.  James's  and  St. 
George's  Parishes,  South  Carolina,  they — 

"  Resolved,  (unanimously,)  That  should  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  omit  or  refuse,  at  the  ensuing  meetings  of 
their  respective  Legislatures,  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceeaings  of  tbeir  abolition  societies  against  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  South,  and  effectually  prevent  any  further  inter- 
ference by  them  with  our  slave  population,  by  efficient 
penal  laws,  it  will  then  become  the  solemn  duty  of  the  ichole 
South,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  and  secure  their  rights 
and  property  against  the  unconstitutional  combinations  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  murderous  designs  of 
their  abolitionists,  to  wilhdrawfrom  the  Union." 

There  was  the  issue  presented  in  1835.  If  the 
non-slaveholding  States  did  not  pass  penal  laws  to 
put  down  the  Abolitionists  in  1835,  it  was  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  Southern  States,  according  to  these 
resolutions  passed  in  South  Carolina,  to  withdraw 


from  the  Union.  Well,  sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  another 
remarkable  paper,  taken  from  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, published  about  the  same  time,  headed  the 
"  Crisis."    This  paper  says : 

"  The  proper  time  for  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding 
Slates  will  be  when  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  shall  have  adjourned  with- 
out passing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  abolition  socie- 
ties. Should  either  of  these  States  pass  such  laws,  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  till  their  efficacy  should  be  tested. 
The  adjournment  of  the  Legislatures  of  Northern  States 
without  adopting  any  measures  to  put  down  Garrison, 
Tappan,  and  their  associates,  will  present  an  issue  which 
must  be  met  by  the  South,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  ever 
after  to  attempt  anything  further  than  for  this  State  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  safety  by  defensive  measures  of  her  own. 
If  the  issue  presented  is  to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
a.  convention  of  the  aggrieved  Stales;  the  proceedings  of 
which,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  embody  and  make  known 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  South,  and  contain  the  dis- 
tinct annunciation  of  our  fixed  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  OBTAIN  THE   REDRESS   OP   OUR    GRIEVANCES,   be  the 

consequences  what  they  may. 

"  We  must  have  it  clearly  understood  that  in  framing  a 
constitutional  Union  with  our  Northern  brethren,  the 
slaveholding  States  consider  themselves  no  more  liable  to 
any  interference  with  their  domestic  concerns  than  if  they 
had  remained  entirely  independent  of  the  other  States  ; 
and  that,  as  such  an  interference  would,  among  independ- 
ent nations,  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  so  among  members  of 
such  a  Confederacy  as  ours,  it  must  place  the  several 
States  in  the  relation  towards  each  other  of  open  enemies. 
To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  whole  argument  on  this 
subject,  we  would  say  that  the  abolitionists  can  only  be 
put  down  by  legislation  in  the  States  in  which  they  exist, 
and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  embodied  opin- 
ion of  the  whole  South,  acting  upon  public  opinion  at  the 
North,  which  can  only  be  effected  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States.  For  this 
we  believe  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared,  especially 
in  our  sister  States." 

That  was  to  be  the  time  for  the  Convention.  If 
the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  then  in  session,  adjourned  without 
passing  laws  to  put  down  abolition  societies,  then 
the  time  for  a  Southern  Convention  had  come. 
Mark  the  expression,  "  should  either  of  these  States- 
pass  such  laws,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  till  their 
efficacy  can  be  tested." 

Now,  sir,  was  the  South  arrayed  against  Tappan, 
Garrison,  and  the  societies  designated  in  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  "  small  and 
contemptible?"  If  the  Legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  did  not  come  to 
their  rescue,  it  was  time  for  a  convention  of  the  slave- 
holding  States. 

"  For  this  we  believe  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared, 
especially  in  our  sister  States." 

"  Not  yet  prepared."  There  was  something  to  be 
done  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  it.  "We  believe 
the  public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  in  the  sister 
States."  It  seems  that  the  public  mind  was  pretty 
well  prepared  in  South  Carolina,  but  something  was- 
to  be  done  to  prepare  the  sister  States;  and,  in  this- 
connexion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  letter  which  I 
read  yesterday  has  a  most  pregnant  and  significant 
meaning.  Mr.  Calhoun,  writing  to  Duff  Green, 
says: 

"Since  you  passed  through  the  South,  the  excitement 
in  relation  to  the  Northern  fanatics  has  greatly  increas- 
ed," &c. 

How  far  short  of  disunion  was  the  remedy  to  be 
found  1  Why,  if  they  could  be  so  far  prepared  as  to- 
put  a  certain  man  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  would 
they  stop  thus  far  short  of  disunion?  That  was  the 
meaning  of  it.  But  the  thing  was  not  then  "  pre- 
pared" in  the  sister  States ;  though,  I  suppose,  the 
gentlemen  who  thought  the  sister  States  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  fifteen  years  ago,  suppose  they  have 
got  them  pretty  well  prepared  by  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  speaking  of  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  at  the  North,  says,  "which,  as 
is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered  the  Union." 
Now,  sir,  that  is  not  the  case.  The  Union  was  safe 
enough,  the  public  mind  was  safe  enough,  fifteen 
years  ago.    I  hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  called 
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the  Union,  published  in  this  city  the  14th  of  February 
last ;  and  this  editor,  who,  I  suppose,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  good  authority  on  the  subject,  says  : 
"The  following  fart  stands  out  prominently  in  the  liis- 
irfJea  In  New  flampahire,  \iz:  that  before  the  an- 
nexation of  Tejt;i.-.  and  the  treason  of  John  P.  Hale  to  the 
Democratic  party,  <  which  act  of  treachery  he  sought  to  jus- 
pretext  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Texas,) 
that  party  was  as  free  from  all  taint  of  abolition  or  free-soil- 
•   democracy  of  Virginia.   Th"y  opposed  all  agita- 
tion of  the  shivery  question,  and  they  opposed  tile  abolition- 
ists  i.i  every  form." 

Now.  sir,  you  have  this  declaration  coming  from 
this  source — one  that  will  not  be  disputed — that  up 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1S45  there  was  as  little 
Abolitionism  and  Free-Soilism  in  New  Hampshire, 
as  in  Virginia  herself.  And  if  the  same  be  true  of  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  true  of  all  the  Northern  States  gen- 
erally, so  far  as  anything  affecting  the  public  councils 
are  concerned.  But  at  that  time  what  did  the  North 
see  1  They  saw  then  the  proposition,  clearly  and  un- 
blushingly  pu»  forth,  that  the  whole  purposes  and  en- 
ergies of  the  Government  must  be  brought  to  bear  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  sustaining  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  The  following  is  the  announce- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State: 

"  A  movement  of  this  sort  [abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas] 
Cannot  he  contemplated  by  us  in  silence  ;  such  an  attempt 
upon  any  neighboring  country  would  necessarily  be  viewed 
by  this  Government  with  deep  concern;  but  when  it  is 
Bade  unon  a  nation  whose  territories  join  the  slaveholding 
States  of  our  Union,  it  awakens  a  still  more  solemn  inter- 
est :  it  .'.mnot  be  permitted  to  succeed  without  the  most 
■trenuoua  efforts  on  our  part  to  arrest  a  calamity  so  serious 
to  every  pari  of  our  country.  The  establishment  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  slaveholding  States  of  an  independent 
Government,  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  by  a 
people  born  for  the  most  part  among  us.  reared  up  in  our 
habits  and  speaking  our  language,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  most  unhappy  effects  upon  both  parties." 

This,  sir,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  California.  It  is  because  they  are 
a  people  who  accord  with  us  in  their  hearts  and 
speak  our  language,  and  have  forbidden  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  among  them.  After  the  announce- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Government  went  to  work 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation.  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  however,  to  say  of  annexation — that  Texas 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  ;  the 
United  States  were  annexed  to  Texas,  as  the  matter 
was  consummated.  Texas  applied  to  us  for  annex- 
ation. Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Forsyth  believed 
they  had  not  the  risht  to  do  it  consistently  with  na- 
tional faith,  and  they  rejected  it. 

Then  we  applied  to  Texas,  and  she  rejected  us  ; 
and  then  a  second  time  we  asked  Texas  to  take  us, 
and  she  consented  to  do  so ;  and  I  therefore  protest 
in  the  name  of  justice  against  calling  it  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Texas  stood  oft;  and  we  went 
to  her  a  second  time,  and  she  took  us,  and  the  avow- 
al we  made  to  induce  them  to  do  it  was,  that  we 
could  not  maintain  and  defend  our  institutions  un- 
less they  came  to  our  rescue.  The  communication 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Green,  the  American  Charge 
to  Mexico,  communicating  the  annexation  of  April 
19,  1844,  says  : 

"  And,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  step  was  forced  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  self-defence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  Tt  was  impossible  for 
ihe  United  States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  there.  They  could  not 
but  see  that  she  had  the  means  in  her  power,  in  the  actual 
condition  of  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  her  pol- 
icy, unless  prevented  by  the  most  efficient  measures;  and 
that,  if  accomplished,  it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  adjacent  States  and  the 
Union  itself.  Seeing  this,  the  Government  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  a  regard  to  its  con- 
stitutional obligations,  to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only 
lertain  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  it." 

That  was  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Green,  and  the  same  doctrine 
was  insisted  on  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  the 


British  Minister,  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  Sen- 
ate with  reading.  The  letter  is  dated  the  18th  of 
April,  1844,  and  declares,  in  effect,  that  measures 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  abolition  in  Texas,  to 
guard  against  the  injurious  effect  on  us.  It  was  the 
avowal  of  these  sentiments  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, thus  boldly  ar.d  unblushingly  made,  and  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  that  unless  those  efforts 
should  succeed  it  would  involve  the  whole  country, 
and  not  the  slaveholding  States  alone,  in  great  ca- 
lamity, that  awakened  and  aroused  the  public  senti- 
ment at  the  North.  They  saw  then  the  revolution 
about  to  be  effected  in  the  Government,  and  that, 
instead  of  quie:ly  employing  ourselves  at  home,  we- 
were  seeking  to  strengthen  our  hands  by  the  incor- 
poration of  foreign  nations  in  this  Union  to  sustain 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  I  come  to  the  recent  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster,]  and 
I  regret  as  much  as  any  man  being  compelled  to 
differ  from  the  honorable  Senator.  But  I  have  this 
consolation,  that  it  I  differ  from  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  in  1850,  I  agree  with  him 
In  1848.  In  a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  Senate  in 
1848,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
used  this  language  : 

"  My  opposition  to  the  increase  ot  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try, or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representation  in  Congress, 
is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  lines  of 
latitude  or  points  of  the  compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  suck 
extension  and  all  such  increase,  in  all  places,  at  all  timesr 
under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  inducements, 
against  all  supposed  limitation  of  great  interests,  against 
all  combinations,  against  all  compromises." — Mr.  Webster- 
in  the  Senate,  August  10,  1848." 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment  of  his,  however  I  may 
differ  from  some  later  things  which  he  has  said.  I 
want  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  other  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, made  upon  this  subject  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States : 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who- 
is  more  kindly  disposed  toward  the  people  of  Texas  than 
myself,  from  the  time  they  achieved,  in  sc  extraordinary  a 
manner,  their  independence  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. I  have  shown,  I  hope,  in  another  place,  and  shall 
show  in  all  situations  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  just 
and  proper  regard  for  the  people  of  that  country ;  but 
with  respect  to  its  annexation  to  this  Union,  it  is  well 
known  that  from  the  first  announcement  of  any  such  idea, 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  steadily,  uniformly,  and  zealously  to 
oppose  it.  I  have  expressed  opinions  and  urged  arguments 
against  it  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  in  which  the 
subject  came  under  consideration,  and  could  not  now,  if  I 
were  to  go  over  the  whole  topic  again,  adduce  any  new 
views  or  support  old  views,  a«  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
new  arguments  or  illustrations.  My  efforts  have  been  con- 
stant and  unwavering,  but,  like  those  of  others,  they  have 
failed  of  success.  I  will,  therefore,  in  a  very  few  words, 
acting  under  the  unauimousresolution  and  instructions  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  in  conformity  to  my  own  settled  judgment  and  full  con- 
viction, recapitulate  before  the  Senate  and  befcre  the  coun- 
try the  objections  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  al- 
ways will  prevail  with  me,  against  this  measure  of  annex- 
ation.       *  *  * 

"  In  the  third  place,  sir,  1  have  to  say,  that  while  I  hold, 
with  as  much  integrity,  I  trust,  and  faithfulness  as  any  cit- 
izen of  this  country,  to  all  the  original  arrangements  and 
compromises  in  which  the  Constitution  under  which  we- 
now  live  was  adopted,  I  never  could  and  never  can  per- 
suade myself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  other  States 
into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  with  the  inequalities  which 
were  allowed  and  accorded  to  the  slaveholding  States  then 
in  exis:ence  by  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
free  States  ever  expected  or  could  expect,  that  they  would 
be  called  on  to  admit  further  slave  States,  having  the  ad- 
vantages, the  unequal  advantages  arising  to  them  from  the 
mode  of  apportioning  representation  under  the  existing 
Constitution. 

"  Sir,  I  have  never  made  an  effort,  and  never  propose  to 
make  an  effort;  I  have  never  countenanced  an  effort,  and 
never  mean  to  countenance  an  effort,  to  disturb  the  ar- 
rangements, as  originally  made,  by  which  the  various- 
States  came  into  the  Union  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  consider- 
ing it  quite  a  different  question  when  a  proposition  is= 
made  to  admit  new  States,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to* 
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'Come  in  with  the  same  advantages  and  inequalities  which 
existed  in  regard  to  the  old. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  in  all  this  I  acted  under  reso- 
lutions of  the  State  of  Massachusetts — certainly  concurring 
with  my  own  judgment — so  often  repeated  and  reaffirmed 
■by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  men  of  all  parties,  that  I 
■could  not  well  go  through  the  series,  affirming  not  only  the 
impolicy,  but  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  annexation.  * 

"Besides,  experience  shows  us  that  things  of  this  sort 
jnay  be  sprung  upon  Congress  or  the  people.  It  was  so  in 
the  case  of  Texas.  It  was  so  in  the  twenty-eighth  Congress. 
'The  members  of  that  Congress  were  not  chosen  to  decide 
■the  question  of  annexation  or  no  annexation.  They  came 
in  on  other  grounds,  political  and  party,  and  were  support- 
ed for  reasons  not  connected  with  this  question.  What 
ithenf  The  Administration  sprung  upon  them  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation.  It  obtained  a  snap  judgment  upon  it, 
and  carried  the  measure  of  annexation.  *  *  *  *  *  I 
think  I  see  a  course  adopted  which  is  likely  to  turn  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster — into  a 
*urse,  rather  than  a  blessing ;  in  fact,  a  frame  of  unequal 
•Government;  not  founded  on  popular  representation,  not 
founded  on  equality,  but  on  ttie  grossest  inequality ;  and 
I  think  it  will  go  on,  or  that  there  is  danger  that  it  will  go 
on,  until  this  Union  shall  fall  to  pieces. 

"1  resist  it — to-day  and  always!  Whoever  falters,  or 
whoever  flies,  I  continue  the  contest.  I  know,  sir,  that  all 
the  portents  are  discouraging.  Would  to  God  I  could 
auspicate  good  influences.  Would  to  God  that  those  who 
think  with  me,  and  myself,  could  hope  for  stronger  support. 
Would  that  we  could  stand  where  we  desire  to  stand.  I 
.see  the  signs  are  sinister.  But  with  few  or  alone  my  posi- 
tion is  fixed.  If  there  were  time,  I  would  gladly  awaken 
the  country.  I  believe  the  country  might  be  awakened; 
ibut  it  may  be  too  late.  But,  supported  or  unsupported,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  I  shall  do  my  duty.  I  see  well  enough 
.all  the  adverse  indications.  But  I  am  sustained  by  a  deep 
and  conscientious  sense  of  duty.  And  while  supported  by 
that  feeling,  and  while  such  great  interests  are  at  stake,  I 

•  defy  auguries,  and  ask  no  omen  but  my  country's  cause." 

There,  sir,  is  where  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts placed  himself  in  1848;  the  measure  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  it  is  a  snap  judgment.  Now,  I  ask, 
can  any  man  be  bound  by  a  snap  judgment  uncon- 
stitutionally obtained  1  And  yet,  sir,  in  answer  to 
the  question  I  proposed  to  him  a  few  days  ago,  if  he 
thinks  that  this  joint  resolution  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  imposed  a  con- 
tract upon  us  which  was  binding,  he  said  that  he 
does,  and  that  we  are  bound  in  good  faith  to  carry 
it  out,  and  to  admit  four  new  slave  States  out  of 
that  territory  by  the  force  of  the  obligation  imposed 
on  us  by  those  who  passed  the  resolutions.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  how  that  question  will  be  met 
when  it  comes,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I 
shall  be  in  any  public  position  to  meet  it  when  it 
does  come  up;  but  I  undertake  to  say,  for  the  pres- 
ent and  hereafter,  these  resolutions  impose  no  obli- 
gations on  me  whatever.  I  trust  I  shall  always  be 
•ready  to  do  justice  to  Texas,  but  no  consideration 
of  justice  or  anything  else  is  imposed  upon  me 
by  any  obligation  growing  out  of  those  resolutions. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  Constitution  Congress  has 
the  right  to  admit  a  State,  but,  because  it  can  do 
that,  it  has  no  right  to  connect  with  that  act  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  out  of  which  any  obli- 
gation whatever  can  rest  on  this  Government.  It  is 
claimed  that  Congress  made  a  compact  with  Texas — 
it  is  put  on  that  ground — and  my  answer  to  it  is, 
that  Texas  and  everybody  else  knew  that  Congress, 
when  it  undertook  to  make  that  compact,  did  what 
it  had  no  power  to  do,  and  what  it  was  expressly 
prohibited  from  doing.  Did  not  the  President  and 
•Secretary  of  State  send  the  matter  to  the  treaty- 
making  power;  and  when  it  failed,  did  not  the  Pres- 
ident and  those  who  had  ihe  matter  at  heart,  set 
a3ide  the  tribunal  to  which  in  the  first  instance  they 
resorted,  and  then  appeal  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  conceive,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
■the  Senate,  and  in  violation  of  its  constitutional 
privileges  2    There  is  no  obligation  binding  on  my 

•  conscience  growing  out  of  such  an  act.  I  trust  I 
feel  as  strongly  as  any  Senator  here  the  weight  of 
every  obligation  which  is  imposed  on  an  honorable 
or  an  honest  man,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  this 

.subject  addresses  itself  to  me  in  any  such  capacity. 
Well,  sir,   there  are  some    curious  coincidences 


in  relation  to  to  this  Texas  annexation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  in  that  very  patriotic 
speech  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  lauded  that 
I  cannot  in  anything  in  what  I  may  say  add  to 
those  laudations,  and  therefore  will  not  attempt  it — 
the  Senator  undertakes  to  charge  on  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  North  that  they  were  governed  by  the 
purpose,  in  their  support  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
avowed  by  the  Administration  seeking  it — and  that 
was  the  desire  to  extend  slavery.  But  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  says  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  he  shows  us  the  record  as  exhibiting  the  fact 
that  every  Northern  man  in  Congress  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  cast  from  him  the  proposition  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  took  another  broad,  comprehen- 
sive, liberal,  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  Christian 
view  of  it,  and  supported  it  solely  on  these  consid- 
erations. Well,  sir,  there  have  been  some  remark- 
able and  most  astonishing  coincidences,  and  this 
surely  is  one  of  them.  I  remember  reading  in  the 
Pickwick  Papers  of  another  equally  remarkable  one. 
Young  Weller  was  relating  the  circumstance  of  his 
father  being  once  engaged  to  take  some  voters  in 
his  coach  to  an  election  poll.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  committee  on  the  other  side  met  him  and  sug- 
gested to  him  that  there  was  a  dangerous  place  on 
the  road,  where  the  coach  must  certainly  upset,  at 
the  same  time  insinuating  a  £20  note  in  his  hand. 
And,  said  the  son,  in  telling  of  the  circumstance, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  was, 
that  when  father  got  to  the  place,  the  coach  actually 
upset,  and  the  voters  were  all  thrown  into  the  ditch, 
and  did  not  get  to  the  polls  to  vote.  Well,  sir,  it 
seem,  that  in  this  transaction  in  regard  to  Texas 
there  is  a  coincidence  equally  astonishing.  The 
moment  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  perceived 
the  necessity  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining,  strengthening,  perpetuating, 
and  rendering  eternal  the  institution  of  human  sla- 
very, that  moment  the  Northern  Democracy,  before 
opposed  to  it,  opened  their  eyes,  and  saw  it  as  a  great 
and  glorious  national  measure.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment did  they  see  all  this,  and  supported  the  meas- 
ure, not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Administra- 
tion, but  for  other  reasons  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. This,  in  my  judgment,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  astonishing  coincidences 
on  record. 

There  is  another,  equally  astonishing,  on  this  side 
of  the  chamber,  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  filed  a  ca- 
veat against  anybody  taking  a  patent  out  for  the  use 
of  his  thunder,  and  who  avowed  his  determination 
to  defend  it  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  At 
the  V2ry  time  this  thunder  becomes  a  little  annoying 
in  some  quarters,  and  threatens  to  embarrass  the 
Administration,  the  Senator  discovers  all  at  once 
that  the  laws  of  God  take  care  of  the  Proviso,  and 
that  it  wants  nothing  at  our  hands.  Where  were 
these  laws  of  God  when  the  Oregon  bill  was  under 
consideration  ?  Were  not  those  laws  in  as  full  op- 
eration in  1848  as  they  are  in  1850  ?  Does  not  the 
law  of  God  take  care  of  the  Proviso  up  to  49  degrees, 
as  well  as  below  36  degrees  30  minutes'?  Or,  sir, 
are  the  laws  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  piety 
more  potent  under  the  present  Administration 
than  they  were  under  the  last  ?  Then  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insert  the  Proviso  into  the  Oregon 
bill ;  but  now,  that  a  new  Administration  has  come 
in,  and  this  thunder  is  very  annoying  and  disturbing 
to  them,  all  at  once  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  no 
eort  of  necessity  for  having  any  thunder  at  all,  and 
that  the  laws  of  God  take  care  of  the  whole  question. 
And  the  Senator  says  he  would  not  re-enact  the  laws 
of  God.  What  would  he  do,  then  1  Would  he  enact 
laws  in  repudiation  and  condemnation  of  the  laws 
of  God  ?  All  the  laws  we  pass  must  be  either  in  ac- 
cordance with  or  against  the  Divine  will.  Have 
they  not  laws  in  Massachusetts  against  murder, 
stealing,  and  perjury?  and,  if  so,  what  are  they  but 
the  re-enactment  of  the  laws  of  God  1    Yet  the  Sen- 


ator  declares  he  would  not  re-enact  the  laws  of  God. 
Well,  sir,  I  would.  And  when  he  tells  me  that  the 
law  of  God  is  against  slavery,  it  is  a  most  potent 
argument  to  my  mind  why  we  should  incorporate  it 
with  any  Territorial  bill,  and  against  leaving  it  out. 

Well,  sir,  I  will  draw  these  remarks  which  I  am 
making  to  a  close.  I  will  pass  to  another  subject, 
the  bill  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  That  is 
a  sine  qua  nun.  We  must  have  a  bill  to  carry  out 
those  provisions.  Great  fault  has  been  found  with 
the  remark  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  that  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  the  Creator  of  all  the  earth  are  greater  than 
those  we  owe  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  stand 
up  to  take  care  of  or  defend  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  because  he  can  do  it  better 
than  I  can  do  it. 

But,  however  strong  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  have  made  his  position,  however  he  may  have 
said  that  the  Constitution  should  be  set  aside  when 
the  laws  of  God  contravene,  he  fell  very  far  short  of 
the  position  assumed  by  high  authority  laid  down 
on  this  subject  about  the  the  year  1835. 

I  will  now  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster  General,  to  the 
postmaster  of  Charleston,  in  reference  to  the  open- 
ing of  packages  in  the  mail.    He  says  : 

••Tli?  Postmaster  General  has  no  legal  authority  to  ex- 
clude newspapers  from  the  mail,  nor  prohibit  their  carriage 
or  delivery,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward 
or  deliver  the  papers  of  which  you  speak.  By  no  act  or 
direction  of  mine,  official  or  private,  could  I  be  induced  to 
aid  knowingly  in  giving  circulation  to  papers  ol"  that  de- 
scripticn,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  owe  obligation  to  the 
laws,  but  a  higher  one  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live  ; 
and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy  the  latter,  it  is  pa- 
triotism to  disregard  them." 

Now,  sir,  where  is  the  fanaticism  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  Why,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
A  B  C  of  this  fanaticism ;  and  this  was  doctrine 
promulgated  by  the  Administration,  by  its  official 
organ  in  1835 — that  we  owed  obedience  to  the  laws 
under  which  we  lived,  but  that  we  owed  a  higher 
obligation  to  any  mob  in  the  Union  who  chose  to 
disregard  them.  Now,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  defend 
or  explain  anything  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  have  said  ;  but  let  it  be  as  fanatical  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  milk  and  water  in  comparison  with  what 
was  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Postmaster 
General  to  his  subordinates  in  1835,  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Constitution  might  be  set  at  naught  by 
an  officer  of  the  Government,  when  he  supposed  that 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  re- 
quired it.  What  is  the  doctrine  here  maintained  ?  I 
want  to  know.  Is  the  Senate  ready  to  answer  that 
question  which  was  propounded  more  than  1800 
years  ago  by  the  apostle,  when  he  asked,  "  whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  y(;."  Has  it  been  set- 
tled, then,  that  this  doctrine  implied  by  the  inter- 
rogatory proposed  by  the  apostle,  viz:  the  unquali- 
fied supremacy  of  God's  law,  is  to  be  set  at  naught, 
to  be  derided,  to  be  treated  contemptuously,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  every  man  ?  Is  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation  to  be  scorned  as  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  this  republican  assembly?  I  do  not  know 
how  far  such  doctrines  may  go,  but  I  will  say  that 
while  I  am  disposed  to  yield  all  obedience  to  the  con- 
stitutional laws  under  which  we  live,  I  will  stop  a 
great  deal  short  of  the  mark  laid  down  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  North  Carolina  yesterday.  He 
says — "if  judgment  is  obtained  by  fraud  or  violence, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  not  to  arrest  that  judg- 
ment, but  to  see  it  carried  out." 

I  have  stated  on  another  occasion  what  are  my 
objections  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  They  are, 
that  while  it  recognises  slavery,  it  recognises  nothing 
else  but  slavery.  This  bill  is  not  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  negroes ;  it  is  framed  with  reference  to  any- 
body and  everybody,  and  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  man  who  is  seized  in  a  free  State  is  of 
course  a  slave.    Now,  the  presumption  of  the  law 


in  the  State  where  I  live,  where  no  slavery  is  recog- 
nised by  law,  is,  that  every  man  there  is  a  freeman,, 
both  in  the  technical  and  political  sense  of  the  word. 
But  this  bill,  with  the  amendment  attached  to  it, 
with  its  affidavits  taken  a  thousand  miles  off,  behind 
his  back,  supposes  that  the  man  seized  is  a  6lave ; 
and  its  posses  over  and  entirely  forgets  one  provis- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  which  is,  that  no  person  shall 
be  seized  without  due  process  of  law.  But  gentle- 
men argue  as  if  the  person  seized  must  of  necessity 
be  a  slave,  and  the  bill  supposes  and  recognises  him 
as  a  slave.  Then  we  are  told  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  unless 
some  bill  of  this  sort  is  passed.  Let  us  suppose  an 
individual  living  in  New  Hampshire  from  his  birth 
is  seized  as  a  slave :  the  thing  has  occurred  of  the 
seizure  of  an  individual  not  many  years  ago,  who 
drew  every  breath  he  ever  drew  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  I  remember  it  was  so 
rare  that,  when  the  prosecuting  authorities  undertook 
to  proceed  against  those  who  had  seized  this  individ- 
ual, no  statute  against  kidnapping  could  be  found, 
and  they  were  indicted  at  common  law;  since  that 
time,  a  statute  has  been  enacted.  Now,  suppose  an 
individual  of  that  character  is  seized  there — an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  born,  nurtured,  and  brought  up 
there,  owing  allegiance  and  being  entitled  to  protec- 
tion there.  You  come  upon  him  with  an  affidavit 
taken  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  you  seize  him. 
Where  is  that  man's  right?  Where  is  the  trial  by 
jury  ?  Where  is  the  habeas  corpus  ?  Where  is  the 
protection  which  the  Constitution  guaranties  to  the 
meanest  citizen  living  under  the  law?  Why,  sir,  it 
is  trampled  in  the  dust  by  this  bill ;  he  is  carried  be- 
fore a  tribunal  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  the  right  of  a  supervisory  examination 
of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  within  the 
district ;  without  any  of  the  privileges  belonging  to 
a  freeman,  he  is  seized  and  hurried  off;  and,  although 
it  may  appear  upon  the  face  of  it  a  mere  prima  facia 
examination,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  "final 
and  conclusive  judgment,  because  the  officer  gives 
to  the  claimant  a  certificate,  and  he  hurries  him  off? 
and  when  he  gets  to  the  great  slave  mart  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  city  of  Washington,  he  may  sell  him  or 
send  him  wherever  he  pleases.  Now,  I  am  free  to 
say,  once  for  all,  much  as  I  love  the  Union,  much  as 
I  reverence  its  institutions,  fond  as  are  my  memories 
which  cling  around  its  early  histories,  I  would  sac- 
rifice them  all  to-day  before  I  would  consent  that  the 
citizens  of  my  native  State  should  at  one  blow  be 
stripped  of  every  right  that  is  dear  to  them,  and  for 
which  their  fathers  bled  and  died. 

Now,  sir,  if  that  is  to  be  the  price  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  I  say,  "come  disunion,  and  come 
to-day,"  if  you  can  only  pur  'base  peace  with  us  by 
compelling  us  to  surrender  everything  which  exaljs 
us  above  your  slaves,  let  disunion  come;  I  think  t(te 
people  of  the  free  States  will  be  ready  for  it.     I  Srn 
utterly  astonished  to  hear  a  proposiiion  of  this  sort 
made  in  the  American  Senate.    The  bill  proc/eds 
entirely  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  rights  in 
the  Constitution,  except  the  rights  of  slavery!  and 
there  is  not  a  single  word  or  letter  in  the  proposition 
I  have  read,  and  I  have  read  it  very  carefully,  tM  is 
found  to  guard  and  protect  with  any  efficieptjegyr 
latlon  the  rights  of  a  man  or  a  child  tV  that  i*£ 
wrongfully  seized.    Why  not  frame-yond  free-'ar>- 
cures  the  rights  both  of  the  slaveh^sed  or-"1  'J1086 
Why  is  there  not  some  penaltyXor  color  ol  ngnt, 
persons  who,  upon  some  pr^fn  individual .     L>oes 
undertake,  unlawfully,  to  stfpon  us  to  deliver  up  an 
not  the  same  obligation^rse,  if  it   should   escape; 
your  property,  even/under  every  obligation  wnicn 
Are  not  the  free  S^uld  be  under  ?      Are  they  not 
an  honest  majrmen,  to  deliver  up  that  property  . 
bound,  as  how"  has  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  ol 

Every  cj£for  the  recovery  of  his  property,  and 
his  ownXtion  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
the  Cozens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
"ttr 
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privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."  There  are  courts,  and  a  law  of  civilized 
society;  a  law  which  compels  us  to  deliver  up  all 
the  property  of  any  citizen  which  may  be  found  in 
our  State.  In  New  Hampshire,  you  cannot  come 
and  take  a  horse  without  a  trial  by  jury,  nor  any 
other  property,  amounting  in  value  to  $13.33,  if  any 
individual  contests  it.  But  you  come  and  take,  not 
the  horse,  but  the  rider ;  not  the  accident,  but  the 
man ;  not  a  cow,  but  a  child.  Then  the  safeguards 
which  the  Constitution  throws  around  property  are 
stronger  than  for  the  man,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
him.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  nor  let  it 
be  said  that  I  was  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I 
said  no  such  thing ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  no  man  is 
competent  to  torture  what  I  said  into  such  a  mean- 
ing. I  said,  sooner  than  surrender  those  rights  for 
which  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought,  I 
would  let  the  Union  go  ;  for  the  Union  was  formed 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  our  fathers  have 
said;  but  when  it  is  used  to  secure  the  curses  of 
slavery,  then,  I  say,  it  should  go  down.  I  cannot 
suppose  a  bill  of  this  character  can  possibly  pass, 
unless  it  is  made  effectual  to  prevent  abuses  of  this 
«ort. 

We  are  accused  of  having  other  purposes  in  this 
matter,  and  intending  to  irritate,  wound,  and  insult 
the  feelings  of  Southern  gentlemen ;  but  I  ask  you, 
if  we  have  ever  said  anything  on  this  subject  that 
begins  to  come  up  to  the  declarations  which  have 
been  taught  us  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  in  the 
slave  States.  I  will  not  read  them,  but  if  I  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  write  out  this  speech,  I  may  tran- 
scribe some  of  these  declarations,  made  by  the  hon- 
orable William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Sir,  everything  which  the  Abolitionists  now 
say  is  tame,  insipid,  and  heartless,  compared  with 
the  denunciations  made  by  him  in  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  in  1789. 
Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Wm.  Pinkney,  delivered  in  the 

Maryland  Legislature,  July  1789,  on  a  bill  for  the  relief 

of  oppressed  slaves. 

"  The  generous  mind  that  has  adequate  ideas  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  mankind,  and  knows  the  value  of  them, 
must  feel  its  indignation  rise  against  the  shameful  traffic, 
that  introdnces  slavery  into  a  country  which  seems  to  have 
been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  asylum  for  those  whom 
the  arm  of  power  has  persecuted,  and  not  as  the  nursery 
for  wretches  stripped  of  every  privilege  which  Heaven  in- 
tended for  its  rational  creatures,  and  reduced  to  a  level 
with— nay,    become    themselves — the  mbrs    goods  and 

CHATTELS  OF  THEIR  MASTERS. 

"  Sir,  by  the  eternal  principles  of  natural  justice,  no  mas- 
ter in  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave  in 
bondage  for  a  single  hour;   but  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  (however  oppressive  and  unjust,  however  inconsist- 
■ent  with  the  great  ground- work  of  the  late  revolution  and 
our  present  frame  of  Government)  we  cannot,  in  prudence 
or  from  a  regard  to  individual  rights,  abolish,  has  author- 
ized a  slavery  as  base,  or  perhaps  worse,  than  the  most  ab- 
solute nnconditional  servitude  that  ever  England  knew  in 
tie  early  ages  of  its  empire,  under  the  tyrannical  policy  of 
tie  Danes,  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  pure 
"vi'ianage  of  the  Normans.     "     *     *     Sir,  the  natural  char- 
acter of  Maryland  is  sufficiently  sullied  and  dishonored  by 
banly  tolerating  slavery ;  but  when  it  is  found  that  your 
law:  give  everypossible  encouragement  to  its  continuance 
to  th>,  latest  generations,  and  are  ingenious  to  prevent  even 
itfc^ltw  aLd  gradual  decline,  how  is  the  evil  of  the  impor- 
tation deepened'?     It  may  even  be  thought  that  our  late 
gloriV^  struggle  for  liberty  did  not  originate  in  principle, 
*"fij  _toa?  its  rise  from  popular  caprice,  the  rage  of  faction, 
5*  A'i°7iperance  of  party.     *     *     *     Sir,  let  gentlemen 
ana  lprtrt         e'ves'  that,  "after  Providence  has  crowned 
and  in  deh^ l *ne  cause  °f general  freedom  with  success, 
other  we  oh^Kpi^udence  through  a  myriad  of  dangers, 
which  we  fled  to  arm!taCleS  c/ow'^nf  thick  ^on  each 

tion  of  Heaven  by  which  ?n  bW*  th6  WSHW  UP°? 
from  the  rrvofi.  ?  "/ncir  lose  all  sense  of  that  mterposi- 
Z  nl  P  of  arbitrary  2  we  could  have  been  saved 
for Ki?  tl*» councils>  an<-1  fei,v.  We  may  talk  of  liberty 
of  animate  fV,  [»*?  may  declai^at  we  feel  a  reverence 
S^i.,t,0r'i!',a«ainst  °PPr6th  al1  tne  vehemence 
ToZZ^tnZldetiSt  lhe  "Si*  master),  and  flatter  our- 
amona  t  ,* hens/!jte  poisonous  weed  a,  so  long  as  we 
o?Hefven  with  "^  fff  doubt  our  sincertifarlia? 'slavery 
oi  Heaven,  with  what  face  can  we  call  uurselvf"  the  nam? 

'ie  friends 


of  equal  freedom  and  the  inherent  rights  of  our  species, 
when  we  wantonly  pass  laws  inimical  to  each ;  when  we 
reject  every  opportunity  of  destroying,  by  silent  impercep- 
tible degrees,  the  horrid  fabric  of  individual  bondage, 
reared  by  the  mercenary  hands  of  those  from  whom  the 
sacred  flame  of  liberty  received  no  devotion  1 

"  Sir,  it  is  pitiable  to  reflect  to  what  wild  inconsistencies, 
to  what  opposite  extremes  we  are  hurried  by  the  frailty  of 
our  nature.  Long  have  I  been  convinced  that  no  generous 
sentiment  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  no  elevated 
passion  of  the  soul  that  dignifies  mankind,  can  obtain  a 
uniform  and  perfect  dominion :  to-day  we  may  be  aroused 
as  one  man,  by  a  wonderful  and  unaccountable  sympathy, 
against  the  lawless  invader  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  to-morrow  we  may  be  guilty  of  some  oppression 
which  we  reprobated  and  resisted  in  others.  Is  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  complexion  of  these  devoted  victims 
is  not  quite  so  delicate  as  ours 7  Is  it  because  their  untu- 
tored minds  (.humbled  and  debased  by  the  hereditary  yoke) 
appear  less  active  and  capacious  than  our  own?  or  is  it 
because  we  have  been  so  habituated  to  their  situation  as  to 
become  callous  to  the  horrors  of  it,  that  we  are  determined, 
whether  politic  or  not,  to  keep  them  till  time  shall  be  no 
more  on  a  level  with  the  brutes?  'For  nothing,'  says 
Montesquieu,  '  so  much  assimilates  a  man  to  a  brute 
as  living  among  freemen  himself  a  slave.' 

"  Call  not  Maryland  a  land  of  librrty  ;  do  not  pre- 
tend that  she  has  chosen  this  country  as  an  asylum ;  that 
she  has  erected  her  temple  and  consecrated  her  shrine, 
when  here  also  her  unhallowed  enemy  holds  his  hellish  pan- 
demonium, and  our  rulers  offer  sacrifices  at  his  polluted 
altars.  The  lily  and  the  bramble  may  grow  in  social  prox- 
imity, BUT  LIBERTY  AND  SLAVERY  DELIGHT  IN  SEPARATION. 

*  *  I  would  as  soonbelieve  the  incoherent  tale  of  a  school- 
boy, who  should  tell  me  that  he  had  been  frightened  by  a 
ghost  as  that  the  grunt  of  manumission  ought  in  any  degree 
to  alarm  us.  Are  we  apprehensive  that  tnese  men  willbe- 
come  more  dangerous  by  becoming  freemen  1  Are  we 
alarmed  lest,  by  being  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights,  they  will  be  inspired  with  a  deadly  enmity 
against  the  rights  of  others  1  Strange,  unaccountable  par- 
adox !  How  much  more  rational  would  it  be  to  argue  rhat 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  privileges  of  a. freeman  is  he  who 
is  robbed  of  them  himself !  In  him  the  foul  fiend  of  jeal- 
ousy converts  the  sense  of  his  own  debasement  into  a  ran- 
corous hatred  for  the  more  auspicious  fate  of  others,  while 
from  him  whom  you  have  raised  from  the  degrading  situ- 
ation of  a  slave,  whom  you  have  restored  to  that  rank  in 
the  order  of  the  universe  which  the  malignity  of  his  fortune 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  before,  from  such  a  man 
(unless  his  soul  be  ten  thousand  times  blacker  than  his 
complexion)  you  may  reasonably  hope  for  all  the  happy 
effects  of  the  warmest  gratitude  and  love. 

"  Sir,  let  us  not  limit  our  views  to  the  short  period  of  a 
life  in  being;  let  us  extend  them  along  the  continuous  line 
of  endless  generations  yet  to  come.  How  will  the  millions 
that  now  teem  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  whom  your 
present  laws  would  doom  to  the  curse  of  perpetual  bond- 
aoe,  feel  the  inspiration  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  sacred 
love  of  liberty  shall  have  opened  the  door  to  their  admis- 
sion within  the  pale  of  freedom?  Dishonorable  to  tho 
species  is  the  idea  that  they  would  ever  prove  injurious  to 
our  interests ;  released  from  the  shackles  of  slavery,  by  the 
justice  of  Government  and  the  bounty  of  individuals,  the 
want  of  fidelity  and  attachment  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible. 

"  It  is  for  us  to  reflect  that  whatever  the  complexion, 
however  ignoble  the  ancestry  or  uncultivated  the  mind,  one 

UNIVERSAL  FATHER  GAVE  BEING  TO  THEM  AND  US  ;  AND 
WITH  THAT  BEING  CONFERRED  THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  SPECIES." 

Extracts  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, November,  1789. 

"The  door  to  freedom  is  fenced  about  with  such  barba- 
rous caution  that  a  stranger  would  be  naturally  led  to  be- 
lieve that  our  statesmen  considered  the  existence  of  its 
opposite  among  us  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  prosperity ; 
or,  at  least,  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  the  most  atro- 
cious criminality  to  raise  an  humble  bondman  from  the 
dust,  and  place  him  on  the  stage  of  life  on  a  level  with  their 
citizens. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  iniquitous  and  most  dishonorable  to  Mary- 
land is  that  dreary  systemof  partial  bondage,  which  their 
laws  have  hitherto  supported  with  a  solicitude  worthy  of  a 
better  object,  and  her  citizens  by  their  practice  counte- 
nanced. 

"Founded  in  a  disgraceful  traffic,  to  which  the  parent 
country  lent  her  fostering  aid,  from  motives  of  interest,  but 
which  even  she  would  have  disdained  to  encourage,  had 
England  been  the  destined  mart  of  such  inhuman  mer- 
chandise, its  continuance  is  as  shameful  as  its  origin. 

'■'■Eternal,  infamy  await  the  abandoned  miscreants,  whose 
selfish  souls  could  ever  prompt  them  to  rob  unhappy  Africa 
of  her  sons,  and  freight  them  hither  by  thousands,  to  poison 
the  fair  Eden  of  liberty  with  the  rank  weed  of  individual 
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bondage!  Nor  is  it  more  lo  the  credit  of  our  ancestors  that 
they  did  not  command  those  savage  spoilers  to  bear  their 
hateful  cargo  to  another  shore,  where  the  shrine  of  freedom 
knew  no  votaries,  and  every  purchaser  would  at  once  be 
both  a  master  and  a  slave. 

"In  the  dawn  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  wl  en  the  rough  feel- 
ings of  barbarism  had  Dot  experienced  the  softening  touches 
■of  refinement,  such  an  unprincipled  prostration  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  human  nature  would  wave  needed  the  glow 
of  an  apology  ;  but,  to  the  everlasting  reproach  of  Maryland, 
iid.  i/mt  ichen  her  citizens  rivalled  the  nation  from 
whence  they  emigrated  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  princi- 
ples, and  an  enthusiasm  in  thecause  of  general  freedom,  they 

STOOPBD  TO  BECOME  THB  PURCHASERS  OF  THEIR  FELLOW- 

CRBATt/RBS,  and  to  introduce  an  hereditary  bondage  into 
the  bottom  of  their  country,  which  should  widen  with  every 
successive  generation. 

"  For  my  own  part.  I  would  willingly  draw  the  veil  of  ob- 
livion over  this  disgusting  scene  qf  iniquity,  hut  that  the 
present  abjeol  state  of  those  who  are  descended  from  these 
kidnapped  sufferers  perpetually  brings  it  lorward  to  the 
memory. 

••Hut  wherefore  should  we  confine  the  edge  of  censure 
to  our  ancestors,  or  those  from  whom  they  purchased  1 
Are  not  we  ehuali.y  guilty  1  They  strewed  around  the 
seeds  of  slaver/,  we  cherish  and  sustain  the  growth. 
They  introduced  the  system,  we  enlarge,  invigorate,  and 

•CONFIRM  IT. 

■■  for  shame,  sir;  In'  us  throw  off  the  mask  ;  it  is  a  cob- 
web one  at  best,  and  the  world  will  see  through  it.  It  will 
not  do,  thus  to  talk  like  philosophers,  ami  ml  like  unrelent- 
trig  tyrants  ;  to  be  perpetually  sermonizing  it,  teith  liberty 
far  our  text,  and  actual  oppression  for  our  commentary. 

•Survey  the  countries,  sir,  where  the  hand  of  freedom 
■conducts  the  ploughshare, and  compare  their  produce  with 
yours.  Your  granaries,  in  this  view,  appear  like  the  store- 
houses of  emmets,  tnough  not  supplied  with  equal  industry. 
To  trace  the  cause  of  this  disparity  between  the  fruits  of  a 
freeman's  voluntary  labors,  animated  by  the  hope  of  profit, 
and  the  slow  paced  efforts  of  a  slave,  who  acts  from  com- 
pulsion only,  who  has  no  incitement  to  exertion  but  fear, 
no  prospect  of  remuneration  to  encourage,  would  be  insult- 
ing the  understanding.  The  cause  and  the  effect  are  too 
■obvious  to  escape  observation.  •••«■■••«* 
The  extension  of  civil  slavery  ought  to  alarm  us. 
in  truth,  we  are  the  only  nation  upon  earth  that  ever  con- 
sidered '  manumission  '  as  a  ground  of  apprehension,  or 
■the  '  extension  of  slavery '  a  political  desideratum." 

That  was  said  in  1739. 

I  will  say,  with  regard  to  the  subject  which  was 
up  a  few  moments  since,  whenever  a  bill  can  be 
framed  honestly  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  carefully  guarding  against  abuses, 
1  will  consent  to  carry  out  all  these  obligations  in 
good  faith  ;  but  good  faith  does  not  require  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  shall  be  perverted  to  enable  per- 
sons to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  recapturing 
fugitive  slaves.  It  should  be  remembered  that  where 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  slavery  are  in  contact, 
the  interests  of  liberty  should  be  preserved,  protected, 
and  guarded  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  and 
•of  the  National  Legislature  to  protect  and  guard 
those  rights  of  freedom. 

Now,  sir,  with  a  single  word  about  this  general 
question,  I  leave  the  subject.  My  purpose  and  aim 
have  been,  not  to  throw  any  apple  of  discord  into  the 
Senate,  or.to  excite  any  angry  feelings ;  but  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  give,  with  all  the  authority  attached  to  his 
great  name  and  reputation,  an  historical  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  subject  had  arisen  and 
had  been  treated,  and  when  1  saw  in  that  historical 
account  great  injustice  had  been  done,  as  I  thought, 
I  considered  that  a  sense  of  duty  required  me,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  my  feeble  abilities,  to  cor- 
rect it,  and  attempt  to  do  it  justice.  I  have  no  pur- 
pose and  no  desire  to  say  or  do  anything  that  may 
be  exciting,  or  wound  the  feelings  of  anybody.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bad- 
ger,] in  his  appeal  to  the  Senate,  puts  the  question 
to  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  go  on  with  a  measure 
"which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  must  con- 
sider as  a  great  wrong  and  an  insult  to  their  feelings? 
I  will  tell  you  where  I  think  this  excitement  grows 
from  and  springs  from.  I  believe  it  grows  from  the 
very  building  in  which  we  stand  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  never  suspected  that  they  were  be- 
ing wronged  and  insulted,  till  they  were  told  so  from 


the  city  of  Washingion.  I  believe  that  disturbing 
matter  goes  out  in  speeches  made  in  this  Hall,  and 
in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

I  believe  that  no  possible  ingenuity,  no  course  of 
reasoning,  could  have  induced  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Southern  States  to  think  that  a  simple  perse- 
verance in  a  course  of  legislation,  commencing  with 
the  Constitution,  and  older  than  the  Constitution  it- 
self, is  insulting  and  wrong,  unless  it  had  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  and  sent  out  in  speeches  made 
here. 

Now,  sir,  an  appeal  is  made  to  gentlemen  of  the 
North,  to  come  forward  and  save  this  Union.  I  make 
an  appeal  to  gentlemen  of  the  South,  and  I  ask  them  to 
cease  from  representing  the  North  as  oppressive ;  I 
ask  them  to  cease  from  representing  that  there  is  a  de- 
sign, or  a  purpose,  or  a  wish  to  do  wrong  or  injustice 
to  any  portion  of  this  Confederacy ;  I  ask  them  to 
cease,  from  this  day  henceforth  and  forever,  from  rep- 
resenting that  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
and  applying  it  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  S:ate9 
in  the  bills  organizing  Territorial  Governments,  is 
anything  but  a  bill  that  coincides  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  runs  with  it  to  the  present  time;  I  ask 
them  to  go  home  and  tell  their  constituents  that  this 
bill  is  the  same  which  was  applied  by  the  old  Con- 
tinental Confederacy  to  every  inch  of  territory  which 
we  then  owned,  and  that  th§re  has  never  been  a  Ter- 
ritorial bill  different  from  this,  down  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Territory,  in  which  the  right  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  this  very 
subject  of  slavery  has  not  been  introduced  and  acted 
upon  undisputed.  Now,  if  gentlemen  from  the 
Southern  States  will  do  this,  if  they  will  put  the  his- 
tory of  Government  right  before  their  own  constitu- 
ency upon  this  subject,  they  will  do  more  to  allay 
the  agitation  there  than  the  whole  North  can  possi- 
bly do.  What  is  asked  of  the  North  ?  They  are 
asked  not  only  to  abandon  the  policy  under  which 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  but  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  speaking  for  the  South 
upon  this  subject,  comes  forward,  and  not  only 
wants  us  to  abandon  it — to  abandon  all  that  we  have 
done  under  the  Constitution — but  to  give  up  the 
Constitution  itself.  That  is  what  we  are  very  mod- 
estly asked  to  do.  He  says  :  "  Is  it  not  then  certain, 
that  if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
it,  the  South  will  have  to  choose  between  abolition 
and  secession'?"  What  is  to  be  done?  The  honor- 
able Senator  from  South  Carolina  requires  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  will 
restore  to  the  South  the  power  which  she  possessed 
to  protect  herself.  This,  sir,  is  the  very  modest  con- 
cession we  are  called  upon  to  make ;  we  are  not  only 
to  give  up  the  whole  policy  of  legislation  under  which 
we  have  lived  for  sixty  years,  but  we  are  to  give  up 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  insert  a  provision  that 
shall  forever  maintain  the  equilibrium  intended  to 
be  established.  Sir,  ingenuity  is  at  fault  when  it 
comes  to  speculate  upon  the  character  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Well,  what  is  that  amendment  to  be?  Shall  it  be 
provided  that  the  North  shall  not  be  populated  any 
faster  than  the  South?  Or  shall  it  provide  that  the 
voice  of  the  slaveholding  States,  few  as  they  may 
be,  shall  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  however  numerous  and  however 
much  exceeding  them  in  population  ?  The  Senator 
did  not  see  fit  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment he  proposed,  but  simply  announced  there  must 
be  some  amendment  made,  without  telling  us  what 
it  was,  as  the  price  of  the  peace  we  are  seelripg.  I 
look,  then,  upon  it  as  a  dissolution,  so  far*8  the  set- 
tled opinions  of  that  Senator  are  concerr^"i  and  &*r 
the  time  for  which  some  of  the  sister  9dtes  <*  s*°um 
Carolina  were  not  quite  prepared  ^feen  ycars  f.f0' 
has  now  come,  and  unless  this  k^ortam  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  made  by/ay  of  equilibrium, 
the  South  are  prepared  for  Be^B10n.  and. ,hat  s.e?e,s- 
sion  they  will  take,  becau^  J»e  says  they  will  be 
forced  to  choose  betweer abolition  and  secession ; 
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and,  indeed,  as  things  are  now  moving,  he  thinks 
they  will  not  be  required  to  secede.  Agitation,  if  not 
ceased,  will  do  the  work  for  them. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  matter,  I  leave  it,  and 
I  leave  the  country  to  judge  who  it  is  that  usurps 
power,  and  who  it  is  that  keeps  up  agitation — 
whether  it  is  the  men  of  the  North  or  of  the  South 
who  are  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  excitement 
in  the  country.  As  regards  the  threats  of  secession 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  apparent- 
ly regarding  that  as  being  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  the  South  is  now  suffering,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  it 
is  for  them  to  judge,  and  for  them  to  decide  in  view 
of  the  measure  and  its  consequences. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  that  is  not  the  end 
nor  the  purpose  at  which  I  aim,  and  at  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  those  with  whom  I  act  aim. 
We  desire  action,  not  out  of  the  Constitution, 
or  against  the  Constitution,  but  in  and  under  it. 
We  desire  to  see  that  Constitution  carried  out 
as  intended  by  its  framers,  and  to  see  it  administered 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed.  And,  sir,  we 
desire  to  see,  also,  the  abolition  of  slavery  effected 
throughout  the  world.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  but  no  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  desired  to  effecfrit.  We  do  nor  expect  that 
public  or  political  measures  are  to  effect  it ;  but  by 
appealing  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  by 
bringing  home  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the 
appeals  of  humanity  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  influence  the  men  around  them,  and  who  have 
hearts  to  feel,  we  trust  they  will  be  induced  to  rem- 
edy or  remove  the  evils  under  which  the  country, 
in  this  connection,  labors.  This  is  what  we  desire, 
and  aim  at ;  and  firmly  believing  in  the  providen- 
ces of  God,  we  trust  the  day  will  yet  dawn  upon 


this  country  when  the  word  s'avery  shall  be  a  word 
without  a  meaning ;  and  when  those  whose  efforts 
are  for  universal  freedom  shall  have,  as  their  fathers 
had  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  earnest, 
hearty  sympathies  of  those  who  live  in  the  slave- 
holding  States;  and  when  every  section  of  the 
Union  will  join  hands  with  the  other  in  spreading 
abroad  the  principles  of  humanity,  philosophy,  and 
of  Christianity,  which  shall  elevate  every  son  and 
daughter  of  the  human  race  to  that  liberty  for  which 
they  were  created,  and  for  which  they  were  destined, 
by  God. 

That  happy  period,  sir,  will  yet  dawn  upon  the: 
destinies  of  this  nation ;  and  then  shall  the  united 
and  universal  shout  of  a  regenerated  people  go  up  in 
one  strong  swelling  chorus  to  the  throne  of  tire  Most 
High,  unmingled  with  the  groans  or  prayers  of  the- 
victims  of  oppression,  living  under  any  human  forrn- 
of  government.  These  opinions,  sir,  we  entertain., 
and  these  hopes  wo  cherish,  and  we  do  not  fear  to 
avow  them  here  now,  always,  and  forever.  We  ask 
not  the  aid  of  this  Government  to  bring  it  about ;  for 
we  know  that  under  the  Constitution  you  have  no- 
power  to  move  in  the  work,  and  therefore  any  such 
appeal  of  curs  would  be  ill-timed.  What  we  have  a> 
right  to  ask,  and  do  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  and  of  liberty,  is  that  you  place  not  this 
Government  in  the  way — that  you  do  not  by  any 
action  of  yours  interpose  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  slavery,  or  retard  the  progress  of  human  freedom 
and  improvement.  Sir,  this  great  cause  must  pros- 
per, and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  cause 
whether  this  Government  is  found  for  it  or  against 
it ;  but  it  is  of  great  moment  to  the  Government,  lest, 
unhappily,  in  this  great  controversy,  it  be  found 
fighting  against  God. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  QUESTION. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  DUER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  10,  1850,  . 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President's  Message  com- 
municating the  Constitution  of  California. 


Mr.  DUER  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman:  A  new  question  has  arisen — 
a  question,  I  believe,  never  before  formally  pre- 
sented and  discussed  in  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man who  has  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr.  Ross]  has 
alluded  to  an  incident  of  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  when  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Geor- 
gia declared  himself,  in  certain  contingencies,  for 
disunion,  and  another  Representative  of  the  same 
State  [Mr.  Stephens]  reiterated  the  declarations 
of  his  colleague — declarations  which  gave  me 
pain,  because  I  knew  that  both  of  those  gentle- 
men not  only  possessed  great  talents  and  influence, 
but  had  boldly  and  successfully  resisted,  in  the  last 
Congress,  a  movement  similar  to  that  to  which  they 
have  now  seemed  willing  to  lend  themselves.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  mind  seem 
singularly  and  indissolubly  connected  the  ideas  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  predominance  of  a  particular 
party  in  the  Union,  has  chosen  to  select  for  illus- 
tration the  instance  of  prominent  Whigs.  It  is 
well  understood,  however,  here,  that  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  and  the  great  mass  of  south- 
ern democratic  members;  while  several  of  the  lat- 
ter have  publicly  assumed,  and  others  are  known 
to  maintain,  positions  greatly  in  advance.  Those 
contingencies  upon  which  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  have  pronounced  for  disunion,  may  or  may 
not  happen — it  is  not,  perhaps,  now  very  proba- 
ble that  they  will  happen; — others,  however,  have 
placed  their  opposition  to  the  Union  upon  grounds 
which,  if  they  shall  be  adhered  to,  and  if  they 
shall  be  able  to  induce  those  whom  they  represent 
to  adopt  their  views,  must  inevitably  place 
them  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  their  Government. 
For  California,  with  her  boundaries,  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union;  and  you  will  have  no  estab- 
lishment of  slavery,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase, 
no  recognition  of  the  constitutional  existence  of 
slavery  in  any  part  of  these  territories,  north  or 
south,  or  east  or  west  of  any  line  of  latitude  or 
longitude.  Neither  will  you  have  a  repeal  of  any 
existing  law  prohibiting  slavery — Such  at  least  is 
my  judgment. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  Congress 
about  "  the  odious  Wilmot  proviso."  To  listen 
to  southern  gentlemen  then,  one  would  not  sup- 
pose that  they  were  contending  for  slavery,  but  that 
they  were  simply  resisting  offensive  and  uncon- 
stitutional prohibitory  legislation.  It  was  at  the 
means,  not  the  end,  that  their  invectives  were 
hurled.     Now,  however,  they  tell  us   that  what 


they  want  is,  to  carry  their  negro  slaves  into  these 
territories;  and  that  the  particular  mode  in  which 
they  may  be  prevented  from  doing  this,  is  to  them 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference.  I  always  had  a 
notion  that  this  was  what  they  wanted.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  now  frankly  avowed.  It  relieves 
us  from  the  scrutiny  of  a  great  quantity  of  meta- 
physical subtlety.  It  is  not  only,  too,  the  more 
manly  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  even  to  be  putting 
their  case  upon  the  strongest  ground.  It  enables 
them  to  discuss  it  upon  its  merits,  as  has  been 
done  with  great  ability  by  several  gentlemen,  and 
among  others,  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Toombs.]  Some  gentlemen  have  even  been  pleased 
to  speak  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  a  kind  and 
liberal  way,  for  which  1  feel  grateful.  I  believe 
that  there  are  those  who  would  prefer  it.  Never- 
theless, as  its  adoption  might  place  a  power  to  do 
mischief  in  the  hands  of  persons  unfriendly  to  the 
Union,  I  am  disposed  to  inquire  whether  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  enactment  may  not  be  avoided. 

What  is  the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  It  is  an  instru- 
mentality— a  means  to  attain  a  certain  end.  I  have 
no  superstitious  veneration  for  the  form.  That 
which  is  the  best  means  at  one  time  may  not  be 
so  at  another. 

Some  months  ago  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
Ohio  [Mr.  Root]  introduced  a  resolution,  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Territories  to  bring  in  a 
bill  establishing  territorial  governments  in  all  that 
part  of  the  new  territories  not  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  California,  and  prohibiting  slavery 
therein.  I  voted,  in  a  small  minority  of  the  northern 
members — 1  believe  there  were  but  two  northern 
Whigs  (my  colleagues)  who  voted  with  me — to  lay 
that  resolution  upon  the  table.  I  am  satisfied  with 
that  vote.  I  know  it  was  an  honest  vote;  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  bold  one.  I  was 
quite  aware  of  all  the  hazards  to  which,  personally, 
it  exposed  me;  but  I  thought  it  important  that  the 
movement  should  be  promptly  arrested,  and  I 
was  willing  for  that  purpose  to  encounter  them. 
I  thought  that  there  were  other  perils  that 
way;  perils  to  California,  perils  to  the  Union.  I 
may  perhaps  bring  my  judgment  into  contempt 
with  some  gentlemen  by  saying  so,  but  such  is 
my  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  statesmen  in  the  country.  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  not,  for  an  abstrac- 
tion, for  no  practical  purpose  whatever,  involve 
the  country  in  such  danger.  I  was  determined 
that  I  would  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  "  aid 
and  comfort"  to  those  whom  I  oelieved  to  nourish 
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and.  indeed,  as 


•  „   v,o  thinks     this  country  when  the  word  s'avery  shall  be  a  word 
things  are  now  moving    h    th  mks     this  count  y  ^  ^^  ^  whQg 


?atmn  if  not     without  a  meaning 
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designs  hostile  to  the  Union.  It  wa3  my  policy 
to  strengthen  our  friends  in  the  South, — not  to 
place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  vote,  the  final  vote  by 
which  (i  Ptoot's  resolution"  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  in  which  I  regret  that  accident  prevented 
me  from  taking  part,  has  done  great  good.  It  has 
done  precisely  what  I,  forone,  intended  and  desired 
it  should  do.  It  has  disarmed  disunionists;  it  has 
stripped  them  of  their  power.  We  all  feel  and 
know  this.  The  scheme  for  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy has  received  a  fatal  arrow  in  its  side — letha- 
lis  arundo.  And  the  Nashville  Convention,  in- 
stead of  a  torch  to  lighta  flame,  will  prove  but  the 
expiring  wick  of  the  candle. 

It  has  pleased  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio 
o  impute  venal  motives  to  those  who  voted  to  lay 
lis  resolution  upon  the  table — a  desire  to  secure 
Executive  favor.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  in 
public  life  to  escape  such  imputations.  There  is 
scarcely  a  vote  he  can  give,  such  are  the  differences 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  motive  may  not  be  pure 
and  may  not  be  base.  He  must  ordinarily  trust 
for  his  vindication  to  the  reputation  he  may  have 
established.  As  one  of  those  implicated,  I  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  in  my  character  to  which  the 
charge  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ohio  will 
adhere.  None  who  have  known  me,  wherever  I 
have  lived,  and  whose  good  opinion  I  regard,  will 
believe  that  I  have  acted,  or  am  capable  of  acting, 
upon  this  question  from  sordid  motives.  And. I 
may  be  pardoned,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
egotism  of  saying,  since,  for  my  action  in  this 
matter,  I  have  been  pretty  extensively  denounced 
in  a  class  of  newspapers,  that  I  came  here  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session  fully  appreciating 
the  critical  condition  of  the  country  with  respect 
to  this  question  of.  slavery,  and  determined,  so  far 
as  a  man  can  analyze  his  motives,  to  act  for  the 
real  and  permanent  good  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  all  personal  considerations  and  all  partisan 
considerations  subordinate  to  that  end.  I  came — 
quite  conscious  of  the  humbleness  of  my  posi- 
tion— to  speak,  and  to  act,  and  to  vote,  according 
to  my  best  judgment,  for  justice  and  for  the  Union. 
Others  have  brought  to  that  task  high  gifts,  and 
power  and  influence  to  which  I  have  no  claim; 
none  more  singleness  of  purpose. 

I  impute  corrupt  motives  to  no  man  here;  not 
because  I  suppose  that  such  motives  may  not 
exist,  and  are  not  ir.deed  pretty  certain  to  exist  in 
any  body  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  nor  be- 
cause I  may  not  perhaps  sometimes  think  that  I 
am  able  to  detect  them;  but  because  it  is  forbidden 
to  do  so,  as  well  by  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
priety as  by  the  rules  that  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  for  every  membe-r  of  the 
House  to  choose  in  this  respect  his  course.  I 
make  no  such  imputations.  But  does  the  honor- 
able member  from  Ohio  suppose — patriotic  as 
doubtless  he  is — that  if  I  or  others  were  disposed 
to  do  so,  there  is  anything  in  the  position  of  him- 
self, and  of  those  who,  like  him,  deal  in  menacing 
tones  and  gestures,  and  assume  a  general  super- 
vision over  northern  constituencies — holding  sus- 
pended over  our  heads  the  thunders  of  popular 
andignation,  and  standing  ready,  spades  in  hand, 
to  dig  our  political  graves — does  he  suppose  there 
is  anything  in  that  position  that  protects  its  occu- 
pants against  similar  attacks  ?  I3  there  no  mean- 
ness but  that  of  seeking  Executive  favor?    Is 


there  no  baseness  but  that  of  which  a  public  man 
may  be  guilty  ?  May  not  favor  be  elsewhere  sought 
by  unworthy  arts?  And  is  there  not  a  species 
of  mental  prostitution,  that  traffics  in  false  and 
exaggerated  sentiments,  stimulates  hatreds  and 
unworthy  passions,  and  panders  to  vitiated  tastes, 
that  is  quite  as  degrading  to  the  individual,  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  State,  than  the  paltriness 
that  sells  a  vote  for  an  office  ?  I  respect  an  earn- 
est abolitionist,  I  respect  an  earnest  disunionist, 
as  I  respect  everything  that  is  genuine — if  for 
nothing  else,  because  it  is  genuine.  But  I  have 
an  opinion  that  there  are  those,  North  and  South, 
who,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  a  politi- 
cal question,  seek  only,  in  sectional  agitation,  the 
mean  rewards  of  a  low  ambition.  So  when  the 
wind  was  high  on  the  sea-shore  I  have  seen  the 
sea-gulls  wheel  and  scream;  they  seem  to  share 
the  spirit  of  the  storm;  and  yet  all  the  while  they 
are  only  intent  on  securing  their  prey,  to  which 
their  instinct  teaches  them  that  the  season  is  favor- 
able. 

My  action  in  this  matter  has  not  escaped  a  con- 
struction, that  is  not,  it  appears  to  me,  very  lib- 
eral, in  another  quarter.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  incapable  of  inten- 
tional discourtesy  or  injustice,  in  commenting 
upon  a  letter  written  by  me,  and  defending  myself 
against  an  attack  made  upon  me  in  a  Whig  news- 
paper, has  been  able  to  discover  for  rny  course  no 
other  than  a  sectional  motive.  He  applies  to  it, 
in  very  complimentary  language,  a  comparison 
drawn  from  the  art  of  war.  Certainly  the  feeling 
by  which  I  was  governed  was  anything  but  mili- 
tary or  aggressive.  The  gentleman  will  not  deny 
that  the  vote  1  gave  was  a  national  vote;  but  he 
objects  to  arguments  intended  to  reconcile,  that 
vote  to  a  section.  In  this  I  may  differ  soraewhat 
from  the  honorable  gentleman.  He  abounds  in 
national  and  patriotic  sentiments  clothed  in  very 
beautiful  language;  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
he  has  never  given  a  vote  that  was  likely  to  place 
him  in  any  difficulty  at  home.  Let  not  my  friend, 
from  Alabama — if  he  will  permit  me  to  call  him 
so — mistake  me.  I  think  that  I  do  him  justice. 
I  believe  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Union,  a  man 
of  the  nation;  and  I  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  arising  from  a  geographical 
position.  But  let  me  suggest,  in  all  kindness,  that 
in  certain  emergencies  one  act  involving  some  per- 
sonal hazard  is  worth  an  abundance  of  lofty  senti- 
ments. 

Itis  of  little  consequence  how  I  may  stand  upon 
this  question,  except  to  those  whom  I  immediately 
represent.  Nevertheless,  having  patiently  sub- 
mitted for  some  time  to  misconstruction — of  which 
I  might  point  to  various  instances — I  have  a 
natural  desire  to  relieve  my  position  of  any  ambi- 
guity that  may  be  attached  to  it.  I  have  been 
ready  from  the  beginning  of  this  session,  and  I 
am  ready  now,  to  place  the  settlement  of  this 
question  upon  a  constitutional  principle — the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  of  a  territory,  in  establishing 
a  Constitution  for  their  government  as  a  State, 
have  the  right  to  establish  or  to  prohibit  slavery  as 
they  may  please.  I  was  ready  to  do  this  before  I 
read,  or  had  heard  any  intimation  of  the  contents 
of,  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  or  of  the 
California  message;  I  am  not  the  less  ready  to  do 
so  now  that  I  know  that  my  opinion  has  sanc- 
tion in  so  high  a  quarter.    I  have  considered  with 
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attention  and  respect  the  propositions  that  have 
emanated  from  several  eminent  gentlemen  for  the 
adjustment  of  this  question;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
have  nowhere  seen  anything  that  in  my  judgment 
is  so  wise  and  so  just  as  the  plan  submitted  to  us 
by  the  President,  in  the  message  now  under  con- 
sideration. And  in  speaking  of  the  plan  of  the 
President,  I  have  in  view  the  principle  to  which 
he  refers  us.  I  am  aware  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  President  has  presented  no  plan,  but  rather  an 
idea;  and  has  very  properly  deferred  entirely  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  the  consider- 
ation of  time  and  mode,  and  the  arrangement  of 
details.  It  seems  to  rne  erroneous  to  say,  that  the 
policy  of  the  President  settles  nothing;  that  it  is  a 
policy  of  inaction.  On  the  contrary,  it  has'an  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  over  every  other  plan — it 
settles  the  question,  and  it  is  the  only  plan  that 
settles  it.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  inaction.  Though 
it  docs  not  absolutely  demand,  yet  it  admits  of 
action  and  immediate  action.  We  may  give  final- 
ity to  the  policy  when  we  please;  and  for  one  I 
am  ready, and  think  itmost  wise,  to  do  so  now.  In 
plain  words,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  a  bill  authori- 
zing the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  form  a  con- 
stitution for  their  government  as  a  State,  and 
declaring  that,  upon  their  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, republican  in  its  form,  they  shall  thereupon 
and  thereby  be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Such  a  bill  should  contain  a  provision,  as  matter  of 
preliminary  arrangement,  for  the  extinguishment, 
upon  just  terms,  and  with  the  assent  of  Texas,  of 
her  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  territory.  A  pro- 
vision of  that  character  appears  indeed  to  be 
necessary,  whether  we  adopt  the  State  or  the  ter- 
ritorial plan,  since  in  either  case  we  ought  to  know 
what  it  is  for  which  we  are  legislating.  I  do  not 
think  it  doubtful  that  we  may  make  a  proposition 
to  Texas  which  she  will  not  reject.  Pass  such  a 
bill  and  the  question  is  settled,  irrevocably  settled, 
settled  by  an  irrepealable  law;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  another  Congress,  New  Mexico  will 
be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Ano  her  recommendation  of  the  plan  of  the 
President  is,  that  it  involves  no  sectional  triumph; 
calls  for  no  surrender  of  any  principle  that  has 
been  contended  for,  either  by  the  North  or  by  the 
Sourti;  is  founded  upon  no  compromises  but  those 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  must  quiet  agitation;  for  the  question 
being  settled,  and  settled  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  no  sting  behind,  agitation  must  expire  for 
want  of  aliment. 

Compare  now,  in  these  respects,  the  plan  of  the 
President  with  the  plan  for  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. A  territorial  bill  must  either  contain,  or  it 
must  not  contain,  a  prohibition  of  slavery.  If  it 
contain  such  a  prohibition, its  passage  would  be 
regarded  as  a  northern  triumph.  So  far  as  it 
would  operate 'in  such  case  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  to  free  territory  I  should  approve  it; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  would  do  this  in  a  manner — un- 
happily, without,  in  my  opinion,  just  cause— of- 
fensive to  the  South,  1  should  regret  it.  We  all 
understand  this;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  it  since  this  is  not  the  alternative  of 
probable  occurrence.  Suppose,  then,  that  your 
bill  contains  no  such  prohibition. — Would  Hot  its 
passage  under  suoh  circumstances  be  equally  re- 
garded as  a  southern  triumph — as  a  surre»der  by 
the  North — as  an  abandonment  by  the  North  of  a 


principle  to  which  almost  every  northern  State 
stands  solemnly  committed?  Nor  would  the  ex- 
asperated feeling  thus  produc-rd  want  a  tangible 
subject  for  agitation.  Your  bill  would  be  no  settle- 
ment; it  would  leave  the  question  open;  open  to 
another  Congress,  and  to  yet  another  to  be  elected 
under  a  new  census.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
looking  only  to  the  present;  the  scene  of  agitation 
may  be  shifted.  The  North  as  well  as  the  South 
may  be  unreasonably  angry;  the  same  passions 
exist  everywhere;  and  if  at  the  South  they  are 
more  easily  excited,  they  are  not  less  durable  in 
colder  regions. 

Besides,  we  must  look  beyond  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  a  measure,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  its 
consequences;  we  must  look  to  collateral  circum- 
stances. I  will  not  say  that  such  a  bill  might  not  be 
passed  by  a  majority,  so  strong  and  so  composed  of 
men  from  both  sections  oftheUnion,and  from  both 
the  great  political  parties,  that  its  friends  would  be 
able  to  put  down  agitation.  But  how  is  your 
majority  likely  to  be  composed?  You  will  not 
restore  harmony  to  the  Union  by  any  measure  of 
which  one  of  the  proposed  effects  is  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  nation  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  such  expectations.  There 
is  a  glimmering  of  them  through  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ross.] 
They  are  revealed  to  us  more  clearly  in  the  daily 
columns  of  a  paper  published  in  this  city.  What, 
then,  will  be  the  character  of  your  majority? 
Suppose  that  it  shall  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  almost  the  entire  South,  and  of  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  northern  Democratic  members  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  such  case,  the  measure 
would  present  two  popular  aspects:  the  one  sec- 
tional, the  other  partisan.  Is  there  not,  then, 
danger  that  you  may  thus  force  one  of  the  great 
parties  at  the  North  into  a  position  of  anti-&lavevy 
agitation  ? — that  it  may  be  joined  not  only  by  all 
the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  but  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  other  party? — that  the  cry  of  "  Repeal" 
may  be  raised  ? — and  that,  all  other  questions  being 
merged  in  this,  two  parties  geographically  divided 
may  take  the  place  of  the  present  national  parties, 
and  the  unhappy  sectional  controversy  already 
existing  thus  reach  a  height  more  dangerous  than 
ever?  I  should  deeply  regret  this,  but  I  should 
be  powerless  as  an  individual  to  prevent  it;  I  fear 
those  vastly  my  superiors  might  be  equally  pow- 
erless. If  there  be  those  who  look  without  regret 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  I  certainly  am  not  of 
them.    I  point  to  the  danger  that  it  may  be  averted. 

There  is  another  recommendation  which  the 
plan  of  the  President  possesses.  If  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  be  ready  and  willing,  as  I  believe 
they  are,  to  come  into  the  Union  now,  the  spirit 
of  our  treaty  with  Mexico  appears  to  demand  their 
admission.  I  know  that  the  treaty  says  they  are 
to  be  admitted  "  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  judged 
by  the  Congress."  But  though  Congress  are  the 
judges,  they  are  not  to  judge  capriciously;  the 
rule  of  action  is  prescribed.  What  is  the  "  proper 
time?"  To  ascertain  it  we  must  have  reference 
to  the  general  course  of  our  Government.  New 
Mexico  has  now  a  population  with  which  no  State 
has  ever  been  refused  admission  into  the  Union — a 
population  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to 
one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Can  we  reject  her  on  account  of  the  character  of 
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and    indeed    as  things  are  now  moving,  he  thinks     this  country  when  the  word  s'avery  shall  be  a  word 
.    >     •..    -i  u„  .„„„i„h  to  secede.    Agitation,  if  not     without  a  meaning ;  and  when  those  whose  efforts 

•   — i  c — )„,..,  ohaii  havp  as  their  fathers 


her  population  ?  It  is  true  her  citizens  are  not 
Americans  by  birth,  but  they  are  Americans  by 
treaty;  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  we  can  make  a  discrimination  against  them 
for  that  reason.  If  these  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
her  rejection,  her  admission  may  be  delayed  in- 
definitely. The  proportion  which  her  numbers 
bear  to  the  representative  ratio  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease; nor  is  it  probable  that  the  character  of  her 
population  will  essentially  change,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  carry  Americans  there,  with  or  without 
any  particular  species  of  property.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er her  case  will  be  stronger  fifty  years  hence  than 
it  is  now. 

These,  then,  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
policy  of  the  President.  It  is  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  a  treaty;  it  rests  on  a  constitutional  princi- 
ple; it  involves  no  sectional  triumph,  requires  no 
abandonment  of  principle;  it  settles  the  question 
irrevocably,  quiets  agitation,  and  restores  harmony 
to  the  Union. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  South  should 
reject  it?  What  is  that  you  desire?  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  upon  just  terms?  That  is,  I 
doubt  not,  what  the  great  majority  of  yon,  and  a 
majority  perhaps  still  greater  of  your  constituents, 
sincerely  desire.  Well,  in  this  way,  you  will  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  Union;  and  you  cannot 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  terms.  They  are  in 
accordance  with  principles  which  the  South  has 
always  proclaimed,  and  which  especially  have 
received  the  emphatic  sanction  of  the  eminent 
individual — who  was  southern  if  anything  be  so — 
whose  death  we  have  lately  deplored.  Do  you 
desire  to  enjoy  your  property  at  home,  in  quiet 
and  without  agitation?  You  will  thus  attain  that 
end.  Many  southern  gentlemen  have  said  to  us, 
that  slavery  can  never  enter  New  Mexico,  and  that 
consequently  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  a  mere  ab- 
straction; and  that  for  the  North,  therefore,  to 
insist  upon  it,  was  to  insist  upon  a  measure  offen- 
sive to  the  South  for  no  practical  end.  Why, 
then,  if  your  premises  be  correct,  will  you,  for  an 
abstraction,  require  an  abandonment  of  principle 
and  consistency,  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the 
North  ? — But  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  principle  of 
which  you  desire  the  recognition.  You  can  get 
no  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Congress  may 
not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  will  look  at  the  recent  speech  of 
the  great  northern  statesman,  you  will  find  in  it 
anything  but  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787;  you  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, tin  t  principle  most  emphatically  asserted. 
Nor  would  any  vote  that  you  could  get  here,  even 
expressly  repudiating  it,  be  of  service  to  you;  for 
the  principle  is  one  that  the  people  of  the  North 
will  never  abandon.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
measure  I  have  proposed,  you  would  gain  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  principle  not  valueless  to 
the  South,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such 
a  vote  as  to  be  of  practical  use. 

Will  northern  Democrats  reject  the  policy  of  a 
southern  President  because  it  is  not  sufficiently 
southern?  Will  they  substitute  for  it  something 
that  their  constituents  will  regard  as  more  favora- 
ble to  the  South — more  favorable  to  slavery?  Are 
not  the  terms  just  ?  The  South  at  least  is  estopped 
from  disputing  their  justice.  Will  you  allege  that 
you  fear  a  dissolution  of  the  Union?  A  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  because  we  authorize  the  people 


of  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  preparatory 
to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State ! 
They  who  would  dissolve  the  Union  for  such  a 
cause  must  belong  to  the  class  of  nondescripts 
lately  discovered  by  an  old  gentleman  of  this  city — 
the  class  of  "disunionists  perse."  Gentlemen  may 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  sacrifices  of  personal 
feeling,  of  ambition,  of  consistency,  of  principle 
even,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  harmony  to  the 
Union;  but  before  they  make  such  sacrifices  they 
will  do  well  to  make  certain  that  the  desired  end 
will  be  attained. 

Will  northern  Whigs  want  the  patriotism  and 
courage  to  adjust  this  question  upon  principles  of 
justice?  Will  you  say  you  would  rather  have  the 
Wilmot  proviso  ?  But  you  cannot  have  the  Wil- 
mot proviso.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  could 
pass  this  House,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
it  would  be  rejected  in  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
idle  to  talk  about  the  proviso.  Will  you  say  that 
it  is  better  to  wait — to  do  nothing?  Why  so  ?  If 
you  approve  the  policy  of  the  President,  as  I  be- 
lieve in  general  you  do,  and  as  your  constituents 
do — if  you  recognize  the  principle  upon  which  that 
policy  is  founded — why  not  give  effect  to  it  now  ? 
Thus  you  will  escape  the  imputation  of  an  intended 
violation  of  faith,  settle  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  settled,  and  give  quiet  to  the  country.  But  you 
cannot  prevent  action.  Action  is  inevitable.  That 
which  it  is  in  your  power  to  do,  is,  to  shape  iti3 
course;  you  cannot  arrest  it.  Your  constituents 
are  practical  people.  They  will  be  satisfied  if  you 
do  the  best  thing  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do; 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  otherwise.  They  will  not 
be  satisfied,  in  my  opinion,  if,  for  want  of  your 
affirmative  votes  for  a  practical  measure,  something 
else  shall  be  done  less  acceptable  to  you,  and  less 
acceptable  to  them. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  preferring  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  to  a  bill  for 
a  territorial  government.  I  may,  however,  be 
overruled  in  my  opinion,  and  compelled  to  vote  on 
a  territorial  bill.  In  such  case,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  in  such  bill,  a  clause 
prohibiting  slavery.  I  have  listened  with  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  the  counsels  of  eminent  citi- 
zens, themselves  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  but  I  am  unconvinced.  I  do  not  propose 
to  argue  the  question;  but  I  will  allude  to  a  single 
reason  that  has  great  weight  in  my  mind.  I  fear 
that  the  South  would  regard  the  erection  of  a  ter- 
ritorial government  without  the  proviso,  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle.  To  this  I  cannot 
consent.  If  I  could  overcome  my  objections  so  far 
as  to  be  willing,  under  particular  circumstances, 
to  waive  the  application  of  the  proviso,  yet  I  will 
never  abandon  it.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  How  long  would  it  be  before  we  should 
have  a  little  more  annexation — another  Mexican 
war?  I  prefer  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  shall  hang 
suspended  over  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila.  If  a 
source  of  discord  within  the  Union,  it  is  conser- 
vative without.  It  is  a  better  barrier  against  our 
aggressions  than  any  army  that  Mexico  could  raise. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  North  will  involve 
us  in  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  free  territory;  I 
do  not  desire  that  the  South  should  do  so  to  ac- 
quire more  slave  territory. 

The  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory  power  of 
Congress  when  coupled  with  the  southern  theory 
of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  to  carry  slavery 
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into  all  territories  of  the  United  States,  would  con- 
vert this  Government  into  an  instrument  for  the 
propagation  of  slavery,  without  limit  and  without 
restraint.  There  is  nothing  that  would  make  me 
consent  to  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  our 
Government.  I  would  almost  borrow,  to  manifest 
my  repugnance  to  it,  the  southern  language  of 
"  resistance  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  measure  may  be 
presented  to  me  in  such  a  form,  that  I  may  be 
willing  to  exchange  the  proviso  for  an  equiva- 
lent. Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  this.  Do 
what  we  may,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  fix,  with 
certainty,  the  ultimate  condition  of  this  territory 
as  to  slavery.  A  congressional  prohibition  of 
slavery  only  applies  to  the  territorial  state.  It  is 
not  so  good  in  this  respect  as  a  prohibition  of  sla- 
very in  a  State  constitution.  I  therefore  prefer 
what  has  been  termed  the  California  proviso,  to 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  prefer  it  for  another  rea- 
son. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  a  State 
to  prohibit  slavery,  while  we  know  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  seriously  disputed.  I  have  no  doubt 
cf  its  existence;  but  an  opposite  opinion  is  pre- 
dominant in  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  en- 
tertained by  many  able  lawyers  and  statesmen, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  been  expressed  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  may 
be  a  degree  of  doubt  as  to  the  decision  of  the  tri- 
bunal whose  province  it  is  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  I  can  see  that  the  case  is 
one   that  allows  an  equivalent.     It  has  also  as- 

fects  in  which  such  a  question  may  be  presented, 
t  is  in  this  light — the  light  of  an  exchange  for  an 
equal  value — that  I  should  regard  any  substitute 
proposed  for  the  proviso,  and  I  should  look  to  get 
something  that,  on  the  whole,  was  as  good  as  what 
I  gave. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  question  was  the  same  as  that  main- 
tained by  General  Cass  in  the  last  Presidential 
canvass — the  doctrine  of  non-intervention;  and  we 
northern  Whigs  have  been  accused  of  inconsist- 
ency, in  being  willing  to  support  now,  what  we 
then  apposed.  You  may  apply  to  them,  if  you 
please,  the  same  phrase;  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  doctrines  is  nevertheless  very  striking. 
The  non-intervention  of  the  President,  is  non-in- 
tervention where  none  have  ever  pretended  a  right 
to  intervene — non-intervention  in  a  State.  The 
doctrine  of  General  Cass  is,  that  the  people  of  a 
territoiy  have  the  right,  in  their  territorial  state, 
either  to  prohibit  or  to  establish  slavery.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  President  is,  that  they  only  have  this 
right  in  forming  a  constitution  for  their  govern- 
ment as  a  State.  The  doctrine  of  General  Cass 
has  the  sanction  of  no  eminent  name  in  the  Nation 
except  his  own,  and  is  contrary  to  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Government.  That  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  generally  acknowledged  by  northern  and 
southern  statesmen,  and  is  in  accordance  with  a 
practice  equally  uniform. 

But  in  looking  at  the  demands  that  are  made  by 
some  southern  gentlemen,  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, properly  so  called,  seems  to  me  to 
have  undergone  a  change  since  the  last  Congress. 
The  old  doctrine,  as  I  have  understood  it,  was,  that 
Congress  ought  to  do  nothing  whatever  with  re- 
spect to  slavery  in  the  territories.     Now,  however, 


we  are  told  that  this  non-action  applies  only  to  na- 
tural, and  not  to  legal  restraints;  and  that  it  admits, 
if  it  does  not  demand  a  repeal,  of  prohibitory  laws. 
All,  it  is  said,  that  is  asked  is,  that  slavery  may  be 
carried  wherever  soil  and  climate  will  permit — in 
other  words,  we  are  not  required  to  change  the  laws 
of  Nature,  but  only  those  of  man.  To  my  mind, 
sir,  the  distinction  is  so  shadowy  between  estab- 
lishing slavery  and  repealing  a  law  prohibiting  it, 
that  I  would  as  soon  vote  for  the  one  as  the  other. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  too,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,]  has  given  a  new  interpretation  to  "non- 
intervention." He  is  not  an  illiberal  man,  I  know — 
far  from  it;  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  make  rather 
a  strong  demand  on  his  northern  Democratic 
friends.  He  called  upon  them  to  stand  fast — to 
hold  on  to  the  faith;  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  the 
necessity  for  so  much  urgency;  but  when  he  un- 
folded his  plan,  I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
earnestness  of  his  entreaties.  He  proposes  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  giving  New 
Mexico — not  the  disputed  territory  merely,  but  the 
whole  country — to  Texas.  "  Here,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman, "is  an  unpleasant  controversy  between 
the  North  and  South  about  this  territory;  let  us 
compromise  it.  Let  us  give  the  land  to  a  mutual 
friend — Texas."  I  suppose  we  might  rely  upon 
Texas  to  take  it;  for  she  is  a  sort  of  universal  pro- 
prietor, like  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

A  few  words  on  another  topic.  There  are 
southern  gentlemen,  bold  navigators,  who,  passing 
the  narrow  seas  of  non-intervention,  have  fairly 
reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  sectional  ultraism. 
Disdaining  the  further  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
twist  the  old  Constitution  to  their  purposes,  they 
demand  a  new  one.  Such  have  been  "  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  North,"  that  they  must  have  new 
guarantees.  There  was  a  period,  we  are  told,  when 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  be- 
ing equal  in  population,  were  equal  in  power;  but 
the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  North  in  increasing 
more  rapidly,  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium,  and 
now  "  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored."  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means,  simply,  that  the  popu- 
lar representative  character  of  our  Government 
must  be  changed,  and  that  slavery  must  be  intro- 
duced into  it  as  an  element  of  power  and  a  balance 
to  superiority  of  numbers.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  state  the 
demand. 

"The  equilibrium  must  be  restored!"  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  that  prompts  the  demand, 
without  being  able  to  assent  to  its  reasonableness. 
Let  us  test  it  by  an  example.  Suppose  I  should 
go  to  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  gentleman,  and 
say  to  him,  "  Sir,  my  grandfather  or  great  grand- 
father," as  the  case  might  be,'  "had  as  good  a 
property  as  yours;  but  I  am  now  poor  and  you 
are  rich;  and  what  is  more,  I  find  that  I  am  daily 
growing  poorer  and  you  richer.  Sir,  I  demand 
that  you  restore  the  equilibrium." — This  desire  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  is  a  strong  passion  among 
men.  Modern  laws  severely  restrain  its  excesses. 
But  Macaulay  tells  us  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  not  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  reduced  gentleman  to  take  a  ride 
on  Hounslow  Heath  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

Extravagant  as  this  demand  is,  and  though 
there  may  be  few  who  make  it  directly,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  yetlfear 
that  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
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namely,  the  preservation  of  an  equality  of  power  in 
at  least  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Government  between 
the  slaveholding  and  non- slaveholding  States,  has 
governed  and  continues  to  govern  many.  They 
strive  and  hope  to  gain  their  object  by  expedients 
suited  to  the  emergency;  a  little  annexation  atone 
time;  a  Mexican  or  Spanish  war  at  another;  the 
division  of  a  State  at  a  third.  This  is  the  feature 
in  this  business  that  more  than  anything  else 
alarms  me  with  respect  to  the  future. 

When  an  occasion  occurs  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  purpose,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  most  dangerous  agi- 
tation. The  South  must  be  aroused,  the  South 
must  be  united;  aroused  to  believe  those  who 
would  be  their  brethren  their  enemies;  united  at 
"all  hazards,"  and  for  "the  last  extremities." 
What  the  present  may  fail  to  afford  for  complaint 
is  made  up  by  a  recital  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
statute  of  limitations;  no  recognition  here  of  Jeffer- 
son's principle,  that  one  generation  is  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  another;  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  children;  and  you  will 
even  visit  upon  us  (as  witness  the  first  article  in 
the  catalogue  of  offences,  the  ordinance  of  '87) 
the  sins  that  your  own  fathers  committed. 

The  aggressions  of  the  North !  This  is  the  cry 
with  which  our  ears  daily  ring.  The  invasion 
by  the  North  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South!  This  is  the  alleged  foundation  for  the 
demand,  by  some,  of  new  guarantees;  by  others,  of 
the  express"  abandonment  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  slavery  in  the  territories;  or  of  disunion 
as  the  alternative  of  refusal. 

I  have  endeavored  to  consider  this  question  of 
aggression  calmly  and  justly.  In  looking  at  con- 
troversies spreading  over  thirty  years — if,  indeed, 
we  may  not  carry  their  origin  much  further  back 
— I  will  not  say  of  the  North  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ross]  has  just  said  of 
the  South,  but  which  is  true,  I  suppose,  of  no 
other  similar  case  in  history,  that  she  is  wholly 
without  blame;  but  I  will  say,  that  the  result  of 
my  examination  has  been  a  sentiment  of  surprise 
at  the  frivolousness  of  the  complaints.  It  was 
my  intention  to  consider,  with  some  particularity, 
the  alleged  aggressions  of  the  North;  but  the 
elock  gives  me  warning  that  I  shall  only  have 
time  to  touch  upon  a  single  topic. 

The  principal  cause,  1  believe,  of  complaint, 
arises  from  the  alleged  breach  of  our  constitutional 
obligation  with  respect  to  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Of  our  duty  in  this  respect,  I  mean  to 
speak  in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  misunderstand  me  here  or  elsewhere.  We 
have  promised  to  deliver  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
masters.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  Government.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
— I  might  use  stronger  language.  If  the  Union 
were  to  be  formed  anew,  I  might  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  assume  it.  But  it  is  plainly  written;  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  compact;  and  we  have 
sworn  to  perform  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  is  an  honest 
man  to  do?  There  are  two  things  a  man  may 
honestly  do.  The  first  is,  to  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  other  is,  to  renounce  it — to  renounce  it 
in  toto,  surrendering  its  benefits  at  the  same  time 
that  he  rejects  its  burdens.  If  I  believed  with 
Garrison,  that  the  Constitution  was  a  "  compact 
with  Hell,"  I  should  be  with  Garrison  a  disunion- 


ist — an  open  and  avowed  one.  But  Garrison 
blends  with  his  fanaticism  a  sense  of  justice;  he 
is  not  a  sophistical  trickster.  He  holds,  I  suppose, 
to  the  old  maxim,  "Give  the  Devil  his  due." 
Certainly  it  has  not  entered  his  mind  that  we  may 
adhere  to  the  compact  where  it  is  for  our  advan- 
tage, and  repudiate  it  where  it  is  disadvantageous; 
take  the  benefit  of  stipulations  in  our  favor,  and 
decline  to  execute  those  that  are  unfavorable;  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  iniquity,  and  refuse  to  do  the 
iniquitous  service.  To  his  mind,  as  to  mine, 
the  issue  is,  the  constitution  or  no  constitution — 
union  or  disunion.  He  chooses  the  latter  alter- 
native. He  is  consistent  in  his  madness;  he  is  re- 
spectable in  his  folly. 

But  there  are  those  who  teach  that  the  contract 
to  deliver  fugitive  slaves  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  therefore  null  and  void;  and  that  in 
swearing  to  support  the  Constitution  this  clause 
may  be  considered  as  stricken  out.  This  theory, 
I  believe,  had  its  origin  in  an  Abolition  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Buffalo.  I  shall  not  attempt  its  refu- 
tation, for  I  do  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  very  se- 
rious or  respectful  notice.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
respectable.  To  my  vision  dishonesty  is  stamped 
upon  its  face.  In  one  of  Pascal's  Provincial  letters, 
the  question  is  raised,  whether  one  may  honestly 
retain  the  price  of  murder.  The  Jesuit  answers 
the  question  with  a  distinction.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"  the  party  have  fairly  killed  his  man  he  may  do 
so,  but  otherwise  not."  I  agree  with  the  Jesuit 
upon  the  latter  point.  If  the  bargain  be  sinful,  it 
is  our  business  to  refund  the  consideration  money. 
If  we  make  a  contract,  swear  to  perform  it,  and 
receive  and  retain  the  stipulated  price  of  our  en- 
gagement, we  cannot  purge  ourselves  of  wicked- 
ness by  a  violation  of  faith.  The  paths  of  right- 
eousness are  not  strewed  with  perjury. 

I  grant  no  new  guarantees;  I  make  no  new  com- 
promises with  slavery.  I  stand  by  those  our  fa- 
thers made.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  He  who  will 
not  do  so  is  a  disunionist — a  bold  one  if  he  avow 
his  purpose,  a  skulking  one  if  he  deny  it.  I  am 
for  the  Union,  and  consequently  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  our  constitutional  duties;  and  as  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  paramount  principle,  I  would  not 
recognize  any  organization,  nor  countenance  any 
party  that  should  refuse  expressly  to  acknowledge 
and  enforce  it. 

It  is  idle  to  sing  praises  to  the  Union  and  rail 
against  the  Constitution.  That  is  no  true  worship. 
It  is  the  Constitution  that  makes  the  Union;  they 
are  inseparable.  Neither  can  we  support  the  Con- 
stitution by  piecemeal — picking  out  the  parts  that 
please  us.  As  well  might  a  man  lecture  his  wife 
on  the  blessings  of  matrimony  after  he  had  driven 
her  from  his  bed  and  board. 

I  do  [not  doubt,  sir,  that  there  are  good  men, 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  as  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Union,  and  who  desire  to  discharge 
their  obligations  to  God  and  to  man,  who  are  dis- 
turbed with  scruples  as  to  their  duties  under  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  something 
strongly  repugnant  to  their  feelings  in  the  arres"t 
and  surrender  of  a  fugitive,  not  from  justice  but 
from  servitude.  I  respect  such  scruples.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  have  their  origin,  partly  in  an 
error  as  to  the  character  of  the  constitutional  requi- 
sition, and  partly  in  a  shallow  philosophy,  that 
confuses  the  boundaries  that  separate  the  acts  of 


which  private  conscience  is  the  guide,  from  those 
which  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Government 
to  direct.  If  governments  be  legitimate  they  have 
their  functions;  and  to  laws  passed  in  the  exercise 
of  such  functions  obedience  is  due.  This  is  a  duty 
enjoined  upon  us  equally  by  reason  and  Christian- 
ity. It  is  not  a  harder  thing  to  surrender  a  fugi- 
tive slave  than  to  hang  an  innocent  man;  yet  where 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  has  been  determ- 
ined in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff"  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  Equally,  in  my  opinion,  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
soldier  to  figh:  in  battle,  without  subjecting  to  a 
preliminary  review  the  judgment  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  declaring  war.  Otherwise,  if  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  were  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  acts  of  his  Government,  and  to  obey  or  dis- 
obey according  to  his  notions  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  we  should  be  exposed  to  anarchy  at 
home  and  undefended  against  aggression  from 
abroad. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  very  plainly  upon  this 
point.  It  is  not  a  time  when  a  public  man  can  be 
excused  in  paltering  to  a  vitiated  sentiment,  though 
having  iis  origin  in  a  benevolent  impulse.  The 
sworn  defenders  of  the  Constitution  have  active 
as  well  as  passive  duties  to  perform.  That  power, 
greater  or  less,  over  popular  opinion,  with  which 
their  trust  invests  them,  cannot  be  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  checking  the  growth  of  a  belief 
that  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality  enjoin  the 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

But  in  what  has  the  North  offended?  Is  it  in 
the  administration  of  the  law?  Have  judges  and 
jurors  been  false  to  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them  ? 
If  this  were  so,  the  charge  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  we  should  have  had  specifica- 
tions. Their  absence,  as  well  as  positive  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  complaint  in  this  respect.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  to  blame  if  slaves  sometimes 
run  away,  nor  if,  having  run  away,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  them  again.  This  is  an  inconvenience 
inseparable  from  that  description  of  property. 
Neither  are  States  to  be  censured  for  the  occa- 
sional acta  of  individuals  in  enticing  slaves  from 
their  masters.  Such  acts  are  usually  done  in  the 
slave,  and  not  in  the  free  States,  and  their  preven- 
tion is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  latter. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  northern  States  have  passed 
!aws  that  have  made  the  constitutional  provision 
referred  to  a  nullity.  How  is  this?  1  will  not 
undertake  to  justify  all  the  laws  that  may  have 
been  passed  upon  this  subject  by  legislatures  of 
the  northern  States.  I  believe  even,  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  ground  of  complaint,  though  much 
exaggerated.  But  I  have  two  remarks  to  make 
upon  this  point.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  by  no 
ma  true  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  northern 
States  have  passed  laws  of  the  character  chiefly 
complained  of;  which  I  understand  to  be  those 
laws  prohibiting  State  officers  from  acting  in  exe- 
cution of  the  act  of  Congress.  Particularly  my 
own  State,  though  often  unjustly  accused,  has  no 
such  legislation  upon  her  statute  book.  The  sec- 
ond remark  that  I  have  to  make  relates  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  laws  were  enacted. 
They  were  passed  in  consequence,  I  will  not  say 
of  the  decision,  but  of  an  opinion  expressed  and 
delivered  as  that  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  States 


j!  have  no  power  to  legislate  under  the  provision 
j!  relating  to  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves;  and 
'  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  States,  suspending  for 
'  an  instant,  though  for  judicial  investigation,  the 
,  right  of  the  master  to  the  immediate  possession  of 
his  -slave,  were  null  and  void.     Under  such  cir- 

I  cumstances,  several  northern  States,  finding  them- 
selves discharged  from  the  obligation  of  acting  iw 
aid  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and  denied  vir- 
tually the  power  to  protect  the  liberties  of  their  own 
citizens,  chose  to  devolve  exclusively  upon  Fed- 
eral officers  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Without  this,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

i  Court,  as  generally  interpreted,  and  under  the  act 
j  of  1793,  every  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  United 
States  (and  there  are  several  thousand  of  them  in 
my  own  State  alone)  might,  upon  affidavit  taken 
J  either  before  him  or  any  other  justice,  grant  a  cer- 
tificate, which  would  authorize  any  colored  man  to 
'   be  carried,  as  a  slave,  out  of  the  State  of  his  resi- 
dence; and  any  interference,  by  any  judge  or  court, 
'  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  might  expose  the 
;  persons  so  interfering  to  a  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.    This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case, 

II  and  I  submit  whether  it  does  not  excuse,  if  not 
justify,  the  laws  referred  to. 

But  how  can  a  Idsv  of  a  State  legislature  make 
I'  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  nullity  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Con- 
L  stitution  of  the  United  States  contains  a  provision 
jj  that  the  Constitution,  and  laws  of  Congress  made 
i|  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
\l  the  land,  "  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
H  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
';  Either,  then,  these  laws  are  consistent  with  the 
i  Constitution,  and  if  so,  no  aggression;  or  else,  if 
i!  contrary  to  it,  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Constitution, 
i  that  must  fall. 

It  may  happen  to  any  State  to  pass  an  uncon- 
I'  stitutional  law.  •  This  Government  could  not  long 
:  endure  if  there  were  no  remedy  for  that  evil.  Our 
I  courts  are  open  to  every  suitor;  we  never  obstruct 
U  access  to  them.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
j  decisions,  a  tribunal  sits  below  that  is  the  final 
|  arbiter.      No    northern   State    has  ever    refused 

obedience  to  its  mandates. 
j;      It  is  not  so  with  at  least  one  southern  State. 
!  South  Carolina  has  passed  a  law  affecting  free  per- 
i  sons  in  northern  States,  which  we  regard  as  uncon- 
!  stitutional.     She  imprisons  free  black  men  of  the 
i  North,  who, in  the  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  calling; 
!  enter  her  ports.     Of  this  we  might  not  complain 
||  if  she  would  submit  her  legislation  to  the  test  that 
the  Constitution  has  provided;  but  her  courts  are 
closed  by  violence.     Even  if  you  will  offer  for  this 
the  plea  of  necessity;  by  what  reasons  will  you 
justify  before  any  forum  the  provision  by  which 
you  order  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  the  man  who  wants 
money  to  pay  the  charges  of  an  illegal  imprison- 
ment ? 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State  to  protect  the  lib- 
erty of  the  meanest  who  renders  her  allegiance.  If 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  were  towards 
each  other  as  foreign  States;  if  there  were  a  treaty 
between  them  containing  stipulations  similar  to  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  "  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States;"  if  there  were  besides  a  provision  for  the 
arbitrament  of  differences;  and  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  conduct  of  South  Carolina  had 
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been  precisely  what  it  has  been  under  the  Consti- 
tution, it  would  have  afforded  a  just,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  a  sufficient  cause  of  war. 

We  say  little  of  this.  We  are  condemned  by 
many  at  home  on  account  of  our  silence.  I  only 
refer  to  it  now  in  answer  to  charges  of  aggression. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  having  decided  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  laws 
to  carry  into  effect  the  constitutional  provision  rel- 
ative to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation,  and  am  ready  to  discharge  it 
according  to  my  best  judgment.  If,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legislation  of  a  portion  of  the  States, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  you  have  lost  the  remedy 
you  formerly  possessed,  we  are  bound  to  give  you 


a  new  one.  But  in  this  connection  I  recognise 
also,  and  mean  to  discharge,  another  duty;  and 
that  is,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  color,  of  my  own  State.  No  bill  can 
receive  my  sanction  which  shall  not  guard  by  suf- 
ficient securities  the  personal  liberty  of  free  blacks. 
To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  you  what 
you  have  a  right  to,  an  efficient  remedy,  is  not  with- 
out difficulty;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable, 
and  I  shall,  in  good  faith,  endeavor  to  overcome  it. 
I  beg  you  also  to  remember,  in  demanding  your 
rights,  that  it  would  be  baseness  in  us  to  abandon 
the  humblest  who  dwell  under  our  laws;  and  I  say 
to  you,  in  frankness,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  less 
evil  that  a  master  should  lose  his  slave  than  that  a 
man  born  free  should  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
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SPEECH 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  war  with  Mexico,  the  triumph  of  our  arms,  and  the 
acquisitions  of  the  vast  and  distant  territories  which  were  the  result  of  both, 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  the  trouble  aod  excitement  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  whose  distracting  influences  have  found  their 
way  into  these  halls  of  legislation.  For  more  than  five  months  a  debate,  at 
times  of  great  warmth  and  sharpness,  has  occupied  the  time  of  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people.  The  admission  of  California,  and  the  policy  which  shall 
prevail  respecting  the  territories  which  came  to  us  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 
have  opened  a  wide  field  of  debate  ;  and  the  question  of  slavery,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  and  as  it  is  sought  to  be  extended,  has  been  freely  canvassed,  as- 
sailed and  defended.  Its  early  history,  its  spread  and  influence  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  have  been  examined  and  discussed  with 
much  ability  and  research.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  more  on  these 
several  heads,  nor  to  call  in  question,  any  further  than  a  fair  discussion  will 
warrant,  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  with  me  on  this  absorbing  and  diffi- 
cult subject. 

After  a  long  interval  of  repose,  a  new  settlement  of  these  vexed  questions 
is  unitedly  and  firmly  demanded  by  the  South ;  and  its  friends  are  again  urged 
'to  a  vigorous  and  concerted  movement  to  assert  and  defend  to  the  last  its  claim 
to  an  equal  right  and  share  in  the  lands  and  territories  which,  by  the  strong 
hand  of  war,  were  wrested  from  Mexico.  In  order  to  come  to  a  safe  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  the  right  and  justice  of  such  a  claim,  it  may  be  perhaps 
allowed  that  the  opinions  of  the  past,  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
may  be  referred  to  as  sure  and  intelligent  indications  of  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  those  days.  I  propose,  then,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  period 
•of  the  confederation  and  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  of  that  day  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  articles  of  confederation  con- 
tain no  provision  for  the  surrender  of  slaves  who  might  escape  from  their 
masters  into  other  States  ;  nor  is  slavery  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  ar- 
ticles, except  in  restricting  certain  rights  and  duties  to  free  white  people. 
The  sole  provision  respecting  representation  in  Congress  under  the  confedera- 
tion was,  that  no  State  should  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two  nor 
by  more  than  seven  delegates,  the  manner  of  appointing  them  to  be  as  each 
.State  legislature  should  direct,  each  State  to  b.ave  one  vote.     The  coj^tributioj}. 


of  the  States  to  the  public  Treasury  was  to  be  according  to  the  value  of  the 
improved  and  surveyed  land,  and  the  military  quota  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  white  inhabitants  in  the  same.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  these  being  the  only 
provisions  in  the  articles  of  confederation  bearing  on  this  subject,  that  neither 
slave  representation  was  claimed,  nor  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
slaves,  nor,  indeed,  as  to  any  property  other  than  surveyed  and  improved  land, 
nor  was;  there  any  claim  entertained  for  runaway  slaves.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  when  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  assembled  on  the  14th  of  May,  1787,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  offered  his  series  of  resolu- 
tions for  consideration — the  second  of  which  declared  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  National  Legislature  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quota  of  contribution, 
or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  seem  best, 
in  different  cases.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
also  laid  before  Congress  his  draught  of  a  constitution — the  3d  article  of  which 
provides,  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  chosen  every  — 
years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  qualifications  of  electors  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  for  their  legislatures; 
and  in  article  6th  it  provided,  that  the  proportion  of  direct  taxation  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  description.  It  con- 
tained no  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  although  it  did  for 
fugitives  from  justice.  On  the  30th  of  May,  to  Mr.  Randolph's  second  reso- 
lution, defining  the  right  of  suffrage,  Alexander  Hamilton  moved  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionate, and  not  as  under  the  confederation. 

Rufus  King,  on  the  11th  of  June,  moved  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule 
established  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  according  to  some  equitable 
Tatio  of  representation — which  was  adopted,  7  to  3.  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  moved  to  add,  "according  to  the  quota  of  contribution."  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,, 
moved  to  postpone  the  amendment,  and  substitute  the  following  :  "In  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  fore- 
going description,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes  in  such  State;"  which  was 
adopted,  10  to  1.  The  unanimity  of  this  vote  denotes  that  Mr.  Wilson  acted 
in  harmony  and  after  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  convention  gene- 
rally, and  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  merit,  or  responsibility  as  it  may  be 
viewed,  of  having  first  proposed  a  representation  of  slaves  in  the  proportion  of 
5  to  3.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  point  of  difficulty,  that  of  determining  the 
equitable  ratio  of  representation,  was  reached.     The  smaller  and  less  populous' 


States  were  unwilling  to  settle  that  point  until  they  could  secure  equality  of 
representation  in  the  other  branch,  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  it  was  moved 
and  carried  to  postpone  the  residue  of  the  resolutions,  and  take  up  th<-  substi- 
tute for  the  eighth  resolution,  viz.,  ''that  in  the  second  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote."  It  was  debated  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  June;  and  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  July,  the  question  upon  it 
was  taken  and  lost,  5  to  5 — Georgia  divided;  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  aye;  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  no — the  big  States  of  that  day  against  the  little 
ones.  The  whole  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
State;  and  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  July,  Mr.  Gerry  reported  a  recommenda- 
tion, among  other  matters,  "that  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature."  For  another  part  of  Mr.  Gerry's  recom- 
mendation, relating  to  the  suffrage,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed 
to  substitute  the  following  words  :  "that  the  suffrage  of  the  several  States  be 
regulated  and  proportioned  according  to  the  sums  to  be  paid  towards  the  general 
revenue  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  respectively,"  which  failed — South 
Carolina  alone  voting  for  it. 

Here  we  see  South  Carolina  proposing  in  vain  taxation  on  property,  and  not 
population,  as  the  basis  of  representation.  The  representative  value  of  slaves 
as  inhabitants  was  renounced  by  her  completely  by  that  proposition.  But  the 
amount  of  property  (which  would  include  slaves)  in  South  Carolina  was  such 
as  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  her  representative  strength  in 
Congress  would  have  been  greater  probably  than  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves.  But  with  the  growth  of  other  States,  (New  York  especially,)  the 
proportion  of  South  Carolina  would  have  been  diminished. 

This  proposition  is  chiefly  important  in  showing  that  slavery  was  not  the 
interest  then  sought  to  be  protected,  but  relative  political  power,  of  which  the 
amount  of  taxation  paid  by  each  was  to  be  the  measure.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
the  clause  giving  an  equal  vote  to  each  State  in  the  Senate  was  passed — ayes  6, 
noes  3:  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland;  and  Georgia  divided.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  the  draught  of  the  Constitution,  as  reported  and  amended,  was 
adopted,  with  the  additional  provision,  for  the  first  time  proposed,  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  passed  unanimously. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  upon  and  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  slavery.  The  inference  from  this  statement  is,  that  slavery  and  slave 
representation,  as  elements  of  political  power,  were  little  regarded  at  that 
time;  but  that  the  absorbing  question  of  that  day  was  one  of  relative  political 
power,  as  between  the  great  and  small  States,  and  not  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States;  that  direct  taxation  was  to  be  based  on  property,  and  representa- 
tion on  the  three-fifths  principle.     This  inequality  in  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
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sentatives  was  not  misunderstood,  however,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  concession  was  then  believed  to  be  a  great  one,  and  has  proved 
to  have  been  the  greatest  which  was  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  that  in- 
strument. But  as  no  one  anticipated  the  fact  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  would  be  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  but  believed  that  a  part  of  the 
contribution  to  the  common  treasury  would  be  apportioned  among  the  States,, 
by  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives;  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  finally,  but  reluctantly,  acquiesced  in.  The  South  has,  so  far,  with 
few  exceptions,  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the  representation  secured  by  it, 
without  having  been  called  upon  to  pay  direct  taxes  towards  the  support  of 
the  Government.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  the  productions  of  the  South  have 
increased  in  value,  so  also  have  the  number  and  value  of  her  slaves;  and  with 
both,  her  influence  in  the  Union  and  in  the  Halls  of  legislation.  Always 
united  where  her  interest  is  concerned,  with  able  and  far-seeing  statesmen  in 
the  lead,  she  has  ever  divided  the  North,  whose  interests  are  various,  and 
whose  political  divisions  have,  at  all  times,  greatly  aided  her  efforts  in  this 
steady  purpose.  Hence  new  territories  have  been  acquired,  whose  climate, 
soil,  and  production,  are  favorable  to  slave  labor.  Hence  her  ascendancy  in 
the  Senate  has  been  carefully  guarded  and  preserved.  The  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  of  Florida,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  war  with  Mexico, 
each  and  all,  are  the  result  of  the  influence  and  policy  of  the  South.  The 
peace  with  Mexico  has  given  to  us  other  territory  of  great  extent,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  which  are,  in  many  parts,  well  adapted  to  the  labor  of  slaves.  The 
management  of  this  new  property  of  the  nation,  the  admission  of  California,, 
which  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  the  policy  which  shall  be  pursued  towards  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  are  now  the  subjects  for  deliberation  and  settlement. 

The  South  demands,  as  due  to  her  rights  and  honor,  to  carry  slaves  into- 
those  Territories,  or  at  least  that  no  limitation  should  be  placed  by  Congress  on 
her  rights  in  this  respect.  The  North  resists  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  as  the  territory  is  free  by  the  Mexican  laws,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  change  that  condition.  The  North  resists  the  extension  of  slavery  upon 
various  grounds — that  the  power  of  a  nation  to  put  down  insurrection  and  repel 
invasion  is  weakened  by  the  extension  of  slavery;  that  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  many  of  the  States  is  opposed  to  it;  that  the  political  and  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  country  have  been  controlled  and  made  tributaiy  to  its  influ- 
ence; that  there  are  limits,  besides,  within  which  our  federal  system  must 
stop,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  must  diligently  plant  and  cherish 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  new  States  which  may  be  formed  without  our 
ancient  limits.  Upon  principles  of  public  policy,  the  North  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery;  and,  as  its  varied  labor  is  affected  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  in  which  the  united  vote  of  one  great  section  of  this  country  is  too 


often  found  in  opposition  to  the  protection  of  its  labor  and  industry,  in  interest, 
too,  the  North  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Since  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  a  long  repose  has  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Then  the  full  power  of  Congress  over  Territories  and 
new  States  was  distinctly  affirmed  and  vindicated — then,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  admission  of  new  States  considered  and  treated  as  a  question  of  political 
power.  Missouri  was  admitted,  and  a  great  principle  of  freedom  was  compro- 
mised and  limited  by  degrees  of  latitude;  but  the  power  of  Congress,  its  com- 
plete power  to  accept  or  refuse  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  except  upon  such- 
conditions  as  it  might  prescribe,  was  nevertheless  thereby  affirmed.  As  Con- 
gress alone  may  admit  new  States,  Congress  therefore  may  prescribe  the  terms 
upon  which  their  admission  may  be  made;  and  may  in  her  wisdom  require, 
as  a  condition  of  their  being  leceived,  that  slavery  shall  be  forever  excluded. 
If  the  State  consents,  her  people  are  bound,  in  good  faith  and  honor,  upon 
which  all  compacts  rest,  and  b)^  which  the  obligations  of  treaties  are  enforced, 
to  abide  by  the  same.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  States  and  the  people,  and  States  of  the  Northwestern  territory — 
forever  to  remain  inviolable  except  by  common  consent — called  the  Ordinance 
of  1787. 

Missouri  was  a  part  of  Louisiana,  in  which  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  its^ 
cession  to  the  United  States.  Yet  did  Congress  affirm  the  power  to  restrict 
slavery  from  all  parts  of  the  said  province  lying  north  of  36°  30',  and  not  in- 
cluded in  Missouri;  and,  if  north  of  that  line  of  latitude,  could  have  and  would 
have  within  Missouri  itself,  except  for  the  compromise. 

Now,  what  is  asked  by  the  free  States?  Not  that  slavery  shall  be  excluded 
from  Territories  where  it  exists,  but  forever  to  close  those  where  it  does  not 
exist,  but  where  it  is,  by  the  Mexican  law  prohibited,  against  its  introduction — 
a  far  less  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  than  was  claimed  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  admission  of  Missouri.  The  compromise  in  that  case  was  sternly 
resisted  by  the  free  States;  but,  as  it  prevailed  by  the  accustomed  course  of 
legislation,  it  was  then  and  has  since  been  acquiesced  in  as  far  as  it  went.  The 
recent  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  and  the  declared  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
South  to  go  there  with  their  slaves,  has  again  roused  the  people  of  the  free 
States  to  prevent,  if  they  could  by  the  action  of  the  National  Legislature,  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  those  Territories.  This  is  now  the  issue.  The  free 
States  have,  with  great  unanimity,  declared  against  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
these  new  and  distant  regions. 

We  are  told  that,  to  the  South,  this  question  is  one  in  which  they  not  only  feel 
the  deepest  interest,  and  have  equal  claims,  but  that  it  is  also  with  them  a  point 
of  honor.  I  can  and  will  respect  a  point  of  honor,  but  against  it,  in  this  instance, 
I  place  one  of  principle;  which  should  yield?  Various  plans  are  proposed  for 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  acquisition  of  these  Territories 


have  involved  us.  California  has  decided  for  herself,  and  asks  for  admission. 
The  President  recommends  that  we  should  receive  her  as  she  presents  herself, 
and  that  we  leave  to  time  and  the  decision  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  when 
and  in  what  manner  they  may  ask  for  admission  as  a  State.  A  distinguished 
statesman  in  the  other  branch  has  proposed  a  compromise,  or  adjustment  as  it 
is  called,  of  these  and  other  questions  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  her  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  New  Mexico,  embracing,  also,  other  ques- 
tions in  which  slavery  and  its  regulations  are  concerned.  We  are  told  by  him 
that  the  country  is  bleeding  from  many  wounds;  that  the  plan  he  proposes  will 
staunch  the  blood,  and  bring  healing  in  its  provisions;  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  is  incomplete,  because  it  provides  no  remedy,  no  cure,  for  all 
these  wounds;  that  the  case  is  one  of  imminent  peril;  and  that  he  proposes  the 
specific  which  will  afford  a  general  and  permanent  relief. 

While  I  admit  the  spirit  and  the  power  which  still  animates  the  veteran  and 
patriotic  statesman  who  boldly  proposes,  and  ably  defends  his  plan  against  that 
of  the  President,  and  against  all  important  amendments,  come  they  from 
whence  they  may;  while  I  acknowledge  my  unfeigned  respect  for  him,  and  my 
high  estimate  of  his  long  and  distinguished  public  service;  yet  am  I  bound  in 
equal  frankness  to  declare,  that  I  prefer  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
to  the  bill  of  compromise  reported  by  him  to  the  Senate.  The  matters  to  which 
they  both  refer  demand  a  settlement  at  our  hands;  those  which  relate  to  the 
admission  of  California  cannot  admit,  with  safety,  of  much  longer  delay.  How 
shall  this  be  accomplished?  The  plan  of  the  Senate's  committee  embraces 
many  and  different  subjects;  some  of  which  demand  immediate,  others  a  more 
deliberate  examination  and  decision;  and  none  have  any  necessary  connexion 
with  the  admission  of  California,  the  great  object  and  desire  of  a  vast  majority 
-of  the  American  people.  We  are, told  the  country  suffers  from  the  state  of  its 
public  and  domestic  affairs;  that  we  have  treaty  obligations  to  fulfil  with  Mex- 
ico, and  with  the  people  who  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
.States;  and  that  the  civil  power  should  replace  in  New  Mexico  the  authority 
which  now  protects  the  people,  and  guards  the  frontiers  of  that  Territory.  We 
are  told,  also,  that  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  can  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Texas;  that  further  protec- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  master,  to  enable  him  to  claim  his  fugitive  slave,  and 
that  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  abolished.  These 
are  the  various  and  dissimilar  subjects  with  which  the  admission  of  California 
is  sought  to  be  indissolubly  connected.  If  I  saw  despair  and  doubt  in  the  pub- 
lic rmvA — if  I  could  perceive  the  bleeding  wounds  in  the  body  politic — I  might 
hesitate  and  doubt  about  the  course  to  be  pursued;  but  when  I  behold,  in  every 
-.section  of  this  great  Republic,  health,  repose,  prosperity,  and  hope,  I  look  with 
renewed  confidence  to  the  pilot  at  the  helm,  and  in  him,  and  in  his  counsel, 
believe  that  there  is  safety.. 


The  recommendation,  then,  of  the  President,  carries  with  it  at  once  the  au- 
and  weight  which  hie  station  and  constitutional  duty  necessarily  impart 
to  it.  Above  the  reach  of  those  influences  which  sometimes  sway  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  he  brings  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  this  question  a 
sound,  moderate,  and  disinterested  purpose;  a  character  of  tried  integrity  and 
firmness,  and  a  judgment  which  has,  so  far,  never  deserted  him,  in  circum- 
stances and  difficulties  which  demanded  a  prompt  and  clear  decision.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  policy  he  recommends  is  wise,  patriotic,  conciliatory;  prac- 
tical, and  unembarrassed  by  details  and  conflicting  questions;  giving  no  triumph 
to  either  side;  the  best,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
that  which  can  alone  receive  the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Let  California,  then,  be  received;  let  the  Territories  wait.  Better  far 
that  they  should  be  delayed  than  that  the  Union  should  be  endangered.  By 
awaiting  their  action  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  restored.  Time,  the  great  solver  of  all  difficulties,  aided  by 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  of  those  Territories,  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion which  now  agitates  and  perplexes  the  public  mind,  more  wisely  and  hap- 
pily than  we  can  by  our  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Let  California  be  received,  let  her  come  alone;  it  is  due  to  usage,  to  her 
people,  to  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State;  for  such  she  is,  and  never  can  be  less. 
Who  are  they  that  have  thus  patiently  waited,  and  still  ask  for  admission?  Are 
they  not  our  sons,  the  strength  of  our  loins;  the  ardent,  the  young,  the  brave, 
the  wise?  What  a  noble  illustration  does  the  constitution  they  have  adopted 
afford  of  the  habits  of  free  government  and  lawful  order.  A  most  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  men,  thrown  upon  a  foreign  and  a  distant  shore,  with  only  one 
pursuit,  and  that  of  gold,  the  most  corrupting,  in  a  country  without  government 
or  law,  quietly  co-operating,  without  tumult  or  violence,  to  select  members  of  a 
convention  which  was  to  give  them  a  constitution;  that  convention  meeting, 
organizing,  deliberating,  and  deciding — under  no  sanction,  with  no  protection 
or  authority  but  the  public  opinion — and  ultimately  forming  a  constitution,  wise 
and  conservative,  which  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  people; 
which,  when  adopted,  went  into  immediate  effect,  and  became  at  once  a  law 
for  those  who  before  were  exempt  from  all  law;  under  which  Senators,  Mem 
bers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Legislature,  and  officers  of  the  State  government, 
were  regularly  and  quietly  chosen,  and  thus  became  a  well-constituted  and 
well-regulated  republic,  complete  at  its  birth,  and  awaiting  only  the  consent  of 
its  sister  republics  to  take  its  equal  station  with  them  in  the  glorious  Union 
which  constitutes  us  one  great  nation.  Such  a  series  of  facts  as  these,  at  a 
moment  when  the  older  nations  of  continental  Europe,  after  a  period  of  sus- 
pense, bloodshed,  and  ruin,  all  encountered  in  the  name  and  for  the  hope  of 
liberty,  seem  to  be  contentedly  relapsing  into  military  despotism,  should  appeal 
irresistibly  to  an  American  Congress  for  acknowledgment  and  sympathy.     To 
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weigh  against  a  State,  thus  presenting  herself,  technical  informalities,  and,  still 
worse,  to  oppose  the  admission  of  such  a  State,  unless  pledges  can  be  wrung 
from  her  supporters  favorable  to  slavery,  is  so  gross,  so  palpable,  a  wrong,  so 
unusual  in  all  other  instances,  so  dishonoring  to  her,  that  it  can  never  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people.  Alone,  and  free, 
then,  let  her  come,  proclaiming,  by  that  noble  provision  of  her  constitution, 
that  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  within  her  boundaries,  shall  never  support  the 
foot  of  a  slave;  a  noble  inheritance,  for  which,  in  aftertimes,  her  children  will 
bless  their  birthright  and  our  national  sanction  and  acknowledgment.  Thus, 
too,  will  the  stain,  which  was  affixed  by  the  mother  country  to  the  Atlantic 
shore,  be  atoned  for  and  redeemed  by  the  adoption  of  this  charter  of  liberty, 
which  her  descendants,  in  these  days,  have  spread  over  and  along  the  shores, 
the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  of  this  distant  coast. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  this  and  the  other 
House  to  the  opinions  and  votes  of  one  whose  name  it  is  my  chief  honor  to  bear 
— of  one  who,  during  a  long  public  life,  faithfully  served  the  country  that  he 
loved,  and  the  Constitution  which  he  assisted  to  frame,  the  occasion  may 
therefore  be  a  fitting  one,  and  filial  piety  not  an  unfitting  motive,  for  now  seek- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  early,  steady,  and  consistent  course  of  Rufus  King  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1785,  soon  after  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  as  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  that 
ancient  and  honorable  Commonwealth,  he  laid  upon  the  table  and  moved  to 
have  committed  the  first  resolution  ever  presented  to  Congress  for  the  imme- 
diate and  absolute  prohibition,  then  and  forever,  of  slavery  in  the  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  which,  with  slight  alteration,  was  incorporated  into  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Western  Territory,  by  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Nathan  Dane.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  he  early  came  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  native  State, 
and  ardently  attached  to  the  nation,  whose  birthright  he  had  helped  to  assert 
in  arms,  he  felt  that  freedom  was,  and  must  be,  the  corner  stone  of  its  prosper- 
ity, glory,  and  power,  and  his  first  permanent  public  act  was  to  lay  the  broadest 
basis  for  that  corner  stone,  by  impressing  upon  the  fine  region  beyond  the  Ohio, 
yet  unpeopled,  the  unchangeable  condition  of  individual  freedom,  by  forever 
excluding  and  prohibiting  slavery  within  its  boundaries.  Ever  true  to  the 
Constitution,  and  to  all  the  obligations  which  it  imposes,  he  never  shrunk  from 
the  performance  of  all  the  duties,  in  peace  or  in  war,  which  his  station  in  the 
public  councils  at  home,  or  as  the  Representative  of  his  country  abroad,  required 
at  his  hands.  When  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1819— '20,  the 
application  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  under  discussion.  He  was  in- 
structed by  the  legislature  of  his  State  to  resist  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State;  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  people  coincided  with  his  own,  to 
forbid  such  an    extension  of  slavery;  and  strong  in  his  own  convictions,  in  the 
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public  opinions  of  his  State,  in  the  direct  and  positive  instructions  of  the  legisla- 
New  York,  he  opposed  in  calm  but  effective  argument  the  compromise 
of  a  great  principle  for  temporary  expediency.  Missouri  was  admitted,  and 
the  compromise  prevailed.  But  true  to  his  early  principles,  and  as  each  re- 
volving year  showed  more  clearly  to  his  practised  judgment  the  evils  of  this 
agitating  question,  he  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  in  the  cause  which  had 
called  forth  his  first  effort  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  he  accord- 
ingly laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate  in  1825,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  that 
ses.-ion,  with  which,  as  he  had  previously  announced,  his  career  in  the  Senate 
would  terminate  forever,  a  resolution  proposing  to  set  apart  all  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  their  nett  proceeds,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for 
the  emancipation  and  removal  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States  under  the 
sanction  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States  where  slavery  existed. 

11  was  a  great  and  generous  offering  in  the  name  of  the  free  States  to  the 
South,  that  if  they  would  consent,  the  freemen  of  the  States  were  slavery  was 
unknown,  would  relinquish  their  share  of  this  magnificent  public  domain  of  the 
public  lands,  held  in  common  trust,  in  compensation  to  the  States  where  slave- 
ry existed,  for  the  surrender  and  exportation  of  the  slaves  within  their  respec- 
tive limits.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  such  an  example  before  me,  with  principles 
such  as  he  announced  and  maintained  to  guide  me,  I  cannot  hesitate,  I  cannot 
doubt,  respecting  the  course  I  should  pursue  upon  the  questions  before  us.  The 
opinion  which  he  held  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  are  mine,  by  precept  and 
inheritance;  mine,  as  the  result  of  my  own  convictions,  as  reflected  in  the 
sentiments  of  my  constituents,' as  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  my  State;  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty  I  acknowledge,  and  will 
obey  without  hesitation,  all  these  powerful  influences. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  long  debate  respecting  the  ordinance 
of  13th  July,  1787,  and  especially  of  that  ever  living  principle  of  liberty  which 
is  contained  in  the  6th  article.  This  noble  ordinance,  full  of  the  Avisdom  and 
the  forecaste  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  that  day,  was  enacted  by  the  votes 
of  all  the  States  present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  has  become,  the 
foundation  of  numerous  States,  the  proud  boast  of  millions  of  freemen;  of  it, 
it  has  been  declared,  that  it  was  the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  to  the  rushing  multitudes  that  then  and  since  have  sought  a  resting 
place  in  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the  West.  The  establishment  of  this 
ordinance  over  the  Western  Territory  restricted  and  fixed  the  limits  of  slavery 
in  those  days,  for  it  embraced  within  its  provisions  and  influence  all  the  lands 
and  territory  not  then  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  States, 
and  is  the  great  landmark  of  that  day;  and  still,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  the 
enduring  witness  of  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  enlightened  statesmen  who 
framed  it,  that  slavery  should  have  its  limits. 

Befote  I  conclude,  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  refer  to 
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the  claim  which  Virginia  has  often  made,  and  which  has  been  recently  renew- 
ed in  these  Halls,  to  have  possessed,  and  to  have  ceded  of  right,  the  great  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  virtue  of  that  cession  to  have  claimed, 
and  to  have  had  awarded  to  her,  the  merit  and  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
mother  of  the  mighty  States  and  of  the  numerous  people  who  now  inhabit,  and 
hereafter  in  greater  numbers  are  to  inhabit  and  possess,  this  rich  and  fertile 
portion  of  our  common  country.  I  desire,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  assert  and  vindicate  her  just  claim  and  right  to  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to  ask  that  to 
her  may  be  awarded,  if  my  proof  shall  sustain  them,  the  credit  and  honor  to 
which  her  cession  of  this  territory  on  the  1st  March,  1781 — the  first  that  was 
ever  made  for  the  common  use  and  benefit — so  eminently  entitle  her.  Her  act 
of  cession  bears  the  impress  of  her  generous  and  patriotic  feelings,  and  of  her 
high  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  and  the  union  of  the  States.  It  was 
accepted  by  Congress  the  29th  Oct.,  1782. 

I  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  claim  for 
New  York  the  right  to  this  territory.  When  the  Revolution  began,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  two  parties  sprung  up  about  the  right 
to  the  western  lands.  One  maintained  that  the  States  respectively  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Crown  lands  within  their  limits;  the  other,  that  the  confederacy 
or  nation  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Crown,  as  a  common 
fund.  Mr.  Madison  held  the  former  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  the  latter  opinion.  This 
difference  of  opinion  soon  found  its  way  into  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
and  deeply  agitated  it  and  the  several  States,  until  it  was  finally  settled.  In 
1777  the  articles  of  confederation  were  presented  to  the  States,  leaving  the 
question  of  claims  to  the  Western  Territory  unsettled.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  claimed  a  large  extent  of  territory  beyond  the  Ohio  ;  New  York 
claimed  the  whole  beyond  the  Alleghanies;  so  did  Virginia,  and  the  Confed- 
eracy also  claimed  all  of  it.  In  1776,  Virginia  formed  her  constitution  and  em- 
braced within  her  limits  all  this  Western  Territory.  Against  this  assumption 
of  title  in  her  constitution  to  this  territory  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  especially, 
objected,  and  opposed  the  whole  claim  of  Virginia  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
required  that  Congress  should  ascertain  and  fix  the  limits  westward,  to  the  States 
claiming  to  the  Mississippi  and  South  Sea.  Congress  called  upon  the  States  to 
cede  their  claims  to  the  Western  Territory.  At  that  time  seven  States  asserted 
claims  to  portions  or  to  the  whole  of  said  territory.  The  State  of  New  York 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Congress;  instead  of  remonstrating, 
she  did  then,  as  she  has  ever  done  since,  when  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  was  at  stake — she  surrendered,  without  conditions,  her  rights  on  the  altar 
of  that  country,  and  in  February,  1780,  passed  an  act  authorizing  her  commis- 
sioners to  cede  to  the  Confederation  all  the  lands  claimed  to  have  been  wit  hin 
her  limits  and  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose,  as  it's  title  bore,  of  facilitating  the 
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completion  of  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  among  the 
United  States  of  America.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  she  ceded  her  soil  and 
jurisdiction  to  the  western  lands  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1782,  Congress 
accepted  the  cession.  January  2d,  1781,  Virginia  passed  an  act  ceding  her 
claim  to  the  western  lands  on  eight  conditions.  The  act  of  cession  of  New 
York,  of  Virginia,  and  Connecticut,  the  declaration  and  instructions  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  remonstrance  of  Virginia  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, whose  report  and  resolutions  were  presented  on  the  1st  of  May,  1782,  and 
adopted,  to  the  following  effect,  that  Congress  do,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
accept  the  cession  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  following  reasons,  that  it 
clearly  appears  to  your  committee  that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  and  their  tributaries  have  been,  in  due  form,  put  under  the  protection 
of  the  Crown  of  England  by  the  said  Six  Nations,  as  appendent  to  the  late  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  as  far  as  respects  jurisdiction  only  •  that  the  citizens  of 
said  colony  have  borne  the  burthen  both  as  to  blood  and  treasure  in  protecting 
and  supporting  the  said  Six  Nations  and  their  tributaries,  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  last  past,  as  dependants  and  allies  of  the  said  government ;  that 
the  Crown  of  England  has  always  considered  and  treated  the  country  of  the 
said  Six  Nations  and  their,  tributaries,  inhabiting  as  far  north  as  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude,  as  appendant  to  the  government  of  New  York  ;  that  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, have  also,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  public  acts,  recognised  and  ad- 
mitted the  said  Six  Nations  and  their  tributaries  to  be  appendant  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York ;  that  by  Congress  accepting  this  cession,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  western  territory,  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  and 
their  tributaries,  will  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Union  ;  that  Congress  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticu  tto  release,  without  delay,  to  the  United  States,  all 
claims  and  pretensions  of  claim  to  the  said  western  territory,  without  any  con- 
ditions or  restrictions  whatever  ;  that  Congress  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  they  owe  their  constituents,  or  the  rights 
necessarily  vested  in  them  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States,  accept 
of  the  cession  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia  or  guarantee  the 
tract  of  country  claimed  by  them  in  their  act  of  cession."  The  eighth  condi- 
tion of  which  required  that  "  all  the  territory  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  included 
between  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  to 
the  Atlantic,  should  be  guaranteed  to  Virginia  by  the  United  States;  and  in 
reference  to  which  the  committee  reported  that  Congress  could  not  agree  to 
guarantee  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  the  land  described  in  said  condi- 
tion, without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  right  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to 
the  said  land.  Conceiving  this  condition  of  a  guarantee  to  be  either  unnecessa- 
ry or  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  land  above  mentioned  is  really  the 
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property  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  Confedera- 
tion; and  if  it  is  not  the  property  of  that  State,  there  is  no  reason  or  considera" 
tion  for  such  guarantee." 

On  the  20th  October,  1783,  Virginia  altered  her  act,  and  authorized  a  cession 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  resolves  of  Congress 
of  13th  September,  1783;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  Congress  voted  to 
accept  the  cession  when  the  deed  shall  be  executed;  that  was  done,  and  the 
deed  accepted  by  Congress. 

The  claim  and  jurisdiction  of  New  York  to  this  territory  might  be  safely  left 
for  its  vindication  to  the  report  of  this  committee  and  the  action  of  Congress 
on  this  subject.  But  as  a  short  reference  to  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  to  her 
claim  to  be  the  owner  of  this  property,  may  clear  the  question  of  all  doubt,  I 
proceed  to  give  it. 

Virginia,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  country  beyond 
the  Ohio  river — her  title  to  that  territory  was  founded  upon  the  charter  of  James 
the  1st,  in  1609,  commonly  called  the  Virgina  charter.  That  charter  granted 
to  a  corporation  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Treasurer  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  first  colony  of  Virginia, 
"all  those  lands,  countries,  and  territories  in  Virginia  from  Point  Comfort,  200 
miles  northward  and  200  miles  southward  along  the  sea-coast,  and  throughout 
from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest."  In  1624,  the  King  caused  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  to  be  issued  for  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  corporation,  and  the  patent 
was  cancelled,  and  thefranchise  of  the  charter  resumed  by  the  Crown;  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  the  King  appointed,  by  commission,  a  governor  and 
eleven  councillors  toreside  in  the  colony,  to  whom  its  affairs  were  committed. 
Thus  ended  thecharter,  and  Virginia  became  a  colony  of  the  Crown,  a  creature 
of  the  royal  will,  subject  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished  according  to  the  King's 
pleasure — and  remained  so  until  the  Revolution.  In  1670,  Sir  William  Berkley, 
then,  and  who  had  been  governor  for  30  years,  says,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Plantations  touching  the  colony  under  his  charge,  "as 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  it  was  once  great,  ten  degrees  in  latitude,  but 
now  it  has  pleased  his  Majesty  to  confiue  us  to  half  a  degree;  knowingly  I 
speak  this."  The  colonies  on  the  south,  and  Maryland  on  the  north,  had  been 
granted  out  of  the  old  chartered  limits.  To  the  question,  what  rivers  are  in 
your  government;  he  replies,  James,  York,  Rappahannock,  and  Potomac — 
giving  half  a  degree,  therefore,  along  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior,  the  land 
drained  by  the  rivers — all  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  this  was  Virginia 
of  that  day,  as  understood  by  one  who  was  its  governor  for  30  years.  The 
French  claimed  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  as  its  first  explorers  and 
permanent  occupiers,  and  England  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Quebec  with 
France,  in  February,  1763,  the  title  to  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  that 
was  claimed  by  France.     The  proclamation  of  the  King  of  England,  issued  on 
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the  10th  of  October  of  that  year,  fixed  the  limits  of  Virginia  as  they  then  were, 
and  as  they  were  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  when  Sir  William  Berkley 
gave  his  answers  on  the  subject,  and  where  they  ever  were  under  the  royal  gov- 
ernment. Just  before  our  Revolution,  in  1769,  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  the 
Crown  to  establish  a  new  province  in  that  part  of  the  territory  between  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Ohio  river — embracing  the  present  western  Vir- 
ginia and  part  of  Kentucky — and  no  objection  was  made  by  Virginia  to  the  pro- 
ject of  circumscribing  her  boundaries;  for  in  1770,  President  Nelson,  of  the 
Virginia  council,  speaks  of  "it"  as  a  colony  to  be  established  on  the  back  of 
Virginia.  The  result  of  the  arrangement  between  Congress  and  Virginia  was, 
that  Virginia  surrendered  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  to  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  United  States  left  Virginia  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  river  Ohio.  And  the  title  or  claim  of  Virginia  was  taken 
for  what  it  was  worth,  without  examination  by  the  United  States  into  its  merits, 
or  production  of  proof  of  its  validity  by  Virginia,  which  was  waived  by  both 
parties. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  few  words  upon  the  union  of  these  States, 
and  the  interest  and  pride  which  New  York  has  and  must  ever  have  in  its 
stability  and  power,  I  will  close  my  remarks.  The  Constitution  of  these 
States,  and  the  nation,  which  is  its  offspring,  have  not  yet  seen  the  limit  of 
man's  brief  life;  yet  in  growth  and  power,  in  numbers  and  freedom,  m  happi- 
ness and  blessings,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Let  no  rude 
hand,  no  daring  ambition  rend  asunder  the  ties  which  bind  together  so  much 
individual,  so  much  national  prosperity,  happiness,  and  independence.  If 
there  be  among  the  confederated  States  of  this  Union,  one  whose  stake  is  deep- 
est in  the  preservation  of  that  Union,  it  is  New  York.  Faithful  and  true  in 
peace  as  in  war,  she  has  known  no  change — her  noble  position,  the  enterprise 
of  her  citizens,  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  power  of  the  Union 
have  made  her  what  she  is ;  she  knows,  she  feels,  and  acknowledges  her  obli- 
gations in  all  these  instances  ;  as  she  cherishes,  so  will  she  ever  defend  the 
union  of  these  States — as  she  has  thriven,  and  grown  powerful  and  great  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  so  will  she  ever  continue  to  uphold  its  pro- 
visions ;  her  sons  are  freemen,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  they  would  transmit 
to  their  children;  and  while  neither  they,  nor  their  representatives  in  this  House 
would  ever  violate  the  rights  of  others,  it  is  the  settled,  calm,  and  deliberate 
conviction  and  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  that  State,  that 
the  soil  of  freedom  should  never  by  their  vote  or  act  become  the  resting  place 
of  slavery. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MONDAY,  JUNE  10,  lo50. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  President's  mes- 
sage in  relation  to  California, 

Mr.  GENTRY  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Congress  has  been  in  session  six 
months,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  ques- 
tion now  before  this  committee.  Other  questions 
of  public  interest,  various  and  important  in  their 
nature,  strongly  claim  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  but  are  excluded 
from  consideration.  By  a  war  with  Mexico  we 
have  acquired  vast  territories.  By  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  we  have  bound  ourselves  to 
protect  the  people  of  those  territories;  to  secure  to 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  due  time  admit  them,  a3  States,  into  the 
Union.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  redeem 
our  plighted  faith  in  this  regard,  but  in  every  in- 
stance causes,  which  I  will  develop  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  have  prevented  legislation.  We  be- 
gin to  realize  the  truth  that  the  policy  of  aggressive 
war — conquest  and  colonization — is  not  suited  to 
the  genius  of  our  government.  With  our  conquests 
there  comes  upon  us  tht  question,  shall  Congress 
proTnbit  or  admit  slavery  in  the  Territories  we  have 
acquired?  It  is  a  question  fraught  with  discord  and 
danger.  It  has,  in  a  grr.at  degree,  alienated  the 
northern  and  southern  States,  and  made  disunion 
a  familiar  word  in  our  political  vocabulary.  It  has 
paralyzed  the  Government,  and  threatens  its  de- 
struction. The  wisest  statesmen  and  most  san- 
guine patriots  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic. What  policy  has  brought  us  into  these  dan- 
gers? Who  is  responsible  for  the  existing  state  of 
things?  Who  forewarned  the  country. Of  this  cri- 
sis? Who — what  political  party  is  it  that,  being 
solemnly  forewarned,  nevertheless  blindly  and 
recklessly  persevered  in  steering  the  ship  of  state 
inio  its  present  perilous  condition?  These  are  ques- 
tions winch  I  propose  to  discuss  with  candor.  I 
intend  to  speak  what  I  think. 

In  debating  so  grave  a  subject,  I  would  not,  if 
left  to  choose  for  myself,  introduce  questions  con- 
nected with  party  politics.  But  the  course  which 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
thought  proper  to  pursue  leaves  me  no  choice  in 
this  respect.  They  have  debated  the  subject  for 
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six  months,  and  nearly  all  who  have  spoken  on  that 
side  of  the  House  have  labored  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Differing  widely  as  to 
the  particular  acts  which  are  alleged  to  have  pro- 
duced the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  agree  in  as- 
cribing them  to  him.  While  one  gentleman  urges 
that  the  existing  difficulties  are  attributable  to  the 
position  which  he  occupied  when  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  another  ascribes  them  to  the  advice 
which  he  has  given  to  the  people  of  California  since 
his  election;  and  others  contend  that  all  would  have 
been  well  with  us  if  he  had  announced  in  his  an- 
nual message  his  purpose  to  veto  any  bill  that  might 
pass  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  inhibiting  slavery 
in  the  Territories  we  have  acquired  from  Mexico. 
The  brief  hour  to  which  I  am  limited  by  a  rule  of 
the  House  will  not  permit  me  to  repel,  specifically, 
these  discordant  imputations;  but  I  will  endeavor 
to  vindicate  the  President  by  exhibiting  the  true 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  by  fixing 
the  responsibility  where  justice  and  truth  require. 
I  recognise  the  right  of  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  freely  to 
canvass  the  official  conduct  of  the  President,  and 
every  other  Executive  functionary,  and  hold  them 
to  a  rigid  responsibility  for  their  official  acts.  It  is 
a  right  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  truth, 
justice,  and  honor  impose.  If  these  virtues  have  not 
lost  their  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  country  will  be,  that  the  President  is  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  producing  those  evils 
whichnow  excite  the  public  anxiety. 

To  explain  thoroughly  and  fully  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  sectional  excitements 
and  animosities  which  now  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  Union  and  obstruct  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  period  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  slaveholding  States,  mistaking 
the  true  policy  of  the  South,  violently  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  reception  and  reference  of  pe- 
titions for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  emanating  from  northern  abolition  so- 
cieties, and  finally  succeeding  in  procuring  the 
adoption,  by  this  House,  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
reception  and  reference  of  those  petitions.  Previ- 
ous to  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  efforts  to  agi- 
tate the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were 
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confined  to  a  few  fanatics  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  who.  organized  into  abolition  societies,  were 
in  ihe  habit  of  forwarding  to  Congress,  at  every 
successive  session,  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  as  they 
contended,  Congress  had  full  power  over  the  sub- 
ject. They  were  few  in  number,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  northern  people,  of  both  political  par- 
ties, neither  sympathized  nor  co-operated  with 
them.  But  the  unwise  course  pursued  by  southern 
representatives  with  respect  to  their  peti.ions  im- 
parted to  that  handful  of  fanatics  a  power  and  in- 
fluence over  public  affairs  which  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  bring  the  country  into  its  present  con- 
dition. Petitions  on  the  same  subject  had,  from 
an  early  period  of  the  Government,  been  from  time 
to  time  presented,  received,  and  referred,  creating 
no  excitement  in  Congress  or  among  the  people. 
It  were  well  for  the  country  if  the  same  mode  of 
treating  such  petitions  had  been  continued. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  southern  members  of 
Congress,  under  the  lead  of  the  late  distinguished 
Senau  r  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr  Calhoun,)  op- 
posed the  reception  and  reference  of  those  petitions, 
placing  their  opposition,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  d^'d  not  con- 
fer upon  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  reception  of 
petitions  praying  for  such  an  object  would  be  an 
implied  assertion  of  the  power  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners;  that  to  admit  the  existence  of 
such  power  in  Congress  would  be  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States;  and  that 
therefore  the  petitions  ought  not  to  be  received. 
Their  arguments  prevailed;  and  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing the  reception  of  such  petitions  was  established. 
At  that  time,  the  late  ex-President  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  a  member  of  this  House.  Descended 
from  a  sire  who  had  made  himself  illustrious  by  his 
public  services  in  the  Revolution — himself  eminent 
for  high  ability  and  extensive  acquirements — vene- 
rated, especially  by  the  people  of  the  northern 
States,  for  his  private  virtues  and  public  services — 
he  put  himself  forward  upon  this  floor,  with  all  the 
weight  of  influence  naturally  attaching  to  one  so 
characterized  and  distinguished,  as  the  champion 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  petition.  Distinctly 
declaring  himself  opposed  to  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  he  nevertheless  contended  that  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  under  the  Constitution 
"  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances;"  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  respectfully  receive,  refer,  and  con- 
sider their  petitions.  With  unexampled  inflexi- 
bility of  character,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the 
contest;  and,  after  a  struggle  characterized  by  the 
most  excited  and  disorderly  debates  on  this  floor, 
and  protracted  through  a  period  of  several  years, 
that  rule  was  rescinded.  Since  then,  abolition  pe- 
titions, as  in  the  olden  time,  have  been  received  and 
referred  every  day,  or  at  least  whenever  any  mem- 
ber has  chosen  to  present  them,  without  a  formal 
motion,  and  without  creating  the  least  excitement 
here  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  progress  of  that  struggle  thousands,  aye, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  who  had  previously  scoffed  and 
derided  the  Abolitionists,  found  themselves  brought 
into  sympathetic  association  and  zealous  co-opera- 
tion with  them.  The  unwise  opposition  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  South  to  the  reception  of  their  peti- 
tions had  raised  the  Abolitionists  into  respectable 
and  honorable  associations,  and  enabled  them  to 
appropriate  to  their  objects  the  seeming  champion- 
ship ol  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  identify  themselves  with 
a  question  that  addressed  itself  powerfully  to  popu- 
lar sympathies.  Aided  by  the  circumstances  to 
Thich  I   have   referred,  they  were  enabled  to  give 
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deepen,  and  strengthen,  and  diffuse,  far  and  wide, 
the  abstract  sentiment  of  hostility  to  slavery  pre- 
existing in  the  minds  of  the  northern  people. 
Meanwhile,  southern  demagogues,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  motives  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  ac- 
tuated the  Abolitionists,  had  been  equally  energetic 
and  successful  in  arousing  sectional  passions  and 
creatingsectional  hostility  It  was  when  demagogues 
and  fai  atics  had  thus  inflamed  and  excited  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
that  the  question  of  annexing  the  Republic  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was  introduced  into  the  politics 
of  this  country.  Texas  had  proposed  to  annex  her- 
self to  the  United  States  during-  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson,  by  whom  the  proposition  was 
promptly  rejected.  She  renewed  the  proposition 
during  President  Van  Buren's  administration,  who 
likewise  promptly  rpjected  it. 

In  the  year  1840  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
Tyler  Vice  President.  In  one  month  after  he  was 
inaugurated  President  Harrison  died,  and  the  Vice 
President  became  the  Presidentof  the  United  States. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  political  events  which 
followed  that  occurrence.  They  are  fresh  in  the 
r' collection  of  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Tyler  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  political  party  which  elected  him.  and,  by  a  se- 
ries of  Executive  vetoes,  prevented  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  public  policy  for  which  that  party  con- 
sidered itself  pledged  to  the  country.  They  de- 
nounced him  for  dishonorable  political  infidel- 
ity; and,  with  the  exception  of  some  half  dozen 
gentlemen,  the  Whig  members  of  Congress  placed 
themselves  in  hostile  opposition  to  the  President. 
Fierce  and  angry  denunciations,  criminations  and 
recriminations,  became  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
the  midst  of  those  exciting  scenes,  a  distinguished 
Whig,  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Tyler  in  that  co  tro- 
versy,  made  a  remark  to  me  which  produced  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind.  Between  that  gen- 
tleman and  myself  very  friendly  relations  had  ex- 
isted. He  had  exhibited  some  anxiety  for  me  to 
take  position  with  him  in  sustaining  Mr.  Tyler.  In 
the  conversation  to  which  I  am  referring,  he  had 
been  seeking  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  my 
mind  as  to  the  policy  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  while  speculating  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  remarked,  with  great  vehemence  of  man- 
ner, "Mr.  Tyler  holds  in  his  hands  a  political 
question  with  which  he  can  at  any  time  destroy  the 
present  organization  of  political  parties."  The  full 
meaning  of  this  remark  was  explained  when  Mr. 
Tyler  concluded  a  treaty  with  Texas,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  which  that  republic  agreed  to  surrender 
its  nationality,  and  become  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  when  other  developments  showed  con- 
clusively that  it  was  his  aim,  by  means  of  Execu- 
tive patronage,  and  the  question  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion, to  abstract  from  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  materials  for  a  third  political  party-,  by  the 
support  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  elected  to  the  high 
station  to  which  an  accident  had  elevated  him.  The 
treaty  being  concluded  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  ratification,  that  body,  after  long  debate,  re- 
fused to  ratify  it.  It  was  supported  and  opposed, 
indiscriminately,  by  Whigs  and  Democrats.  It 
disturbed,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  existing  party 
organizations. 

The  period  was  approaching  when  the  political 
parties  of  the  country  were  to  assemble  in  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party, 
respectively,  assembled  in  convention  at  Baltimore; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  mustered  an  assemblage  there  also, 
about  as  numerous  and  respectable  as  that  famous 
company  with  which  Falstaff  was  ashamed  to  march 
through  Coventry.     Previous  to  the  assembling  of 


the  conventions,  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
Whig  party  had  designated  Mr.  Clay  as  their  ran- 
didate  for  the  Presidency;  and,  with  equal  unanim- 
ity, Mr.  Van  Buret)  had  been  indicated  as  the  fa- 
vorite ol  the  Democratic  party.  Each  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  were  requested  to  make 
known  to  the  public  their  views  as  to  the  policy  of 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States;  and  both  of 
proclaimed  their  opposition  to  that  measure. 
The  Democratic  convention,  seeing  that,  without 
some  new  question  capable  of  unsettling-  the  opin- 
ions and  purposes  of  the  people  with  respect  to  po- 
litical parties  and  public,  men,  they  were  doomed 
10  defeat,  repudiated  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Polk,  because  lie  had  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  annexing  Texas.  The  Whig  conven- 
tion, without  a  dissenting  voice,  nominated  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Tylcr'sconvention  performed  the  work 
for  which  they  were  convened  by  nominating  him; 
but  when  that  gentleman  discovered  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  robbed  him  of  the  hobby  with 
which  he  had  expected  to  ride  triumphantly  into 
the  Presidency,  he  withdrew  from  the  cativass. 
The  Democratic  party  entered  upon  the  canvass 
with  the  motto  inscribed  upon  their  party  banner: 
"The  whole  of  Oregon  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas." 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  endeavoring  to  exhibit  the 
causes  which  have  brought  the  country  into  its 
present  difficulties,  and  to  lix  the  responsibility  for 
the  existing  state  of  things  where  truth  and  justice 
require  it  to  be  fixed.  Want  of  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  present  all  tne  facts  needful  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  argument.  I  beg  gentlemen  to 
remember  all  that  the  iion  rule  of  this  House  pre- 
vents me  from  detailing.  They  will  remember  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Whig  party  with  respect 
tu  die  annexation  of  Texas,  when,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  that  was  made  a  purely  party  ques- 
tion  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1S44.  They  will 
remember  the  views  put  forth  by  the  Whig  candi 
date  (Mr.  Clay)  in  his  .Raleigh  letter.  They  well 
remember  that  the  prominent  men  of  the  Whig 
party,  with  few  exceptions,  everywhere  opposed 
that  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  annexation 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  Mexico;  that  it 
would  probably  involve  the  United  States  in  a  wpr 
with  that  government;  that  it  would  create  among 
our  people  an  appetite  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment that  would  be  insatiable;  that  it  would  engen- 
der between  the  States  sectional  animosities,  and 
imperil  if  not  destroy  the  Union.  What  was  pro- 
phecy then  is  history  now.  Their  warnings  were 
unheeded.  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
and,  under  his  auspices,  the  measure  of  annexation 
was  consummated.  Mr  Calhoun,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  the  treaty  with  Texas  was  nego- 
tiated, placed  the  policy  of  that  measure  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  means  of  giving 
additional  security  to  slavery,  by  increasing  the 
political  power  of  the  alaveholding  States.  The 
northern  States,  opposed  in  sentiment  to  slavery, 
and  unwilling  to  concede  preponderance  of  politi- 
cal power  to  the  southern  States,  were  naturally 
hostile  to  annexation;  and  although  they  sullenly 
acquiesced  in  the  consummation  of  that  measure, 
it  was  obvious  to  all  that  a  deep  feeling  of  discon- 
tent rankled  in  their  bosoms. 

The  war  with  Mexico  lbllowed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  annexation„and  it  was  soon  manifest  that 
the  President  was  resolved  upon  the  acquisition  of 
territory;  and  when  a  bill  appropriating  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  enable  the  President  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  was  under  consideration,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilmot,) 
moved  to  amend  it  by  attaching  the  proviso,  which 
has  since  figured  so  prominently  in  our  political 
discussions.  This  House,  by  a  large  majority,  sus- 
tained his  motion,  but  the  Senate  tailed  tor  want  of 


time  to  act  upon  the  bill;  and  it  did  not  become  a 
law.  When  CongrcsB  assembled  at  the  succeeding 
session,  our  armies  had  defeat  d  and  destroyed 
those  of  Mexico;  and  our  commanders  in  California 
and  New  Mexico  were  in  quiet  possession  of  those 
provinces.  They  had  issued  proclamations  an- 
nouncing to  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  they 
were  "annexed"  to  the  United  States;  thus  disclos- 
ing, beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
President  had.  from  the  beginning,  prosecuted  the 
war  with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  conquest.  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  he  assumed  that  all  who 
questioned  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect were,  in  effect,  opposed  >o  their  country,  and 
were  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  On 
the  motion  to  refer  the  President's  message  a  de- 
bate arose,  during  which  his  supporters  on  this 
floor  reiterated  the  same  idea.  Having  participated 
in  that  debate,  and ,  inasmuch  as  what  I  said  on  that 
occasion  supports  the  position  which  1  am  now  en- 
deavoring to  establish,  I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned 
for  reading  a  short  extract  from  the  speech  which 
I  then  delivered: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  and  I  invoke  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty,  to  limit  and  control  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  further 
prosecution#of  the  war.  If  Congress  believes  it 
to  be  expedient  and  just  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest 
for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  let  that  fact  be  de- 
clared; and  if  Congress  believes  it  to  be  inexpedi- 
ent, let  it  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government^  by  saying  to 
the  President,  'thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther.' 

****** 

"It  is  moral  cowardice,  when  the  great  interests 
of  the  Republic  are  in  peril,  to  shut  our  eyes,  and 
shrink  from  a  contemplation  of  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  threatened.  *  *  * 

"He  must  be  blind  to  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
who'does  not  perceive  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  al- 
most universal  determination  in  the  northern  States 
not  to  acquiesce  in  a  further  extension  of  territory, 
without  attaching  to  such  extension  the  prohibition 
to  which  I  have  referred.  How  shall  we  overcome 
this  difficulty,  when  the  question  shall  come  before 
Congress  permanently  to  annex  the  conquests  of 
the  President?  We  have  already  seen,  by  a  vote 
of  this  House,  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  will 
insist  upon  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  Territories. 
Will  the  southern  States  consent  to  the  admission 
of  free  States  south  and  west  of  Texas?  What  will 
Texas  say?  What  will  Louisiana  say?  What  will 
the  whole  South  say?  All  the  dangers  growing  out 
of  this  question  of  slavery,  which  we  have  met  and 
overcome  heretofore,  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  will  arise  when  that  question  shall 
come  upas  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Polk's  conquests 
and  annexations. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  bad 
men  in  the  North  and  the  South,  who  desire  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  who,  without  avowing 
their  object,  are  laboring  diligently  to  produce  that 
end.  The  President  is  driving  the  ship  of  state 
intact  most  stormy  and  dangerous  sea;  and  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  in  the  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  the  occasion  demands — if  it  fails  to  assert  the 
constitutional  rights  and  perform  theconstitutional 
duties  which  properly  belong  and  attach  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  by  putting 
a  limit  to  Executive  discretion  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  this  war  with  Mexico,  in  my  opinion  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  require  atl  the  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  country  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  save  the  public  liberty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  remarks  brought  down  upon 
me  a  sturm  of  denunciation.  Among  others,  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  made 
themselves    prominent  in  attacking    my  course 


They  impeached  my  patriotism.  They  arraigned 
me  for  introducing  the  firebrand  of  slavery  into  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing 
its  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  a  "just  and  glo- 
rious war."  This  storm  of  denunciation  was  hurled 
against  me  for  weeks,  and  until  I  was  rescued  by 
a  movement  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Preston  King,)  who  sits  before  me. 
On  the  morning  of  Jan.  5, 1847,  that  gentleman  en- 
tered this  hall  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand, 
and  obtaining  the  floor,  proceeded  to  "define  the 
position"  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  northern 
States  with  respect  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  Want 
of  time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  that  important 
paper]  but  if  I  make  misstatements  with  respect  to 
it,  I  will  thank  the  gentleman  to  correct  me.  In 
substance  it  said:  "The  Democrats  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  intend  to  vote  men  and  money, 
to  any  extent  needful,  for  the  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  They 
are  in  favor  of  acquiring  territory  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  that  war;  but 
it  is  with  them  a  fixed  principle,  a  settled  purpose, 
not  to  permit  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory that  may  be  acquired." 

Mr.  McClernand.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I,  for 
one,  objected  to  the  manifesto  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  urged  him  not  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  G.  resumed.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  in- 
justice to  any  one.  I  remember  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  (Mr.  McClernand,)  and,  per- 
haps, two  or'three  others  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
dissented  from  that  manifesto ;  but  their  number 
was  quite  too  small  to  impair  in  any  degree  the 
force  of  the  fact  which  I  am  presenting.  When 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  read  his  manifesto, 
the  storm,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  furiously 
beating  upon  me,  ceased. 

The  Whigs  of  the  northern  States  also  defined 
their  position.  They  proclaimed  that  they  were 
opposed  to  extending  the  limits  of  the  United  States; 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  north  or 
south ;  but,  said  they,  if  we  are  overruled— if, 
against  our  counsels  and  votes,  you  insist  upon  ac- 
quiring territory,  we  will  co-operate  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  slavery  therein. 

When  we  of  the  South  were  thus  forewarned  by 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  my  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  St.  phens) 
introduced  a  resolution,  declaring  the  legitimate 
objects  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  restricting  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  by  inhibiting  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory.  When  .1  made  the  speech 
from  which  I  have  ventured  to  read  an  extract,  I 
had  in  the  drawer  of  my  table  a  resolution,  similar 
to  that  offered  by  my  friend  from  Georgia,  which 
I  intended  to  offer  at  a  suitable  time.     He  antici- 

Eated  me  in  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  I  had 
oped  when  those  developments  should  be  made  to 
which  I  have  referred,  that  the  Democratic  members 
of  this  House  from  the  southern  States  would  c-operate 
with  the  Whigs  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
I  was  disappointed  in  this  reasonable  expectation. 
When  the  House  voted  on  the  resolution  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Georgia,  every  northern  and  south- 
ern Whig  voted  for  it;  every  northern  and  southern 
Democrat  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  No;  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Alabama, 
voted  with  us. 

Mr.  Gentry.  A  friend  informs  me  that  Mr. 
Cobb,  of  Alabama,  voted  with  us  on  the  question  to 
which  I  am  referring.  If  my  friend  is  correct  in 
his  recollection,  I  must  do  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama the  justice  to  say,  that  he  stands  "solitary 
and  alone,"  honorably  isolated  from  his  political 
party.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Berrien  introduced  a 
resolution  similar  to  that  introduced  here,  and  the 
vote  upon  it  was  precisely  like  that  in  this  House; 
every  Whig  from  the  North  and  the  South,  with 


perhaps,  one  exception,  voted  for  it;  and  every  Dem- 
ocrat from  the  North  and  the  South  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  causes  have  produced  the  . 
present  state  of  things?  What  policy?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible? Is  it  the  President?  The  incontroverti- 
ble truths  of  history  which  I  have  presented  vindi- 
cate him  from  that  false  and  unjust  imputation,  p 
and  tix  the  responsibility  where  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Thompson,)  more 
candid  than  most  of  those  who  have  spoken  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  says  it  ought  to  rest. 

That  gentleman,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  a  few 
days  ago,  claimed  for  the  Democratic  party,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  the  glory  of  annexing  Tex- 
as; the  glory  of  the  war  which  followed  that  event; 
and  the  g-lory  of  adding  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  California  and  New  Mexico.  And 
he  admitted,  that  all  the  responsibilities  resulting 
from  these  achievements  rested  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  that,  therefore,  that  party  is 
bound  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  extricate  the  Re- 
public from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  which 
Democratic  measures  have  involved  it. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
admissions  so  candidly  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  and  to  show,  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  the  policy  and  measures 
opposed  by  this  side  of  the  House,  and  supported 
and  carried  through  by  that,  have  brought  the 
country  into  its  present  dangers.  Come  what  may, 
our  skirts  are  clear.  If  the  political  equilibrium 
between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States  is  lost,  never  to  be  regained;  if  the  property 
of  the  southern  States  is  thereby  rendered  insecure; 
if  faction  and  discord  reign  where  patriotism  and 
wisdom  ought  to  rule;  if  the  Union,  and  the  liberty 
and  happiness  which  it  guaranties,  are  imperilled, 
the  causes  which  have  produced  these  evils  are 
manifest,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  country  will 
correctly  decide  where  responsibility  rightfully 
rests. 

But  though,  as  I  have  shown,  we  can,  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  justly  claim  to  be  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  state  of  things,  I  hold 
that  every  patriot  is  equally  bound  to  exert  himself 
to  save  the  country  from  the  dangers  by  which  it  is 
now  environed.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  which  reared 
its  front  in  this  hall  whilst  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  raging,  has  reappeared  at  every  period  since 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  redeem  the  obligations  which  this 
Government  assumed  by  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty;  and  the  faith  which  we  solemnly  plighted 
to  Mexico  yet  stands  unredeemed.  Meanwhile,  as 
if  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  bloodshed, 
civil  war,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  agitators, 
fanatics,  and  factionists  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern States  have  been  busily  and  successfully  en- 
gaged in  inflaming  and  rousing  into  activity  sec- 
tional prejudices,  passions,  and  hostilities,  whose 
loud  roar,  borne  to  our  ears  by  every  breeze  that 
comes  from  the  North  or  the  South,  bodes  nothing 
but  evil  to  the  republic.  Six  months  of  the  session 
of  Congress  have  been  spent  in  angry  debate  as  to 
what  measures  of  legislation  shall  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  Territories  which  we  have  conquered 
from  Mexico,  and  there  is  now  as  little  prospect  of 
union  and  harmony  on  that  question  as  at  trie  be- 
ginning of  the  session;  and  it  has  been  distinctly 
threatened  that,  in  certain  specified  contingencies, 
faction  will  so  display  itself  here  as  to  defeat  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  thus  arrest,  if  not  destroy,  the 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  deplorable,  humiliating, 
and  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  calling  imperiously 
upon  us  all  to  hold  our  passions  and  prejudices  in 
strict  subordination  to  patriotism  and  reason,  that 
we  may  devote  ourselves  with  effective  energy  to 
the  service  of  the  country.     What  shall  we  do  ? 


To  what  remedy  shall  we  report.'  Where  is  the 
path  that  wisdom  bids  Us  tread?  What  line  of  poli- 
cy will  shield  the  country,  ami  save  it  barm 
from  impending  dangers?  Wli.u  measure, founded 
in  justice  and  wisdom,  can  we  adopt  that  will  har- 
monize conflicting  interests  and  prejudices,  and 
give  qui.t  and  tranquillity  to  tbio^reit  t'unlv  ,1 
Statesr  The  consideration  of  Cong  res  in<\  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  have  been  for  some  i  ime  directed 
to  three  propositions:  1st.  That  recommended  by  the 
President;  2d,  tin-  Compromise  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate;  aid  3d,  the 
Missouri  compromise  line. 

The  last  mentioned  proposition  is  supported 
chierty  by  those  gentlemen  from  the  southern  States 
who  have  heretofore  been  most  zealous  and  vehe- 
ment in  insisting' upon  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  slavebolding- States  to  an  unrestricted  partici- 
pation in  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico;  and 
who  have  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
or  establish  slavery,  or  otherwise  legislate  upon  that 
subject  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Slates.  I 
have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  known 
bo  glaring  an  exhibition  of  inconsistency  by  intel- 
ligent public  men.  To  understand  the  effect  of  ap- 
plying the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
slavery  existed  by  law  in  all  the  Louisiana  territo- 
ry acquired  from  France,  and  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery  in  all 
that  territory  north  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and 
permitted  slavery  south  of  that  line.  It  was  literally 
the  enact  men  toft  he  Wilmot  proviso  north  of  the  line 
36°  30',  and  non-intervention  south  of  that  line.  It 
was  a  distinct  and  most  effective  assertion  and  ex- 
ercise by  Congress  of  the  power  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  To  extend  the  Missouri  compromi  i 
line  through  our  recent  acquisitions  to  the  Pacific, 
would  be  to  enact  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  about 
four-fifths  of  the  territory,  and  leave  the  residue, 
south  of  that  line,  subject  to  the  operation  of  those 
Mexican  laws  which  abolished  slavery  previous  to 
our  conquest,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
a  large  majority  of  jurists,  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect.  I  am  aware  that  gentlemen  distinguished 
for  legal  learning  hold  that  the  Mexican  laws  are 
null  and  void;  but  whilst  this  question  is  undecided 
by  competent  judicial  authority,  slavery  is  as  ef- 
fectually excluded  as  if  Congress  had  prohibited  it 
by  express  provisions  of  law.  Noslaveholder  would 
take  his  slaves  into  that  country  with  the  certainty 
of  subjecting  himself  to  a  long  and  expensive  law- 
suit, that  w  uld  most  probably  eventuate  in  the 
emancipation  of  his  slaves.  But  no  one  believes 
that  it  is  possible  for  such  a  proposition  to  pass  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  and  therefore  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  discuss  it.  A  fair  apportionment  of  ac- 
quired territory  between  the  siaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  constitutes  the  principle 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico, 
inasmuch  as  California  has,  by  her  constitution, 
prohibited  slavery,  all  laws  which  prevent  its  in- 
troduction in  the  residue  of  our  Mexican  territory 
should  be  repealed  by  Congress. 

The  Compromise  bill  of  the  Senate  proposes  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  to  or- 
ganize territorial  governments  for  New  Mexicoand 
Utah  without  the  Wilrnot  proviso,  and  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  of  boundary  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  by  giving  to  Texas  a  consideration  in 
money  to  relinquish  her  claim.  With  respect  to 
the  admission  or  non-admission  of  slavery  into 
those  Territories,  it  adopts  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention, leaving  the  final  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion to  the  people  when  they  adopt  constitutions 
preparatory  to  tbeir  admission  into  the  Union  as 
States. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  which  abol- 
ished slavery  in  those  Territories  remain  in  force 
until  repealed,  then  by  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
promise bill  slavery  will  be  excluded  from  those 
Territories  during  the  continuance  of  the  territo- 
rial governments  which  it  proposes  to  establish,  for 
it  expressly  inhibits  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  It 
does  not  age u re  to  the  siaveholding  States  what 
most  of  their  public  men  have  claimed  astheircon- 
ititutionaJ  right.  The  people  of  the  southern  States 
are  not  insulted  by  a  direct  enactment  of  the  Wil- 
rnot proviso,  but  for  this  forbearance  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  content  with  a  state  of  things  which 
as  effectually  excludes  slavery  from  those  Territo- 
ries as  if  the  bill  contained  the  proviso  in  express 
terms. 

The  difficulty  of  devising  measures  of  legislation 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Territories  which  we 
have  acquired,  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  results, in  my  opin- 
ion, chiefly  from  the  extreme  zeal,  violence,  and 
passion,  with  which  erroneous  opinions  have  been 
inculcated,  by  political  partisans, in  the  non-slave- 
holding  and  siaveholding  States  of  the  Union. 
There  is  a  struggle  between  these  two  classes  of 
States  for  political  power.  At  present,  the  Union 
consistsof  thirty  States,  in  one-half  of  which  slavery 
exists;  and  each  State  being  entitled  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  two  Senators,  there  is,  therefore,  in  the 
Senate  an  exact  balance  of  power  between  the 
siaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States.  The 
territory  which  we  have  acquired  from  Mexico  is 
sufficient  in  extent  to  form,  when  it  shall  be  peo- 
pled, several  new  States;  and  as  these  shall  be 
slave  States  or  free  States,  so  will  the  preponder- 
ance of  political  power  be  determined  in  this  gov- 
ernment. And  this  I  apprehend  is  the  true  source 
of  the  sectional  controversy  that  now  afflicts  the 
country.  In  the  North  the  opinion  has  been  con- 
stantly propag-ated  that  prohibitory  legislation  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
the  formation  of  additional  slave  States;  while  in 
the  South  it  has  been  urged  with  equal  zeal  that 
such  indeed  would  be  the  result,  but  for  the  obsta- 
cles interposed  bv  northern  agitation  and  the  threat 
of  hostile  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  causes  which  exist — and  which 
legislation  cannot  change — make  it  impossible  for 
slavery  to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  Ter- 
ritories acquired  from  Mexico.  The  character  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  who  now  inhabit  them, 
and  who  are  likely  to  emigrate  thither — the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  its  soil  and  eh  mate,  all  con- 
spire to  make  such  a  result  impossible.  A  recog- 
nition and  candid  admission  of  this  truth  by  the 
North  and  the  South  would,  it  seems  to  me,  mode- 
rate the  irrational  excitement  which  exists  on  this 
subject  in  both  sections,  and  remove  one  of  the 
principal  causes  that  now  embarrass  this  Govern- 
ment and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

When  I  say  that  slavery  will  be  forever  excluded 
from  the  Territories  which  we  have  acquired  from 
Mexico,  by  causes  that  exist  independent  of  Con- 
gressional legislation,  I  am  only  repeating  an  opin- 
ion which  has  heretofore  been  expressed  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr  R.J.Walker;  by  Mr. 
Cass,  in  his  Nicholson  letter;  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
recent  great  speech  in  the  Senate;  and  1  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying,  that  I  am  only  uttering  a  truth 
which  every  intelligent  man  in  this  republic  be- 
lieves, who  has  examined  the  subject  with  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions.  I  am  sup- 
ported in  this  opinion,  also,  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen  which  reported  the  Compromise  bill,  as 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  accompa- 
nying that  bill  will  show  : 

"The  bill  for  establishing  the  two  Territories,  it 
will  be  observed,  omits  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  v 


one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  makes  no  provision 
for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  part  of  the 
new  Territories.  That  proviso  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  distraction  and  agitation.  If  it  were 
adopted  and  applied  to  any  Territory,  it  would 
cease  to  have  any  obligatory  force  as  soon  as  such 
Territory  were  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  Union. 
There  was  never  any  occasion  for  it,  to  accomplish 
the  professed  object  with  which  it  was  originally 
offered.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  current  of  events.  Cal  fornja,  of  all  the  recent 
territorial  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  was  that  in 
which,  if  anywhere  within  them,  the  introduction 
of  slavery  was  most  likely  to  take  place;  and  the 
constitution  of  California,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  her  convention,  has  expressly  interdicted  it. 
There  is  the  highest  decree  of  probability  that 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  will,  when  they  come  to  be 
admitted  as  States,  follow  the  example." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  positions  I  have  assumed,  in  any  degree 
proportionate  to  my  own  deep  conviction  of  their 
truth,  the  conclusion  will  follow,  that  in  deciding 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  measures 
now  under  consideration  in  this  and  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  we  ought  to  be  governed,  not  ex- 
clusively by  our  individual  opinions  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  those  measures,  but  that  our  estimate 
of  their  adaptation  as  remedies  for  existing  evils 
ought  to  be  in  a  great  degree  influenced  by  the  fa- 
vor and  support  extended  to  them  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  conflicting  sentiments  and  opinions. 

Wheb  the  various  matters  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Union  were  referred  by  the  Senate  to  a  committee, 
composed  of  Senators  eminent  for  talents  and  pa- 
triotism, and  selected,  in  equal  numbers,  from  ihe 
two  great  political  parties,  and  from  the  slavehold- 
ing  and  non-slaveholding  States,  the  hope  naturally 
arose  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  high  character  of 
that  committee  would  impart  an  influence  to  its  re- 
commendations that  would  take  these  questions  out 
of  the  vortex  of  party  politics,  and  commend  its 
recommendations  to  the  general  acceptance  and 
approval  of  the  whole  country.  This  expectation 
has  not  been  realized.  Since  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee the  Senate  itself  has  been  converted  into  a 
scene  of  discord — an  arena  of  sectional  strife. 
Southern  Senators  oppose  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee because  it  yields  every  thing  in  controversy  to 
the  North,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  northern  Sena- 
tors oppose  it  because  it  yields  every  thing  in  con- 
troversy to  the  South.  Its  supporters  in  the  South 
obviously  intend  to  assume  that  it  secures  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery  into  the  Territories  acquired 
from  Mexico,  whilst  it  is  equally  obvious  that  its 
northern  supporters  will  assume  that  it  excludes 
slavery  from  those  Territories.  Can  a  measure 
susceptible  of  such  contradictory  construction  tran- 
quilize  the  public  mind,  and  restore  harmony  to  the 
Union  ?  If  it  be  passed  into  a  law  by  Congress,  is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  same  conflict  of  opinion 
which  has  marked  the  debate  in  the  S(  nate  will  be 
transferred  to  the  popular  forum,  in  the  North  and 
South  ;  and  that  protracted  agitation,  and  deeper 
and  more  dangerous  sectional  excitements,  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  it  now  hangs  suspended  in  the  Senate — no 
man  claiming  to  be  able  to  foretell  its  fate.  Should 
it  receive  such  modifications  as  to  make  it  pass  the 
Senate,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that,  when  it 
comes  into  this  Hall,  it  will  encounter  the  same 
fate  which  every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  estab- 
lish territorial  governments  for  our  Mexican  terri- 
tories has  encountered  ?  Will  not  some  ardent 
*.*  Free-soiler"  rise  in  his  place,  and  move  to 
amend,  by  attaching  the  Wilmot  proviso,  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  those  Territories?  And  will 
not  that  proposition,   as  heretofore,  command  a 


majority  of  votes  in  this  House,  and  will  not 
increased  sectional  exasperation  and  excitement 
follow  as  a  consequence?  It  was  undoubtedly  well- 
founded  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that  induced 
the  President  to  recommend  Congress  to  confine 
its  action,  for  the  present,  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  leave  the  resi- 
due of  territory  to  the  government  of  existing  laws  P~ 
and  the  temporary  governments  which  have  been 
established. 

This  recommendation  of  the  President  contem- 
plates the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico,  as  a 
State  into  the  Union,  and  refers  the  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery  therein  to  the 
decision  of  the  people,  when  they  form  a  State  con- 
stitution, preparatory  to  their  application  for  ad- 
mission. He  recommends  the  North  to  waive  the 
proviso,  so  offensive  to  the  South,  and  he  recom- 
mends the  South  and  the  North  mutually  to  con- 
sent to  a  reference  of  the  que=tion  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  to  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  must  have  jurisdiction,  whatever 
plan  of  temporary  adjustment  may  be  adopted  by 
Congress.  He  recommends  a  "compromise"  which 
gives  a  triumph  neither  to  the  one  section  nor  the 
other,  and  which  requires  neither  section  to  sacri- 
fice its  principles,  its  pride,  or  its  rights.  The  fact 
having  been  developed  by  repeated  unsuccessful 
attempts,  that  Congress  cannot,  by  any  act  of  legis- 
lation, adjust  the  question  in  dispute  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  parties  to  that  dispute,  the  President 
recommends  them  to  refer  its  decis'ion  to  that  great 
American  principle  which  recognises  the  right  of 
every  political  community  to  choose  and  decide  for 
itself  what  shall  be  the  character  of  its  institutions 
and  laws. 

But  it  is  urged  that  there  were  irregularities,  in- 
formalities, departures  from  established  usages,  in 
the  proceedings  in  California,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution  and  an  applica- 
tion for  admission  into  the  Union,  that  constitute 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  her  application. 
These  objections  are  so  trivial  that  I  will  not  waste 
time  in  refuting  them.  No  one  entertains  the  ex- 
pectation that  California  will  be  remanded  into  a 
territorial  condition,  and  the  question  of  her  admis- 
sion is  merely  a  question  of  time.  It  may  be  de-  1 
layed,  but  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  prevented. 
More  plausible  objections  are  urged  against  the 
early  admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  asa 
State;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  population,  unac- 
customed to  self-government,  is  not  sufficiently 
civilized  and  intelligent  to  comprehend  and  perform 
the  duties  that  would  attach  to  them  as  a  State.  I 
admit  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  frankly  de- 
clare that,  but  forthepeculiarcircumstanc.es  under 
which  we  are  to  act,  I  would  be'in  favor  of  holding 
New  Mexico  to  a  long  period  of  territorial  pupil- 
age, before  admitting  her  as  a  State  into  the  Union; 
but  wtien  we  compare  the  evils  which  may  result 
from  her  admission  as  a  State  with  those  likely  to 
flow  from  a  prolongation  of  present  difficulties, 
they  sink  into  insignificance.  Gentlemen  from  the 
slaveholding  States  found  their  opposition  to  the 
early  admission  of  New  Mexico  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  that  people 
are  sufficiently  known  to  make  it  certain  that  they 
will  incorporate  a  prohibition  of  slavery  into  their 
constitution. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  assumption,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
policy  which  I  am  advocating.  1  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  same  result  would  ul- 
timately obtain,  whatever  may  be  the  legislation  of 
Congress;  and  a  brie"f  postponement  of  that  result 
would  not  compensate  for  the  evils  likely  to  flow 
from  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  agitation 
which  now  distracts  the  country.  And,  as  the  peo- 
ple, when  in  convention   to  form  a  State  constitu- 


tion,  can  alone  finally  decide  (he  question  which  is 
the  cause  of  that  strife  and  agitation,  every  consid- 
eration of  policy,  having1  reference  to  the  harmony 
and  atabihty  of  the  Union,  urges  most  powerfully 
its  immediate  reference  to  them.  Lei  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  decide  the  question  to  suit  themselves, 
ami  whatever  their  decision  may  be,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  acquiesce.  If  they  adopt  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  what  right  will 
the  southern  States  have  to  complain?  If  they  adopt 
a  Constitution  which  establishes  slavery,  what  rigm 
will  the  northern  State*  have  to  complain?  Tile 
North  and  the  South  will  recognise  the  right  of 
New  Mexico  to  deride  conformably  to  her  own 
convictions;  and  whether  that  decision  shall  accord 
with  the  preference  of  the  one  or  the  other  section, 
they  will  acquiesce;  and  their  patriotism  will  sig- 
nally rebuke  any  attempt,  by  those  who  are  hostile 
to  the  Union  and  seek  its  destruction,  to  make  the 
decision  of  New  Mexico,  on  this  subject,  conducive 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  traitorous  purposes. 
It  is  a  feature  in  the  plan  of  adjustment  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  which  more  than  any 
thing  else  commends  it  to  my  support,  that  it  set- 
tles, by  the  only  mode  practicable,  finally  and  for- 
ever, this  unhappy  controversy  between  the  North 
and  the.  South,  and  puts  an  end  to  sectional  agita 
tion  on  that  subject. 

Having  expressed  my  approval  of  .the  policy  re- 
commended by  the  President.  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  answer  another  objection  urged  against  it; 
which  is,  that  by  its  adoption  the  United  States 
would  fail  to  redeem  the  obligations  incurred  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  ninth  sec- 
tion of  that  treaty  provides  that — 

"Mexicans  who,  in  the  Territories  aforesaid, 
shall,  nor  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incohpo- 

BATED   INTO     THE     U.VION     OF     THE  UNITED  STATES, 

and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  mjoy- 
menl  of  all  the  rights  qf  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
the  mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property, 
and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
without  restriction. 

Now,  1  think  it  is  a  manifest  truth,  that  the  poli- 
cy recommended  by  the  President  to  admit  Califor- 
nia as  a  State  immediately,  and  New  Mexico  at  an 
early  day,  more  fully  and  completely  redeems  our 
treaty  obligations,  with  respect  to  those  Territories, 
than  any  which  has  been  suggested.  But  it  is 
contended  that  this  policy  leaves  the  people  of  those 
Territories,  during  the  time  preceding  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  States,  subject  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  military  government;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, repugnant  to  American  ideas  of  liberty. 
Surely  these  who  urge  this  objection  have,  not  read 
the  official  documents  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  Congress,  and  laid  upon  our  tables.  It 
was  the  boast  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  that  it 
had,  while  the  war  with  Mexico  was  yet  raging, 
waived  the  rights  of  conquest,  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  generously  given  to  California  and 
New  Mexico  civil  governments,  instead  of  subject- 
ing1 them  to  the  rigors  of  military  law. 

Nothing  like  military  government  exists  in  either 
of  those  Territories.  The  military  arm  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  there  to  protect,  not  to  rule.  Tin  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  his  annual  report,  referring  to  the 
delicate  duties  imposed  upon  the  army  by  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  things  existing  in  California  and 
New  Mexico,  says,  "one  of  its  assigned  duties  is  to 
aid  civil  functionaries,  when  requned,  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  tranquillity;"  and,  in  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  General   Reily,  acting  civil 


governor  of  California,   dated   June  26,   1849,  he 

says: 

"It  is  equally  true  that  all  laws  existing  and  of 
force  in  '  California  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  are 
still  operative,  with  the  limitation  that  they  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 
te.) Mites.  In  my  opinion  these  constitute  the 
whole  code  of  laws  now  of  force  in  California.  I 
should  add,  that  this  opinion  does  not  infringe  on 
the  right  of  communities  to  make  necessary  regu- 
lations for  the  police  and  security  of  persons  and 
property.  Such  regulations  must  necessarily  be 
temporary,  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  voluntary, 
and  designed  to  meet  emergencies  and  difficulties 
which  the  sovereign  power  will  take  the  earliest  oc- 
casion to  remove." 

General  Reily,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  date  of  August  30th,  1849,  says: 

"Before  leaving  Monterey,  I  heard  numerous  ru- 
mors oi  irregularities  and  crimes  among  those  work- 
ing in  the  placers;  but,  on  visiting  the  mining  re- 
gions, 1  was  agreeably  surprised  to  K-arn  that  every 
thing  was  quite  the  reverse  from  what  bad  been 
represented,  and  that  order  and  regularity  were 
preserved  throughout  almost  the  entire  extent  of 
the  mineral  districts.  In  each  little  setth  ment  or 
tented  town,  the  miners  have  elected  their  local  al- 
caldes and  constables,  whose  judicial  decisions  and 
official  acts  are  sustained  by  the  people,  and  en- 
forced with  much  regularity  and  energy." 

Colonel  Washington,  as  acting  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  writes  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
under  date  of  November  8,  184S,  as  follows: 

"The  system  of  government  now  in  force  in  New 
Mexico  is  that  which  was  established  in  1S46,  and 
embraces  what  is  commonly  termed  Kearny's 
code,  to  which  tin:  people,  through  their  representatives 
lately  assembled  in  convention,  have  happily  expressed 
their  assent,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  memorial  to  Con- 
giess,  and  is  considered  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  until  another  can  be  provided." 

These  extracts,  from  official  documents,  conclu- 
sively show  that  our  Mexican  Territories  are  not 
subject  to  military  government  in  the  obnoxious 
sense  of  that  term.  Pre-existing  laws  have  not 
been  superseded  by  martial  law;  judicial  tribunals 
have  not  been  .superseded  by  courts  martial.  General 
Rejly  describes  "  each  little  settlement  or  tented 
town"  as  a  miniature  democracy,  making  laws 
adapted  to  its  condition,  and  administering  them 
by  agents  chosen  by  the  people;  thus  giving  pro- 
tection and  security  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness," and  gloriously  illustrating  the  capacity  of 
man  to  enjoy  and  exercise  (he  great  right  of  self- 
government.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  duties  of 
civil  governor  of  New  Mexico  have  been  devolved 
upon  a  military  officer,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  con- 
st quence,  that  the  people  of  that  Territory  are  sub- 
ject, to  a  military  government.  Il  would  be  quite  as 
logical  to  conclude  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  a  military  government,  be- 
cause the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  is  also 
commander  in-chief  of  its  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  California  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  the  cause  which  distracts  the  na- 
tional councils  will  be  vastly  diminished  in  magni- 
tude, and  the  public  mind  will  tranquilize  in  a  cor- 
responding degree;  and  thereupon  a  state  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  in  the  country  will  ensue,  which 
will  enable  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures,  with 
respect  to  the  residue  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  without 
the  apprehension  of  dangerous  excitements  and 
convulsions  in  the.  Union.  But  though  I  believe 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  President  to 
be  the  safest  and  wisest  for  the  country,  all  things 
considered,  yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  obstinately  to 
withhold  my  support  from  any  other  plan  of  ad- 
justment which,  repudiating  the   Wilmot  proviso, 


offensive  to  the  people  I  represent,  can  command 
such  confidence  and  support  from  the  representa- 
tives of  northern  and  southern  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion, as  to  inspire  a  reasonable  confidence  in  its  ca- 
pacity to  put  an  end  to  sectional  agitation,  and  re- 
store harmony  and  fraternal  feeling  to  the  States  of 
this  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  combination  of  causes 
which  have  prevented  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  from  receiving'  a  fair  and  just  considera- 
tion in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  be  fully 
comprehended,  the  mists  which  now  dim  the  public 
vision  will  dissipate, and  it  will  be  seen  and  admit- 
ted that  it  is  a  recomendation  founded  in  a  wise.ap- 
preciation  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  sub- 
ject— a  recommendation  worthy  of  one  whose  deeds, 
under  the  flag-  of  his  country,  have  carried  its  mil- 
itary glory  to  the  farthest  confines  of  civilization, 
and  whose  patriotism,  bounded  by  no  sectional  lines, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  that  great  Re- 
public, which,  justly  appreciating  his  merit,  has 
made  him  its  Chief  Magistrate.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  efforts  that  have  been  and 
may  be  made,  to  force  the  adoption  of  some  plan  of 
adjustment  differing  from  that  recommended  by 
the  President,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  efforts  may  not  be  defeated  by  the  same 
causes  that  have  hitherto  proved  fatal  to  legislation 
on  this  subject.  Aside  from  the  fact,  admitted  by 
all,  that  a  large  majority  of  Congress  are  in  favor 
of  admitting  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
nothing  is  settled,  nothing  is  known,  nothing  can 
be  foretold;  and  it  may  so  happen  that  th?  question 
will  at  last  be  narrowed  down  to  the  admission  or 
non-admission  of  that  State. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cling- 
man,)  anticipating  this  as  a  possible  occurrence, 
threatened  that  the  minority  would,  in  such  event, 
defeat  that  measure  by  demanding  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  motions  to  adjourn,  and  motions  for  calls 
of  the  House,  and,  by  constantly  alternating  a  nd  re- 
peating these  motions,  consume  the  entire  session 
of  Congress,  preventing  thereby,  not  only  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  but  also  the  passing  of  those 
appropriation  bills  indispensably  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  Government.  And  the  honorable 
gentleman  very  distinctly  intimated  that,  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  as  a  last  resort,  a  Bowie-knife 
tragedy  might  be  enacted  on  this  floor,  reducing 
the  members  of  this  House  to  a  number  below,  a 
constitutional  quorum.  This  would  be  rebellion  in 
its  worst  form— a  factious  attempt  by  a  minority 
of  Congress  to  usurp  that  control  over  legislation 
which  the  Constitution  confers  upon  a  majority. 
Should  the  contemplated  contingency  arise,  I  trust 
the  majority  of  this  House  will  not  be  frightened 
from  its  propriety  by  this  offensive  appeal  to  its 
fears,  but  that  it  will  maintain  its  constitutional 
right  to  control  legislation  with  calmness,  dignity, 
and  firmness:  and,  avoiding  all  disorderly  and  un- 
becoming exhibitions  of  excitement,  it  will,  if 
needful,  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  that  public  opinion  and  the  ballot- 
box  may  come  to  the  rescue,  and  properly  rebuke 
so  daring  and  reckless  an  assault  upon  the/unda- 
rnental  principle  of  republican  government.  ButI 
trust  no  such  necessity  will  arise.  I  have  respected 
and  esteemed  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  so  much,  that  I  cannot  otherwise  regard 
his  declarations  than  as  an  ebullition  of  excited 
feeling,  rather  than  evidence  of  a  settled  purpose. 
I  am  sure  that  his  self-respect  and  his  love  of  coun- 
try will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  a  threat,  made  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  unsanctioned,  I  hope,  by  hissubsequcntcalmer 
reflections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  of- 
ten resist  the  conviction  and  admission  of  unpalata- 


ble truths,  even  when  they  stand  revealed  to  our 
mental  vision  in  unmistakable  reality.  The  equi- 
librium of  political  power,  which  has  heretofore 
been  maintained  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union,  will  present- 
ly be  a  fact  "consigned  to  the  receptacle  of  things 
lost  upon  earth;"  and  the  preponderance  of  politi-  j. 

cal  power  under  this  Government  will  pass,  never  * 

to  be  regained,  to  the  non-slavi  holding  States.  In 
my  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  this  Republic 
require,  that  this  truth  should  be  frankly  declared 
by  public  men,  and  recognised  bv  the  people.  It 
is  a  truth  which  raises  a  question  the  gravest  and 
most  important  that  any  people  were  ever  called 
upon  to  consider  and  decide.  That  question  is, 
Shall  the  Union  be  maintained  or  dissolved?  Is  it 
wiser  for  the  southern  States  to  quietly  acquiesce 
in  this  inevitable  transfer  of  political  power  to  the 
northern  States,  and  trust  for  their  safety  and  the 
security  of  their  property  to  the  justice  and  patriot- 
ism jof  their  co-States,  and  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution,  "or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea"  of 
apprehended  dangers,  and,  by  dissolving  the  Union, 
seek  security  and  safety  in  the  organization  of  a 
southern  confederacy?  "To  this  complexion  it 
must  come  at  last."  This  is  even  now  the  real  ques- 
tion. I  have,  in  a  preceding  part  of  my  remarks, 
endeavored  to  show  what  and  whose  policy  has 
destroyed  that  equilibrium  of  power,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  npw  creates  so  much  anxiety  in  the 
slaveholding  States;  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  re- 
peat what  1  have  already  said  upon  that  subject.  I 
submit  to  the  results  of  a  policy,  the  consequences 
of  which  I  foresaw,  and  which  I  labored  in  vain  to 
defeat.  I  will  trust  to  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a »id  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  are  henceforth  to  wield  the  power  which  it 
confers.  Not  until  this  reliance  fails,  will  I«permit 
myself  to  look  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  a 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  or  those  which  are  ap- 
prehended. I  am  a  citizen  of  a  slaveholding 
State — I  am  the  representative  of  a  slaveljolding 
constituency — and  come  what  may,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  their  fate  shall  be  my  fate,  their 
destiny  my  destiny.  Identified  with  them,  and 
bound  to  them  by  all  ties  that  are  sacred  and 
strong,  I  declare  it  as  my  opinion  that,  while  the 
happiness,  welfare,  and  liberty  of  all  the  States  are 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the 
southern  States  are  preeminently  interested  in  its 
preservation.  And  if  my  voice  could  reach  the 
slave-owners  of  the  South,  I  would  tell  them  that 
the  Union  is  the  only  effective  safeguard  for  the 
security  of  that  peculiar  property  with  regard  to 
which  they  are  now  so  anxious;  and,  if  I  could,  I 
would  proclaim  to  them,  "in  a  voice  of  sevenfold 
thunder,"  that  those  are  practically  their  worst  ene- 
mies who  counsel  them  to  any  course  of  action  which 
tends  to  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  a  source  of  happiness 
to  every  man  who  loves  his  country  to  perceive 
that,  although  speeches  of  a  sectional  and  inflam- 
matory character  have  been  for  six  months  sent 
forth  lrom  this  Capitol,  and  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land,  their  effect  seems  to  have  been  to 
tranquilize  rather  than  excite  the  public  mind.  The 
people  pause,  as  well  they  may,  when  the  vortex  of 
disunion  and  civil  war  is  opened  to  their  view. 
They  refuse  to  volunteer  or  be  impressed  into  the 
service  of  disunionists.  They  will  not  enlist  under 
that  banner.  They  will  not  march  to  that  music. 
They  have  given  unmistakable  evidence  that  they 
are  devoted  to  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  and 
that  they  are  determined  to  sustain  and  uphold  the 
Government  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
and  make  it,  in  all  time  to  come,  what  it  has  been 
in  time  past — the  beacon  light  of  liberty,  guiding 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  political  redemption,  as 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  guided  to  the  Redeemer. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

THADDEUS  STEVENS,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

ON 

THE  CALIFORNIA  QUESTION. 


Made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Night  Session,  June  10,  1850. 


Mr.CiiAiRMAN:  How  far  Congress  can  legislate 
for  the  Territories,  and  admit  new  States  into  the 
Union,  has  been  matter  of  grave  discussion. 

The  power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly 
given  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  extent  of 
that  power  is  by  no  me  ins  settled.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  refers  only  to  new  States  formed  out  of 
territory  previously  belonging  to  the  nation.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  successfully  controverted.  Clearly  that 
clause  conferred  no  diplomatic  powers  on  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  Congress  could  enter  into 
no  negotiation  with  foreign  Powers ;  for  that 
would  be  an  act  of  diplomacy.  The  right  to  ad- 
mit foreign  independent  nations  into  the  Confed- 
eracy is  nowhere  given  to  Congress,  either  by  di- 
rect grant  or  necessary  implication.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  exists  anywhere,  except  with  the  treaty- 
making  power.  This  question  will  probably  be 
seriously  considered  and  finally  decided,  when 
Texas  comes  to  subdivide  her  territory  into  States, 
and  claim  their  admission  into  the  Union,  if  that 
unfortunate  event  should  ever  happen. 

The  right  of  Congress,  and  the  extent  of  that 
right,  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  has  become 
a  question  of  fievce  discussion  by  the  ablest  minds 
of  the  nation.  For  sixty  years  and  upwards,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  no  one  seriously 
doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  control  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  Territories — to  estab- 
lish Territorial  Governments ;  create  courts;  fix 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  and  other  officers — in 
short,  to  exercise  all  acts  of  municipal  as  well  as 
political  legislation.  For  sixty  years,  all  that  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  over  the  Northwest- 
ern Tsrritory,  the  Southwestern  Territory,  over 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Oregon.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  question  had  been  definitively  and  con- 
clusively settled  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— by  Presidents,  by  Congresses,  by  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Elementary  writers,  Story.  Rawle, 
and  others,  had  so  laid  down  the  law. 

It  is  only  since  our  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  Empire,  that  this  question  has  been 
opened,  and  found  able  and  apparently  sincere 
statesmen  totally  to  deny  the  power. 

Those  who,  half  a  century  hence,  shall  be  led 
to  examine  the  archives  of  the  nation,  will  natu- 
rally inquire  what  new  light  had  been  shed  on 
this  subject ;  what  new  event  had  happened  to 
disturb  this  well-settled  opinion.  It  may  possibly 
be  found,  that  even  in  this  free  and  enlightened 
Republic,  men,  statesmen  and  demagogues,  were 
actuated  by  the  same  cupidity,  lust  of  power  and 
of  office,  which  governed  the  people  of  the  old 
Buell  &  Blanc  hard,  Printers. 


and  corrupt  nations  of  the  world.  That  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  without  treaty  and  without  war- 
rant in  the  Constitution,  by  the  mere  act  of  Con- 
gress, was  corruptly  admitted  into  this  Confede- 
racy for  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  slavery ;  and  that  California  and 
New  Mexico  were  acquired  for  the  same  object. 
But  that  it  was  found  that  Congress,  unexpect- 
edly to  the  South,  determined  to  exclude  slavery 
from  them ;  and  had  actually  passed  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  it  was  lost  in  the  Senate  only  for  want 
of  time.  Then  Southern  statesmen  discovered 
that  the  only  chance  they  had  of  carrying  out 
their  original  design,  was  to  deny  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  They  abandoned 
the  position  sanctioned  by  themselves,  and  by  the 
prescription  of  sixty  years,  and  boldly  assumed 
this  new  attitude. 

But  to  be  successful,  they  must  bring  Northern 
aid  to  this  new  doctrine.  They  put  in  requisition 
the  means  which  before  had  always  availed  them — 
the  political  weight  of  slavery.  A  Presidential 
election  was  approaching.  He  alone,  who  was 
willing  to  receive  this  new  light,  and  surrender 
his  conscience  to  its  illumination,  could  receive 
their  support.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
aspirants  to  that  high  office  was  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  talents,  of  great  scientific  and 
legal  attainments,  who  had  reached  the  mature 
age  of  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten.  He  was 
particularly  versed  in  the  Constitution  and  laws 
which  regulate  the  Territories.  He  had  grown 
up  with  them.  Pie  had  filled  several  offices,  and 
among  them  the  highest  in  Territorial  Govern- 
ments established  by  Congress.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  over 
them,  and  its  power  to  exclude  slavery  from 
them.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  was 
deprived  of  the  opportunity,  by  a  debate  which 
was  protracted  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1846. 
There  seemed  but  little  hope,  that  his  judgment, 
thus  matured,  his  opinion  formed  with  care,  and 
consolidated  by  the  action  of  a  long  life,  could 
ever  be  so  changed  as  to  entitle  him  to  Southern 
support.  But  miracles  have  not  ceased  in  the 
moral,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  physical 
world.  Southern  alchemy  was  applied  ;  straight- 
way a  shaking  wa3  seen  among  the  dry  bones,  and 
he  stood  up,  regenerated,  illuminated,  and  trans- 
formed. The  scales  fell  from  his  ancient  eyes, 
and  he  saw  bright  visions.  He  now  denies  to 
Congress  the  least  power  over  the  Territories  I 
To  vindicate,  not  his  consistency,  for  that  is  hope- 
less, but  his  honesty,  he  has  devoted  thirty  odd 
mortal  pages  of  a  speech,  to  show  the  error  in- 
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duiged  in  for  the  last  sixty  years,  by  Congresses, 
by  Presidents,  by  Supreme  Courts,  by  constitu- 
tional writers,  and  by  himself. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  his  labored  argu- 
ment, especially  as  very  few  of  his  Southern 
allies  now  endorse  it.  All,  however,  must  feel 
sincere  regret  that  he  changed  his  opinions  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  differs 
somewhat  from  those  who  admit  the  general  and 
exclusive  power. 

The  Supreme  Court,  the  ultimate  arbiter  fixed 
by  the  People  finally  to  decide  all  questions  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress, 
have,  by  repeated  decisions,  derived  the  exclusive 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territo- 
ries from  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
says — "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  Territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
StatesP 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  at  liberty  practically  to  disregard 
these  decisions.  It  would  be  as  improper  in  the 
President,  Congress,  or  any  other  functionary  of 
the  Government,  as  it  would  be  in  an  individual. 
In  him  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor.  If  it  were 
now  on  open  question,  I  should  hesitate  to  rest  it 
wholly  on  that  part  of  the  Constitution.  There 
is  much  weight  in  the  argument  that  "  Territory11 
is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and  coupled  with 
the  phrase  "  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  StatesP  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  apply  to  a  single  Territory  and  the  Govern- 
ment property  therein.  At  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  United  States  owned  but  one 
Territory  (the  Northwestern.)  Nor  did  the  Con- 
stitution provide  for  the  acquisition  of  any  other. 
Clearly,  no  such  power  is  given  to  Congress, 
either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication.  It 
is  to  be  found,  if  it  exists  anywhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  treaty-making  power  alone.  The 
Supreme  Court  have  fortified  their  opinion  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  by 
treaty.  If  I  were  allowed  to  indulge  my  own 
judgment,  I  should  place  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories  acquired  from  foreign 
nations  wholly  in  the  consequences  resulting  from 
the  right  of  acquisition. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  when  a  nation  acquires 
Territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  it  be- 
comes subject  to  the  will  of  the  acquiring  Power. 
The  laws  of  such  Power,  however,  do  not  spread 
over  it  until  some  express  legislation.  In  the 
mean  time,  their  own  laws  remain  in  fall  force. 
Not  unfrequently  such  subject  provinces  are  for 
a  long  time  governed  by  very  different  laws  from 
the  country  to  which  they  become  attached.  Can- 
ada, and  other  British  provinces,  are  to  this  day. 
But  the  very  fact  of  acquisition  gives  to  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  acquiring  State  all  power  to 
legislate  for  such  acquisitions.  It  requires  no 
constitutional  or  treaty  provision.  Wherever  the 
legislative  power  of  the ,  new  sovereign  is  placed, 
whether  in  King,  Parliament,  or  Congress,  there 
is  the  whole  and  only  power  to  govern  them. 

Our  Constitution  places  the  legislative  power 
in  Congress.  Consequently,  Congress  has  exclu- 
sive power  over  the  Territories  newly  acquired. 


The  Constitution  itself  does  not  extend  to  them, 
and  can  have  no  influence  upon  them,  except  so 
far  as  it  creates  and  defines  the  legislative  organ 
of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation.  None  of  the 
officers  in  the  Territories  hold  by  a  constitutional 
tenure.  No  law  of  the  United  States  was  ever 
supposed  to  be  extended  to  any  of  the  Territories* 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  Constitution.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  does  not 
extend  to  the  Territories.  Any  slave  escaping 
or  being  taken  into  New  Mexico  or  California, 
would  be  instantly  free.  Hence,  by  the  act  of 
1793,  express  provision  for  the  subject  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  Territories  which  we  then  had. 

It  follows  that  Congress  alone  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories ;  and  that 
any  action  by  the  inhabitants  in  forming  Govern- 
ments for  themselves,  until  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, is  irregular,  and,  as  is  justly  argued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Sebdon,]  and 
other  Southern  gentlemen,  mere  usurpation.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  it  is  such  usurpation  as 
is  to  be  treated  as  criminal ;  but  may  be  either 
sanctioned  or  disallowed,  as  Congress  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  although  Congress 
has  exclusive,  it  has  not  unlimited,  jurisdiction. 
That  it  may  and  is  bound  to  legislate  to  protect 
slavery,  but  cannot  prohibit  it. 

A  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay,]  controverts  this  doctrine,  and  holds  that 
Congress  can  abolish,  prohibit,  or  establish  sla- 
very in  the  Territories. 

I  can  agree  to  neither  of  these  propositions. 
In  support  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  would  violate  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  "The  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States." 
I  can  see  no  force  in  the  argument.  This  ar- 
ticle simply  provides  that  the  law  shall  not  dis- 
criminate between  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
Now.  a  law  which  prohibits  every  person  from 
holding  slaves  in  the  Territories  does  not  dis- 
criminate, but  grants  to  all  equal  "  privileges " 
and  "  immunities." 

But  such  law  is  said  to  be  partial,  because  a 
portion  of  our  citizens  cannot  take  their  property 
with  them.  This  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact. 
Every  man  may  take  his  property,  conforming  to 
the  local  law  when  he  gets  there.  If  any  of  them 
possess  property  which  by  the  law  of  nature  or 
of  man  would  be  worthless,  of  course  he  will  leave 
it  behind.  A  large  capital,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
invested  in  stock,  tools,  and  implements  for  smelt- 
ing and  manufacturing  iron.  If  it  turns  out,  as  I 
believe  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  that  most  of 
our  newly-acquired  territory  has  neither  coal  nor 
iron  ore,  what  right  had  the  General  Government 
to  expend  the  common  treasure  to  purchase  terri- 
tory to  which  the  Pennsylvania  iron  masters  could 
not  take  their  property  without  rendering  it 
worthless?  The  argument  is  quite  as  cogent, 
and  more  just,  than  that  used  by  the  slaveholder. 

The  only  fair  inquiry  is,  do  the  same  laws  op- 
erate on  all,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  property,  or  the  section  from 
whence  they  come? 

But  it  is  said  that  such  a  law  would  violate  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholder,  by  depriving  him  of  hie 
property — his  vested  rights. 


To  divest  him  of  property  in  Blavea  in  free 
Territories,  it  must  be  first  shown  thut  he  has 
such  property.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  common 
law,  quite  as  sacred  as  the  doctrine  of  vested 
rights,  that  by  the  <,"7i<.™/law  man  is  not  thesub- 
jeot  of  property  ;  that  he  can  be  held  in  bondage 
only  by  express  local  law ;  and  that,  wherever  the 
slave  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  such  local  law, 
no  matter  how  he  gets  there,  he  is  free.  This 
has  never  been  doubted  since  the  celebrated  de- 
cision by  Lord  Mantfield,  in  the  case  of  the  ne- 
gro Summersett.  '  Nor  does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  slave  jurisdiction  and  the 
free  jurisdiction  belong  to  the  same  or  different 
Governments  By  the  common  law,  if  a  slave  es- 
capes from  a  slave  State  into  a  free  State,  he  ia 
free.  That  principle  of  the  common  law,  how- 
ever, is  prevented  from  operating  in  the  States  by 
a  chose  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  in  full 
force  in  the  Territories,  to  which  that  provision 
does  not  extend.  The  master,  therefore,  who 
takes  his  slave  into  free  Territories,  lm  no  vested 
rights  or  property  in  him  which  can  be  impaired. 
The  slave  becomes  a  man,  and  has  a  vested  and 
inalienable  right  to  liberty. 

While  it  is  thus  found  that  Congress  has  the 
ri,."ht  to  prohibit  and  abolish  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, it  does  noc  follow  that  it  has  the  power 
to  establish,  it. 

I  admit  that  Congress  has  all  legislative  power 
over  the  Territories  necessary  for  the  legislation 
of  a  free  Government,  except  when  expressly  re- 
strained by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government.  It  is 
not  bound  by  the  article  which  reserves  to  the 
States  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

Still,  there  are  general  principles  restraining 
the  power  of  Congress  wherever  it  extends. 
There  are  certain  other  principles,  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  which  Congress  cannot  an- 
nul or  violate,  because  they  are  the  foundation  of 
our  Government.  They  are  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Wherever  those 
principles  are  not  altered  or  overruled  by  express 
compact  in  the  Constitution,  they  potentially  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  General  Government.  I 
admit  that,  in  forming  the  organic  law,  they 
might  have  been  repudiated.  Some  of  them  un- 
fortunately were. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  they  controlled 
the  State  Governments  also.  It  was  decided  by 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  some  of  the  States,  Mas- 
sachusetts for  one,  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence abolished  slavery  without  any  legislative 
enactment.  But  it  came  to  be  more  reasonably  con- 
eidered  that  the  Declaration  was  not  made  by  the 
States,  but  by  the  National  Government,  and 
that  the  principles  of  State  rights  and  legislation 
must  be  sought  for  in  State  documents. 

This  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  American  nation  de- 
clares liberty  to  be  an  inalienable  right.  Nor 
does  the  Constitution  give  Congress  any  power  to 
restrain  or  take  away  this  right,  except  in  the 
case  of  fugitives  from  labor  into  other  States.  The 
legislative  power  of  the  several  States  is  control- 
led by  similar  principles.  They  have  generally 
formed  a  Declaration  or  Bill  of  Rights  of  their 
own. 

I  find  that  eery  free  State  has  adopted  a  Bill 
of  Rights  similar  to  the  following,  which  are  to  be 


found  in  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire :  "All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and 
have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inalienable 
rights;  among  which  are  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  lives  aud  liberties  ;  and  that 
of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property." 

Those  Constitutions  nowhere  prohibit  their  Le- 
gislatures from  establishing  slavery,  or  violating 
vested  rights.  Yet  I  suppose  that  no  sound  states- 
man would  contend  that  they  could  do  either,  be- 
cause it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  Government,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  Bill  of  Rights.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  equally  preposterous  to  assert  that 
Congress  possessed  such  power,  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  nation  declares  liberty  to  be  "  in- 
alienable." 

I  think  it  follows  inevitably,  that  Congress  may 
abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  wherever  it  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  but  can  establish  it  nowhere. 

I  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give 
any  reasons  now  for  such  exclusion,  had  it  not 
been  lately  repeatedly  contended  on  this  floor, 
and  in  the  Senate,  that  slavery  is  a  blessing. 
Northern  gentlemen  have  here  said  that  they  do 
not  view  it  with  much  horror  ;  and  my  colleague 
from  Luzerne  [Mr.  Butler]  looks  upon  it  as  a  re- 
ligious or  divine  institution,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stood him.  This  seems  to  render  it  proper  again 
to  examine  the  character  of  the  institution.  This, 
I  am  aware,  will  bring  down  upon  me  all  its 
venom. 

When  I  ventured  some  time  since  to  give  my 
opinion  freely  of  the  real  condition  and  evils  of 
slavery,  I  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  defenders 
of  the  institution.  While  that  greatest,  most 
honest,  and  most  fearless,  of  modern  statesmen, 
who  was  stricken  down  by  death  in  this  Hall, 
wap,  almost  unaided,  defending  human  rights, 
and  denouncing  the  horrors  of  slavery,  we  saw 
him,  from  year  to  year,  the  object  of  the  bitterest 
personal  abuse  in  this  House,  and  by  the  slave 
press  everywhere.  No  motives  were  too  foul  to 
impute  to  him ;  no  crimes  too  atrocious  to  charge 
upon  him.  It  was  sought  to  expel  him  from  this 
body;  and  it  was  prevented  only  by  his  own 
gallant  defence.  Sir,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  T  have  the  vanity  to  expect  to  be 
touched  by  any  of  the  rays  of  that  glory  which 
will  forever  surround  his  name,  on  account  of  the 
calumnies,  the  insults,  and  the  persecutions,  which 
he  endured  in  this  high  and  holy  cause.  But  if 
I  could  indulge  such  hopes,  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  and  those  who  are  no  gentlemen  from 
the  North,  are  kindly  contributing  to  my  ambi- 
tious aspirations.  My  late  speech  has  been  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention,  not  to 
it,  but  to  its  author.  Sir,  our  acts  and  our  remarks 
here  are  legitimate  subjects  of  comment  and  rigid 
examination ;  and  when  any  humble  effort  of  mine 
shall  receive  such  notice  in  the  only  way  which 
gentlemen  will  pursue,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
retract  what  I  am  convinced  is  wrong,  and  calmly 
to  defend  the  rest,  however  severe  may  be  the 
criticism. 

I  do  not  remember  one  of  the  numerous  gentle- 
men who  have  referred  to  my  remarks,  who  has 
attempted  to  deny  one  of  the  facts,  or  refute  one 
of  the  arguments;  they  have  noticed  them  merely 
to  vituperate  their  author.  To  such  remarks 
there  can  be  no  reply  by  him  who  is  not  willing 


to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  blackguards.  I 
cannot  enter  that  arena.  I  •will  leave  the  filth 
and  the  slime  of  Billingsgate  to  the  fish-women, 
and  to  their  worthy  coadjutors,  the  gentlemen 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Millson,]  from  North  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Stanly,]  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Stan- 
ton,] from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Williams,]  and  all 
that  tribe.  With  them  1  can  have  no  controversy. 
When  I  want  to  combat  with  such  opponents  and 
such  weapons,  I  can  find  them  any  day  by  entering 
the  fish  market,  without  defiling  this  Hall. 

I  beg  those  respectable  fish-ladies,  however,  to 
understand  that  I  do  not  include  my  colleague 
from  Bucks  county  among  those  whom  I  deem  fit 
to  be  their  associates.  I  would  not  so  degrade 
them. 

There  is,  in  the  natural  world,  a  little,  spotted, 
contemptible  animal,  which  is  armed  by  nature 
with  a  foetid,  volatile,  penetrating  virus,  which  so 
pollutes  whoever  attacks  it,  as  to  make  him  offen- 
sive to  himself  and  all  around  him  for  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  he  is  almost,  incapable  of  purification. 
Nothing,  sir,  no  insult  shall  provoke  me  to  crush 
so  filthy  a  beast ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  this 
unprofitable  digression.  I  trust  I  shall  never 
again  be  betrayed  into  a  similar  one,  even  to 
brush  off  these  invading  vermin. 

When  I  turned  off  into  thi3  episode,  I  was 
stating  that  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  and  in  the 
Senate,  had  repeatedly,  during  this  discussion, 
asserted  that  slavery  was  a  moral,  political,  and 
personal  blessing ;  that  the  slave  was  free  from 
care,  contented,  happy,  fat,  and  sleek.  Compari- 
sons have  been  instituted  between  slaves  and  la- 
boring freemen,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  slavery.  Instances  are  cited  where 
the  slave,  after  having  tried  freedom,  had  volun- 
tarily returned  to  resume  his  yoke.  Well,  if  this 
be  so,  let  us  give  all  a  chance  to  enjoy  this  bless- 
ing. Let  the  slaves,  who  choose,  go  free ;  and  the 
free,  who  choose,  become  slaves.  If  these  gentle- 
men believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  what  they 
preach,  the  slaveholder  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension that  he  will  ever  lack  bondsmen.  Their 
slaves  would  remain,  and  many  freemen  would 
seek  admission  into  this  happy  condition.  Let 
them  be  active  in  propagating  their  principles. 
We  will  not  complain  if  they  establish  societies 
in  the  South  for  that  purpose — abolition  societies 
to  abolish  freedom.  Nor  will  we  rob  the  mails  to 
search  for  incendiary  publications  in  favor  of  sla- 
very, even  if  they  contain  seductive  pictures,  and 
cuts  of  those  implements  of  happiness,  handcuffs, 
iron  yokes,  and  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

If  these  Southern  gentlemen  and  their  North- 
ern sycophants  are  sincere  and  correct,  then  I 
must  admit  that  they  have  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint— the  only  real  aggression  which  the 
North  ever  inflicted  on  them.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  for  two  centuries  the  North  has 
mainly  contributed  to  secure  to  a  particular  race 
the  whole  advantages  of  this  blissful  condition  of 
slavery;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  imposed  on 
the  white  race  the  cares,  the  troubles,  the  lean 
anxieties  of  freedom.  This  is  a  monopoly  incon- 
sistent with  republican  principles,  and  should  be 
corrected.  If  it  will  save  the  Union,  let  these 
gentlemen  introduce  a  "  compromise,"  by  which 
these  races  may  change  condition  ;  by  which  the 
oppressed  master  may  slide  into  that  happy  state 


where  he  can  stretch  his  sleek  limbs  on  the  sun- 
ny ground  without  fear  of  deranging  his  toilet  ^ 
when  he  will  have  no  care  for  to-morrow ;  an- 
other will  be  bound  to  find  him  meat  and  drink, 
food  and  raiment,  and  provide  for  the  infirmities 
and  helplessness  of  old  age.  Impose,  if  you  please, 
upon  the  other  race,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
former  blessings,  all  those  cares,  and  duties,  and 
anxieties. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  white  man  is  not 
fitted  to  enjoy  that  condition  like  the  black  man. 
Certainly,  at  first,  it  will  be  so.  But  let  not  that 
discourage  him.    He  may  soon  become  so. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  original 
equality  and  identity  of  the  human  race.  I  am 
not  learned  in  those  things,  nor,  unfortunately, 
in  any  other.  But  I  appeal  to  the  learned  men 
of  this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama^  [Mr. 
Hilliard,]  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Mann,] 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Meacham,]  to  say  if  the 
ethnological  researches  of  the  past  and  present 
age — whether  drawn  from  the  physiology  or  the 
philology  of  tribes  and  nations  of  men — do  not  all 
corroborate  the  recorded  fact  that  "  He  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men ;"  and  that  their 
present  great  variety  in  color,  form,  and  intellect, 
is  the  effect  of  climate,  habits,  food,  and  education. 
Let  not  the  white  man  therefore  despair  on  ac- 
count of  the  misfortune  of  his  color.  Homer  in- 
forms us  that  the  moment  a  man  becomes  a  slave, 
he  loses  half  the  man  ;  and  a  few  short  years  of 
apprenticeship  will  expunge  all  the  rest  except 
the  faint  glimmerings  of  an  immortal  soul.  Take 
your  stand,  therefore,  courageously  in  the  swamp, 
spade  and  mattock  in  hand,  and  uncovered,  and 
half-naked,  toil  beneath  the  broiling  sun.  Go 
home  to  your  hut  at  night,  and  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  go  forth  in  the  morning  unwashed  to 
your  daily  labor,  and  a  few  short  years,  or  a  gen- 
eration or  two  at  most,  will  give  you  a  color  that 
will  pass  muster  in  the  most  fastidious  and  pious 
slave  market  in  Christendom.  Your  shape  also 
will  gradually  conform  to  your  condition.  Your 
parched  and  swollen  lips  will  assume  a  chronic 
and  permanent  thickness  of  the  most  approved 
style.  Your  feet,  unconfined  by  shoes,  and  accus- 
tomed to  a  marshy  soil,  will  shoot  out  behind 
and  sideways  until  they  will  assume  the  most  de- 
lightful symmetry  of  slavery.  Deprived  of  all 
education,  cut  off  from  all  ambitious  aspirations, 
your  mind  would  soon  lose  all  foolish  and  per- 
plexing desires  for  freedom;  and  the  whole  man 
would  be  sunk  into  a  most  happy  and  con- 
tented indifference.  And  all  these  faculties,  fea- 
tures, and  color,  would  descend  to  your  fortunate 
posterity  ;  for  no  fact  is  better  established  than 
that  the  accidental  or  acquired  qualities  of  body 
and  mind  are  transmissible,  and  become  heredi- 
tary. True,  your  descendants  will  be  black,  stu- 
pid, and  ugly.  But  they  would  only  be  so  many 
incontestable  evidences  of  their  natural  right  and 
fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  state  of  moral, 
political,  and  personal  happiness ! 

Among  others,  numerous  clergymen  are  found 
defending  this  institution,  and  praising  its  com- 
forts and  advantages.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
duced them  to  defend  tyranny  in  the  time  of  the 
Charleses,  and  the  Jameses;  to  maintain  the 
divine  right  of  Kings ;  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance;  and  to 
anathematize  those  who  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
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the  ,:  Lord's  anointed " — prompts  them  now  to 
take  the  Bide  of  the  oppressor  against  the  op- 
pressed. They  find  the  same  kind  of  argument 
in  the  Scriptures  to  uphold  slavery,  that  they 
then  fouud  to  justify  the  despotism  of  profligate 
Kings.  1  shall  not  answer  their  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous position.  That  has  been  effectually 
done  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Fowler.]  But  I  will  say  that  these 
reverend  parasites  do  more  to  make  infidels  than 
all  the  writings  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Paine. 
If  it  were  once  shown  that  the  Bible  authorized, 
sanctioned,  and  enjoined  human  slavery,  no  good 
man  would  be  a  Christian.  It  contains  no  such 
horrible  doctrine.  But  if  it  did,  it  would  be  con- 
clusive evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  it  is  a  spurious 
imposition,  and  not  the  word  of  the  God  who  is 
the  Father  of  men,  and  no  respecter  of  persons. 

I  have  before  me  a  work  by  clergymen  who 
maintain  the  above  doctrine.  They  descant 
largely  on  the  comforts  of  slavery.  One  of  the 
heads  of  this  pious  discourse  is,  "  Slavery  is  a  bene- 
ficent institution!  " 

I  know  there  are  many  degrees  in  the  miseries 
of  slavery.  Some  masters  treat  their  servants 
with  great  kindness  ;  others  more  severely ;  others 
with  merciless  cruelty,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tions, for  that  alone  governs  their  conduct.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  suffering,  he 
must  have  a  callous  heart  who  can  speak  of  the 
beneficence  of  slavery. 

Dante,  by  actual  observation,  makes  hell  con- 
sist of  nine  circles,  the  punishments  of  each  in- 
creasing in  intensity  over  the  preceding.  Those 
doomed  to  the  first  circle  are  much  less  afflicted 
than  those  in  the  ninth,  where  are  tortured  Luci- 
fer and  Judas  Iscariot — and  I  trust,  in  the  next 
edition,  will  be  added,  the  Traitors  to  Liberty. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  in  degree,  all 
from  the  first  circle  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  is 
hell — cruel,  desolate,  abhorred,  horrible  hell ! 
If  I  might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  would 
advise  these  reverend  perverters  of  Scripture  to 
devote  their  subtlety  to  what  they  have  proba- 
bly more  interest  in — to  ascertaining  and  demon- 
strating (perhaps  an  accompanying  map  might  be 
useful)  the  exact  spot  and  location  where  the 
most  comfort  might  be  enjoyed — the  coolest  cor- 
ner in  the  Lake  that  burns  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone ! 

But  not  only  by  honorable  gentlemen  in  this 
House,  and  right  honorable  gentlemen  in  the 
other,  but  throughout  the  country,  the  friends  of 
Liberty  are  reproached  as  ''  transcendentalists 
and  fanatics."  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  terms 
in  such  connection.  There  can  be  no  fanatics  in 
the  cause  of  genuine  Liberty.  Fanaticism  is  ex- 
cessive zeal.  There  may  be,  and  have  been,  fanat- 
ics in  false  religion ;  in  the  bloody  religion  of 
the  heathen.  There  are  fanatics  in  superstition. 
But  there  can  be  no  fanatics,  however  warm  their 
zeal,  in  true  religion,  even  although  you  sell  your 
goods,  and  bestow  your  money  on  the  poor,  and 
go  and  follow  your  Master.  There  may  be,  and 
every  hour  shows  around  me,  fanatics  in  the  cause 
of  false  liberty — that  infamous  liberty  which  jus- 
tifies hum  m  bondage ;  that  liberty  whose  corner- 
stone is  slavery."  But  there  can  be  no  fanati- 
cism, however  high  the  enthusiasm,  in  the  cause 
of  rational,  universal  Liberty — the  liberty  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  the  same  censure  which  the  Egyptian 


tyrant  cast  upon  those  old  abolitionists,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  when  they  "  agitated  "  for  freedom, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  bade 
him  let  the  people  go. 

But  we  are  told  by  these  pretended  advocates 
of  Liberty  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  that 
those  who  preach  Freedom  here  and  elsewhere 
are  the  slave's  worst  enemies;  that  it  makes  the 
slaveholder  increase  their  burdens,  and  tighten 
their  chains;  that  more  cruel  lnws  are  enacted 
since  this  agitation  began  in  183.7  Sir,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  fact.  I  will  send  to  the 
Clerk,  and  ask  him  to  read  a  law  of  Virginia, 
enacted  more  than  fifty  years  before  this  agitation 
began.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of 
Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  "pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  passed  on  the  5th  day  of 
February,  1808." 

Sec.  xxiv.  "  And  that  when  any  slave  shall  be  no- 
toriously guilty  of  going  abroad  in  the  night,  or 
running  away  and  laying  out,  and  cannot  be  reclaimed 
from  such  disorderly  courses  by  common  methods  of 
punishment,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  County  Court, 
upon  complaint  and  proof  thereof  to  them  made  by  the 
owner  of  such  slave,  to  order  and  direct  such  punish- 
mtnt  by  dismembering,  or  any  other  way,  not  touch- 
ing life,  as  the  Court  shall  think  fit.  And  if  such 
slave  shall  die  by  means  of  such  dismembering,  no 
forfeiture  or  punishment  shall  be  thereby  incurredP 

I  have  had  that  law  read,  to  see  if  any  gentle- 
man can  turn  me  to  any  more  cruel  laws  passed 
since  the  "  agitation."  I  did  not  read  it  myself, 
though  found  on  the  pages  of  Old  Virginia's  law 
books,  lest  it  should  make  the  modest  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Millson]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Stanly]  and  his 
gray-headed  negro,  blush ! 

[Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia.  That  law  is  repealed, 
or  not  now  in  force.] 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then  I  am  glad  that  the  agita- 
tion has  produced  some  amelioration  of  your  laws, 
although  T  still  find  it  on  your  statute-book* 

But  suppose  it  were  true  that  the  masters  had 
become  more  severe ;  has  it  not  been  so  with  ty- 
rants in  every  age?  The  nearer  the  oppressed  is 
to  freedom,  and  the  more  hopeful  his  struggles, 
the  tighter  the  master  rivets  his  chains.  Moses 
and  Aaron  urged  the  emancipation  of  the  en- 
slaved Jews.  Their  master  hardened  his  heart. 
Those  fanatical  abolitionists,  guided  by  Heaven, 
agitated  anew.  Pharaoh  increased  the  burden 
of  the  slaves.  He  required  the  same  quantity 
of  brick  from  them  without  straw,  as  when  the 
straw  had  been  found  them.  They  were  seen 
dispersed  and  wandering  to  gather  stubble,  to 
make  out  their  task.  They  failed,  and  were 
beaten  with  stripes.  Moses  was  their  worst  ene- 
my, according  to  these  philanthropic  gentlemen. 
Did  the  Lord  think  so,  and  command  him  to  de- 
sist, lest  he  should  injure  them  1  No  ;  he  directed 
him  to  agitate  again,  and  demand  the  abolition 
of  slavery  from  the  King  himself.  That  great 
slaveholder  still  hardened  his  heart,  and  refused. 
The  Lord  visited  him  with  successive  plagues — 
lice,  frogs,  locusts,  thick  darkness — until,  as  the 
agitation  grew  higher,  and  the  chains  were  tighter 
drawn,  he  smote  the  first-born  of  every  house  in 
Egypt ;  nor  did  the  slaveholder  relax  the  grasp 

*  I  do  not  find  that  this  law  is  repealed.  But  it  is  most 
probably  not  often  executed,  since,  as  shown  by  the  Hor\. 
Mr.  Meade,  Virginia  has  become  a  breeding  State. 


on  bis  victims,  until  there  was  wailing  through- 
out the  whole  land,  over  one  dead  in  every  fam- 
ily, from  the  King  that  sat  on  the  throne  to  the 
captive  in  the  dungeon.  So  I  fear  it  will  be  in 
this  land  of  wicked  slavery.  You  have  already 
among  you  what  is  equivalent  to  the  lice  and  the 
locusts,  that  wither  up  every  green  thing  where 
the  foot  of  slavery  treads.  Beware  of  the  final 
plague.  And  you,  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  who 
are  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  people,  take  care 
that  your  works  testify  to  the  purity  of  your  in- 
tentions, even  at  some  cost.  Take  care  that  your 
door-posts  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fice, that  when  the  destroying  angel  goes  forth,  as 
go  forth  he  will,  he  may  pass  you  by. 

Aside  from  the  principle  of  Eternal  Right,  I 
will  never  consent  to  the  admission  of  another 
slave  State  into  the  Union,  (unless  bound  to  do  so 
by  some  constitutional  compact,  and  I  know  of 
none  such,)  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  slave 
representation.  By  the  Constitution,  not  only  the 
States  now  in  the  Union,  but  all  that  may  here- 
after be  admitted,  are  entitled  to  have  their  slaves 
represented  in  Congress,  five  slaves  being  counted 
equal  to  three  white  freemen.  This  is  unjust  to 
the  free  States,  unless  you  allow  them  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  compound  ratio  of  persons  and 
property.  There  are  twenty-five  gentlemen  on 
this  floor  who  are  virtually  the  representatives  of 
slaves  alone,  having  not  one  free  constituent. 
This  is  an  outrage  on  every  representative  prin- 
ciple, which  supposes  that  representatives  have 
constituents,  whose  will  they  are  bound  to  obey, 
and  whose  interest  they  protect. 

The  slave  representation  should  not  be  in- 
creased, for  it  already  possesses  a  power  danger- 
ous to  the  Constitution.  In  the  Senate,  slavery 
has  the  power  to  reject  all  nominations  to  office 
who  are  not  obedient  to  the  institution.  That 
power  is  exercised.  The  real  leader  of  that  body, 
a  Senator  from  Mississippi,  not  long  since,  frank- 
ly declared  in  debate,  that  he  would  vote  for  no 
nominee  who  was  tinctured  with  anti-slavery  doc- 
trines, or  who  had  active  friends  that  were.  This 
power  was  notoriously  and  successfully  brought 
to  bear,  several  years  since,  against  a  distinguish- 
ed and  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  nominated  to 
an  office  far  below  his  merits,  because  he  had 
spoken  evil  of  the  "  dark  spirit  of  slavery."  Thus 
are  Northern  men  held  in  duress ! 

This  power  demands  from  Congress  "compro- 
mises" which  shall  increase  its  influence.  Sir,  this 
word  "compromise,"  when  applied  to  human 
rights,  and  constitutional  rights,  I  abhor.  We 
are  not  asked,  but  commanded,  to  compromise 
away  the  Constitution.  It  is  well  known  that, 
when  Congress  assembled  here,  a  large  majority 
of  its  members,  as  well  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  were  in  favor  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories,  and  admitting  no  new  slave  States 
into  the  Union.  It  is  a  vital  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  the  will  of  a  majority  shall  govern. 
But  terror,  treason,  threats,  are  used  to  compel 
the  majority  to  yield  to  a  turbulent  minority. 
The  violence  of  passion,  the  recklessness  of  am- 
bition, and  the  corruption  of  party,  are  all  used  to 
bring  about  this  "compromise"  of  constitutional 
right.  He  who  regards  his  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  cannot  thus  surrender. 

I  shall  not  now  particularly  refer  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  most  extraordinary  conspiracy 
against  liberty  in  the  Senate,  called  the  Compro- 


mise bill,  ff  it  should  survive  its  puerperal  fever, 
we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  knocking 
the  monster  in  the  head.  I  pass  over  what  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the  "  ten  million  bribe,"  which 
was  evidently  inserted  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  create  public  opinion  on  'change,  and  carry  the 
bill. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  propitiate  Virginia  by 
giving  her  $200,000,000  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury, the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If  this 
sum  were  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing the  freedom  of  her  slaves,  large  as  it  is,  it 
should  have  my  hearty  support.  It  is,  I  think,  at 
least  fifty  millions  more  than  would  pay  for  them 
all  at  a  fair  market  price.  But  it  is  designed  for 
no  purpose  of  emancipation.  The  cool-headed, 
cool-hearted,  philosophic  author  had  no  such 
"transcendental"  object.  It  is  to  be  specifically 
appropriated  to  exile  her  free  people  of  color, 
and  transport  them  from  the  land  of  their  birth 
to  the  land  of  the  stranger  !  Sir,  this  is  a  propo- 
sition not  "  fit  to  be  made." 

[Mr.  Averett  of  Virginia  here  asked,  Did  not 
New  England  sell  slaves?] 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  she  sold,  she  imported 
slaves ;  she  was  very  wicked  ;  she  has  long  since 
repented.     Go  ye  and  do  likewise. 

It  is  my  purpose  nowhere  in  these  remarks  to 
make  personal  reproaches ;  I  entertain  no  ill-will 
towards  any  human  being,  nor  any  brute,  that  I 
know  of,  not  even  the  skunk  across  the  way  to 
which  I  referred.  Least  of  all  would  I  reproach  the 
South.  I  honor  her  courage  and  fidelity.  Even 
in  a  bad,  a  wicked  cause,  she  shows  a  united 
front.  All  her  sons  are  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
human  bondage,  because  it  is  their  cause.  But  the 
North  —  the  poor,  timid,  mercenary,  drivelling 
North  —  has  no  such  united  defenders  of  her 
cause,  although  it  is  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 
None  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  nation  shine 
upon  her  section.  Even  her  own  great  men  have 
turned  her  accusers.  She  is  the  victim  of  low 
ambition — an  ambition  which  prefers  self  to 
country,  personal  aggrandizement  to  the  high 
cause  of  human  liberty.  She  is  offered  up  a  sac- 
rifice to  propitiate  Southern  tyranpy — to  concili- 
ate Southern  treason. 

We  are  told  that  she  has  not  done  her  duty  in 
restoring  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  more  stringent 
laws  must  be  passed  to  secure  that  object.  A  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay] 
says  it  is  the  duty,  not  only  of  officers  in  the  free 
States,  but  of  all  the  people  who  happen  to  be 
present,  to  give  active  aid  to  the  slave-owner  to  run 
down,  arrest,  and  restore  the  man  who  is  fleeing 
from  slavery.  An  equally  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  unites  with 
him  in  denouncing  the  aggressions  of  the  North 
in  this  particular ;  and  they  both  declare  their 
determination  to  vote  for  the  bill,  with  its  amend- 
ments, now  on  file,  and  which  has  become  a  part 
of  the  "  Compromise." 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  at  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  on  the  subject,  and  then  at  the  one 
which  has  enlisted  such  powerful  support.  By 
the  Constitution  alone,  without  any  legislation, 
the  slaveholder  may  go  into  a  free  State,  take 
with  him  such  force  as  he  pleases,  and  take  his 
slave  and  carry  him  back.  If  the  fact  of  his  sla- 
very is  disputed  either  by  the  alleged  slave  or 
any  one  for  him,  the  claimant  may  issue  his  writ 
de  homine  repligiando,  and  unless  the  defendant 


gives  ample  bail  for  his  forthcoming  on  the  final 
issue,  and  for  the  piyment  of  all  ooBts  and  dam- 
ages, (which  include  the  value  of  his  services  in 
the  mean  time.)  the  plaintiff  may  take  him  into 
his  possession,  and  retain  him  until  final  trial  by 
a  court  and  jury.  Is  not  this  sufficient  ?  It  is  all 
the  right  which  he  would  have  if  he  claims 
property  in  a  horse,  or  other  property  which  he 
might  allege  had  strayed  over  the  line.  Why 
should  he  have  any  greater  right  when  he  claims 
property  in  man  ?  Is  a  man  of  so  much  less  value 
than  a  horse,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  protection  of  the  law?  Sir,  in  my 
judgment,  the  remedy  ought  to  be  left  where  the 
Constitution  places  it,  without  any  legislation ; 
that  the  odious  law  of  1793  ought  to  be  repealed. 

By  that  law,  the  slaveholder  may  not  only  seize 
his  slave  and  drag  him  back,  but  he  may  command 
the  aid  of  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Court;  take  his  alleged  slave  before  the  judge, 
and  after  summary  examination,  without  trial  by 
jury,  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  property ;  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  removal,  is  conclusive  of  his 
slavery,  takes  away  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  sends  the  victim  to 
hopeless  bondage.  If  an  inhabitant  of  a  free  State 
sees  a  wretched  fugitive,  who  he  learns  is  fleeing 
from  bondage,  and  gives  him  a  meal  of  victuals  to 
keep  him  from  starving,  and  allows  him  to  sleep 
in  his  out-house,  although  his  master  is  not  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars.  A  judge  in  Penn- 
sylvania lately  held  that  a  worthy  citizen  of 
Indiana  county  incurred  such  penalty  by  giving  a 
cup  of  water  and  a  crust  of  breid  to  a  famishing 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  fleeing  from  bondage. 
A  slave  family  escaped  from  Maryland ;  went  into 
Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  and  obtained  the  reluc- 
tant consent  of  a  worthy  farmer  to  sleep  in  his 
hay-loft.  Their  owner  .did  not  pursue  them  for  a 
week  afterwards.  It  was  held  by  a  State  court 
that  the  farmer  was  liable  for  the  full  value  of 
the  slaves,  beside  the  $500  penalty,  and  a  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  $2,000  and  costs.  Such  are 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1793  now  in 
force,  which  these  great  expounders  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  hold  to  be  too  mild  !  And  more 
stringent  laws  are  to  be  passed  to  punish  North- 
ern men  who  have  a  heart ! 

The  law  which  they  propose  to  support  doubles 
all  these  penalties.  But  that  is  not  its  most  obnox- 
ious feature.  It;  expressly  recognises  slavery  in 
the  Territories. 

In  section  1  it  provides,  "  That  when  a  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  Territory 
6hall  escape  into  any  other  of  said  States  or  Terri- 
tories," &c. 

We  have  no  Territories  except  New  Mexico 
and  California,  both  of  which  are  free  by  their 
present  laws.  This  bill  recognises  slaves  capable 
of  fleeing  from  "Territories,"  and  extends  the 
fugitive  laws  to  them.  This  settles  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  most  effectually,  and  seems  to  render  it 
necessary  somewhat  to  strengthen  and  "  reenact 
the  will  of  God." 

It  provides  that  the  claimant  may  arrest  such 
alleged  fugitive,  <fand  take  him  or  her  before 
any  judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  or  before  any  marshal,  commis- 
sioner, or  clerk  of  such  court,  or  any  postmaster 
of  the  United  States,  or  collector  of  the  customs 
residing  or  being  within  such  State  where  such 


seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made;  and  upon  proof 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge,  commissioner, 
clerk,  marshal,  postmaster,  or  collector,  as  the  case 
may  be,  either  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit  taker, 
before  and  certified  by  any  person  authorized  to  admin- 
ister an  oath,  that  the  person  so  seized  owes  service 
or  labor,  &c,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge, 
marshal,  postmaster.  &c,  to  give  a  certificate  to 
such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  which 
6hall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  such  fugi- 
tive to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  or  she 
may  have  fled." 

An  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen  provides,  that  the  claimant  may  make 
up  a  record  before  a  court  in  his  own  State,  with- 
out notice  to  the  alleged  fugitive,  proving  his  sla- 
very and  absconding ;  and,  on  producing  this  before 
the  High  Court  of  Tide  Waiters  or  Postmasters, 
it  shall  be  taken  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
facts ;  and  on  the  production  of  which,  those  offi- 
cers are  required  to  give  the  certificate  of  slavery. 
These  are  most  extraordinary  tribunals.  These 
are  awful  trials.  Clerks  of  courts,  marshals,  col- 
lectors, and  township  postmasters,  are  transformed 
into  high  justiciaries,  whose  signature  to  a  prepar- 
ed certificate  is  to  be  conclusive  of  the  liberty  of 
human  beings  !  They  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
law  and  the  evidence  ;  and  from  their  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  habeas  corpus  i3  annulled ; 
the  trial  by  jury  denied.  The  evidence,  which 
they  are  bound  to  hold  conclusive,  may  be  made 
up  ex  parte,  by  affidavit  or  record,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  party  whose  safety  is  involved  in 
it.  If,  on  his  arrest,  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  was  born  free,  and  had  resided  in  a  free 
State  all  his  life,  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  it. 
These  ex.  parte  records  close  his  mouth,  and  stop 
up  judicial  ears.  These  learned  judges — these 
tide  waiters  and  country  postmasters,  who  make 
no  pretensions  to  legal  learning,  are  compelled, 
not  to  judge,  but  to  decide  without  judging,  that 
the  affidavit  of  a  distant  soul-dealer  is  evidence  of 
slavery,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  slave- 
hunter  may  bring  his  postmaster-judge,  as  well  as 
his  proof,  with  him ;  for  the  law  gives  jurisdic- 
tion not  only  to  one  residing  but  being  in  the 
State  where  the  arrest  is  made.  Behold  this 
court  and  jury  to  pass  on  human  liberty ! — an 
overseer,  with  a  power  of  attorney  ;  the  affidavit 
of  a  professional  slave-trader ;  an  itinerant  post- 
master from  Virginia  signing  judgment  in  a  bar- 
room ;  the  defendant,  a  hand-cuffed  negro,  with- 
out counsel,  witnesses,  or  judge.  Verily,  a  second 
Daniel  has  come  to  judgment. 

A  decree  thus  obtained,  without  a  jury  tqjjass 
on  the  facts,  is  to  conclude  the  rights  of  man,  and 
silence  the  law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay]  wishes  further  to  make  it  the  duty  of  all 
by-standers  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  fugitives  ;  to 
join  the  chase  and  run  down  the  prey.  This  is 
asking  more  than  my  constituents  will  ever  grant. 
They  will  strictly  abide  by  the  Constitution. 
The  slaveholder  may  pursue  his  slave  among 
them  with  his  own  foreign  myrmidons,  unmolest- 
ed, except  by  their  frowning  scorn.  But  no  law 
that  tyranny  can  pass  will  ever  induce  them  to 
join  the  hue  and  cry  after  the  trembling  wretch 
who  has  escaped  from  unjust  bondage.  Their 
fair  land,  made  by  nature  and  their  own  honest 
toil  as  fertile  and  as  lovely  as  the  vale  of  Tampe3 
shall  never  become  the  hunting-ground  on  which 
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the  bloodhounds  of    Slavery  shall  course  their 
prey,  and  command  them  to  join  the  hunt. 

Sir,  this  tribunal  would  be  more  odious  than  the 
Star  Chamber — these  officers  more  hateful  than 
the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition. 

Can  the  free  North  stand  this?  Can  New 
England  stand  it  ?  Can  Massachusetts  stand  it? 
If  she  can,  she  has  but  one  step  further  to  take 
in  degradation,  and  that  is  to  deliver  her  own  sons 
in  chains  to  Southern  masters !  What  would  the 
bold  Barons  of  Runnymede  have  said  to  such  de- 
fenders of  Liberty  ?  What  would  the  advocates 
of  English  freedom,  at  any  time,  have  said  to 
those  who  would  strike  down  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  those  vital 
principles  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  ? 
They  would  have  driven  them  forth  as  enemies 
in  disguise. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  of  the  temerity  of  these  re- 
marks. I  know  how  little  effect  they  will  have, 
coming  from  so  obscure  a  quarter,  and  being 
opposed  by  the  mighty  influences  that  create  pub- 
lic opinion.  I  was  struck  with  the  sound  sense  of 
the  remark  made  to-day  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gentry.]  He  said  that  the 
"  Compromise"  bill  was  winning  favor  with  the 
People,  most  of  whom  had  never  read  it,  merely 
because  it  ia  advocated  by  great  names  in  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  confide. 

Late  events  have  convinced  me  that  it  were 
better  in  republican,  representative  Governments, 
where  the  People  are  to  judge  and  decide  on  eve- 
ry measure,  if  there  were  no  great,  overshadow- 
ing names,  to  give  factitious  force  to  their  views, 
and  lead  the  public  mind  captive.  If  the  People 
were  to  put  faith  in  no  man's  argument,  they 
would  examine  every  question  for  themselves,  and 
decide  according  to  their  intrinsic  merit.  The 
errors  of  the  Small  do  but  little  harm;  those  of  the 
Great  are  fatal.  Had  Lucifer  been  but  a  common 
angel,  instead  of  the  Chief  of  the  morning  stars, 
he  had  not  taken  with  him  to  perdition  the  third 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  spread  disunion  and 
discord  in  celestial,  and  sin  and  misery  in  earthly 
places. 

Sir,  so  long  as  man  is  vain  and  fallible;  so  loBg 
as  great  men  have  like  passions  with  others,  and, 
as  in  republics,  are  surrounded  with  stronger 
temptations,  it  were  better  for  themselves  if  their 
fame  acquired  no  inordinate  height,  until  the 
grave  had  precluded  error.  The  errors  of  ob- 
scure men  die  with  them,  and  cast  no  shame  on 
their  posterity.    How  different  with  the  Great ! 

How  much  better  had  it  been  for  Lord  Bacon, 
that  greatest  of  human  intellects,  had  he  never, 
during  his  life,  acquired  glory,  and  risen  to  high 
honors  in  the  State,  than  to  be  degraded  from  them 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  How  much  better 
for  him  and  his,  had  he  lived  and  died  unknown, 
than  to  be  branded  through  all  future  time  as 
the 

"  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  ? " 
So  now,  in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  liberty,  if  any 
of  the  renowned  men  of  this  nation  should  betray 
her  cause,  it  were  better  that  they  had  been  un- 
known to  fame.  It  need  not  be  hoped  that  the 
brightness  of  their  past  glory  will  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  or  illumine  the  pages  of  impartial  his- 
tory. A  few  of  its  rays  may  still  linger  on  a 
fading  sky ;  but  they  will  soon  be  whelmed  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness.  For  unless  progressive 
civilization,  and  the  increasing  love  of  freedom 


throughout  the  Christian  and  civilized  world,  are 
fallacious,  the  Sun  of  Liberty,  of  universal  liberty, 
is  already  above  the  horizon,  and  fast  coursing  to 
his  meridian  splendor,  when  no  advocate  of  sla- 
very, no  apologist  of  slavery,  can  look  upon  his 
face  and  live. 


Note. — Since  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  have 
read  a  very  able  work   by  Rev.   Moses  Stuart,  ^ 

lately  theological  professor  at  Andover.  He 
speaks  of  the  "  blessings  and  comforts  "  of  slavery. 
He  says,  "  Christ  doubtless  felt  that  slavery  might 
be  made  a  very  tolerable  condition — nay,  even  a  bles- 
sing to  such  as  were  shiftless  and  helplessP — Page  46. 
This  is  flattering  to  the  poor  !  His  work  is  able, 
and  contains  a  very  glowing  eulogy  on  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  and  rather  a  faint  one  on  the 
Bible.  His  object  seems  to  be  to  prove  from 
Scripture  the  lawful  and  just ;  and  the  unlawful 
and  unjust  character  of  slavery.  He  proves  that 
as  soon  as  Moses  and  his  people  had  got  out  of 
bondage,  they  turned  kidnappers.  The  first  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  book  prove,  by  numerous  Scrip- 
tural texts,  that  slavery  being  instituted  by  God 
in  old  times,  and  sanctioned  by  Paul  and  the 
Apostles,  is  not  sinful — not  malum  in  se;  and  he 
lectures  the  North,  and  exhorts  them  to  forbear- 
ance towards  their  Southern  brethren,  many  of 
whom  he  knows  to  be  true  Christians,  as  he  once 
visited  Charleston,  and  was  treated  with  great 
kindness,  respect,  and  hospitality. 

After  having  fully  proved  the  divine  nature  of 
slavery,  and  the  unchristian  character  of  those 
who  revile  Mr.  Webster  and  the  South,  and  send 
him  anonymous  letters,  he  takes  a  look  at  the 
other  side,  and  addresses  himself  to  slave- 
holders ;  and  with  great  clearness  and  ability, 
(though  in  a  short  space,)  demonstrates  from  the 
New  Testament  that  slavery  is  a  most  sinful  and 
wicked  institution,  malum  in  se,  and  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  God !  He  clearly  proves,  not 
only  from  Scripture,  but  aliunde,  that  "  all  men 
are  of  one  blood,"  and  equal.    Page  103,  he  says  \ 

of  slavery,  "  It  is  a  glaring  contradiction  of  the 
first  and  fundamental  principle,  not  only  of  the 
Bible,  which  declares  that  all  men  are  of  one 
blood,  but  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  avers  that  all  men  are  born  with  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
The  South  have  universally  subscribed  to  this,  as 
well  as  the  North." 

Same  page — "  And  if  all  this  be  true,  then  for 
one  part  of  mankind  to  enslave  another,  stands  on 
the  single  ground  of  might  prevailing  over  right — 
neither  the  law  of  love,  nor  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  permits  any  man  to  act  on  such  ground 
and  be  guiltless  before  GodP     {Malum  in  se) 

He  speaks  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  slavery ; 
declares  it  to  be  a  virtual  state  of  concubinage, 
which  is  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
slave  property.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  this 
from  what  he  saw  in  the  South,  the  mixed  colors 
&c.  Says  it  pervades  married  as  well  as  single 
life ;  and,  turning  sharp  upon  his  Southern  i 
friends,  exclaims — "Retribution  begins  here  in 
this  life;  but,  0!  what  will  it  be  in  the  life  to 
come  ?  "  "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers,  God  will 
judgeP — Heb.  xiii,  4. 

Fie !  friend  Stuart!  " Speak  evil  of  no  man," 
as  you  say  to  Northern  Abolitionists.  How  im- 
partial !    Verily,  this  Moses  is  a  fair  man. 


THE    COMPROMISE   BILL 

SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  BELL,  OF  TENNESSEE, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JULY  3  AND  5,  1850, 

On  trie  BUI  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  the  establishment  of  Territorial 
Governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  settle- 
ment of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries. 


Mr.  BELL  said:  Mr."  President,  1  am  admon- 
ished, by  the  proceedings  of  the  morning,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  •Wffas 
'[Mr.  Houston]  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  thai 
this  subject  is,  from  day  to  day,  becoming  more 
complicated,  and  new  difficulties  interposed  to  any 
harmonious  adjustment.  Interests  and  passions 
and  topics  are  introduced  and  appealed  to,  in  my 
judgment,  neither  appropriate  nor  well  timed.  1 
shall  be  compelled  to  treat  the  subject,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  others  have  treated  it,  however  alien  to 
my  feeling  and  views  of  strict  propriety.  1  can- 
not hear  allusions  and  commentaries  made  upon 
the  course  and  conduct  of  a  high  officer  of  the 
Government,  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  with 
whom  1  am  politically  connected,  and  in  whose 
character  I  think  the  country  itself  has  a  deep 
stake,  without  taking  some  notice  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  submit. 

From  the  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  perceived 
that  no  peace  would  be  made  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  by  the  late  Administration  without  a 
further  acquisition  of  territory,  I,  in  common  with 
others,  had  a  pretty  clear  perception  of  the  dissen- 
sions likely  to  grow  out  of  it;  and,  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  there  were 
two  points  in  the  policy  which  it  became  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue,  if  we  would  preserve  the  har- 
mony, and  perhaps  the  peace,  of  the  country, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  were  cardinal  and  imper- 
ative: first,  that  all  the  questions  connected  with 
the  new  Territories  3hould  be  adjusted  as  speedily 
as  possible;  and,  secondly,  that  the  adjustment, 
when  made,  should  be  final  and  irrevocable,  leav- 
ing no  open  questions  to  irritate  and  fester  in  the 
public  mind.  For  these  reasons  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  was  called  the  Clayton  compromise 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  objection  interposed  to  my 
mind,  growing  out  of  the  bad  policy  of  throwing 
upon  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  a  question  in  its  na- 
ture political,  and  giving  rise  to  such  intensity  of 
interest  and  excitement,  I  believed  the  adoption  of 
that  measure  would  only  postpone,  to  an  indefi- 
nite period,  the  decision  of  a  controversy  which, 
all  the  while,  would  be  assuming  a  more  and  more 
aggravated  complexion.  Still  the  question  re- 
curred, upon  what  plan  could  these  questions  be 
promptly,  finally,  and  irrevocably  settled  ?  At  the 
last  Congress  I  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclu- 
sion, of  which  I  afforded  full  evidence  in  debate  on 
this  floor,  that  the  extraordinary  measure  of  bring- 
ing these  Territories  ijtto  ui>3.  Union  as  a  State  or 
States,  and  allowing  &*?.  inhabitants  to  settle  for 
themselves  the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery, 
as  their  interests  and  sentiments  should  dictate, 
was  justifiable,  under  the  extraordinary  circum- 


stances in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  measure  in  our  power  to  adopt,  which  prom- 
sed  to  accomplish  the  twofold  duty  of  giving  to 
these  Territories  the  immediate  protection  of  an 
organized  civil  government,  and  of  repressing  the 
growing  dissensions  between  the  North  and  the 
South;  and  at  the  same  time  violate  no  principle  of 
the  Constitution  and  no  well-settled  sentiment  of 
right  or  justice.  As  some  hard  blows  have  been 
dealt  against  those  who  have  favored  this  plan  of 
settlement,  and  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  return 
them  with  interest  before  I  have  done,  I  desire 
those  gentlemen  of  the  last  Congress  who  agreed 
with  me  upon  this  subject,  but  whose  names  do  not 
so  appear  upon  record,  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

As  to  my  individual  opinions  upon  this  subject, 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  these  distracting  ques- 
tions which  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  never 
having  had  any  confident  hope  or  expectation  that 
slavery  would,  under  any  circumstances,  find  its 
way  into  these  Territories,  any  plan  of  adjustment 
which  involves  no  violation  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  which  promises  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country,  would  be  acceptable  to  me. 
With  these  limitations,  I  am  free  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  any  arrangement,  no  matter  by  whom 
suggested  or  brought  forward;  and  1  would  be  the 
last  to  seek  to  embarrass  any  plan  of  adjustment 
which  held  out  a  reasonable  hope  of  restoring  har- 
mony to  the  country,  by  insisting  upon  any  fa- 
vorite measure  of  my  own. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  measure  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  have  up  to  this  moment  remained  un- 
committed to  it,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  [Mr.  Clay]  knows.  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  patience  and  the  most 
respectful  attention  to  almost  every  word  and  sen- 
timent which  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  va- 
rious gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  Senate 
for  and  against  the  measure.  I  have,  in  every  in- 
stance 1  believe,  voted  for  those  propositions  to 
amend  the  bill  which,  in  the  judgment  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters,  were  calculated  to  recommend 
it  to  the  favor  of  the  Senate  and  the  country,  and 
against  those  which  it  was  supposed  would  preju- 
dice its  chance3  for  success.  1  have,  at  the  same 
time,  voted  against  the  separation  of  the  several 
propositions  united  in  this  bill,  having  no  scruples 
as  to  the  propriety  of  uniting  several  distinct  prop- 
ositions in  the  same  bill,  when  a  great  public  good 
is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  ir,  however  op- 
posed such  a  cours?  may  be  to  general  parlia- 
mentary law  and  usage.  But  while  I  have  thus 
contributed  to  sustain  the  measure,  it  has  at  no 
time  met  my  cordial  approval.  J  have  beei  rather 
actuated,  in  my  course,  by  the  hope  that  it  would 
yet  assume  a  shape  which  would  recommend  it 
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snore  strongly  both  to  my  own  judgment  and  to 
that  of  the  country,  than  by  any  particular  favor 
or  partiality  to  its  provisions  as  they  now  stand. 

The  country,  Mr.  President,  desires  and  expects 
aome  adjustment  of  these  distracting  questions  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  mode  of 
adjustment  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  one 
aection  of  the  country  would  not  be  equally  so  to 
the  other;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  no  scheme  of 
settlement  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  adopt  can 
secure  entire  satisfaction  and  harmony.  But 
whatever  we  do  should  hold  out  some  rational 
prospect  of  general  content  and  acquiescence.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration  held 
out  this  salutary  assurance,  that  alone  would  com- 
mend it  to  my  hearty  support;  but,  sir,  I  cannot 
be  led  into  an  unhesitating  and  zealous  support  of 
this  measure,  by  the  oft-repeated  and  confident 
declarations  of  its  more  ardent  friends,  that  it  will 
quiet  the  dissension  and  restore  harmony  to  the 
country,  when  I  see  all  around  me,  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  country,  in  the  public  press,  the  elements  of 
continued  agitation  and  discord;  the  evidences  of 
renewed  conflicts  on  the  subject  of  these  Territo- 
ries. What  rational  hope  can  be  indulged  that  a 
measure  which  is  scarcely  able  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  either  branch  of  Congress; 
which  is  opposed  with  equal  fierceness  and  obsti- 
nacy by  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  both  North  and  South,  will  bring  that 
healing  upon  its  wings  which  its  friends  have  so 
confidently  predicated  of  it?    The  cry  is  peace! 

Eeace!  give  us  this  measure  and  the  interrupted 
armony  of  the  country  will  be  restored;  but,  sir, 
I  fear  there  will  be  no  peace,  no  permanent  con- 
cord and  harmony,  whatever  lulling  influence  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  might  have,  for  a  time, 
upon  the  surging  elements  of  popular  opinion  and 
sentiment,  North  and  South. 

It  is  well  known,  Mr.  President,  to  my  particu- 
lar friends,  that  the  plan  of  adjustment  reported  by 
the  select  committee  was  regarded  by  me  as  defi- 
cient in  comprehensiveness;  that  it  assumed  a 
basis  of  settlement  in  regard  to  these  Territories 
too  narrow  and  restricted  to  secure  the  great  ob- 
jects of  permanent  peace  and  harmony.  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  it  should  have  embraced  every  ques- 
tion connected  with  those  Territories,  including 
Texas.  All  ground  of  future,  as  well  as  present 
discord,  should  be  removed.  Permit  me  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  1  had  cherished  the  hope  that 
those  gentlemen  who,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  session,  have  taken  the  lead  upon  this  great 
subject,  would  have  extended  their  views  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  present  measure;  that  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  permanent  scheme  would 
have  been  matured  by  them.  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect this  from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  Foote,]  to  whose  indefatigable  energies 
and  talents  we  were  indebted  for  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  I  had  aright  to  expect  this  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan,  [Mr. 
Cass,]  whose  enlarged  and  liberal  views  upon  many 
points  connected  with  this  subject  elicited  my  ad- 
miration. I  had  a  right  to  expect  this  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mi*.Cla.t,]  whose  advent 
among  us  was  heralded  by  the  annunciation  of  his 
purpose  to  bring  his  ripe  experience,  great  name 
and  influence  to  some  plan  of  adjustment,  that 
would  compose  these  unhappy  questions  forever. 
And  I  had  a  right  to  expect  this  course  from  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts, [Mr.  Webster,]  who,  with  such  noble  in- 
trepidity, has  breasted  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  at 
the  North.  When  the  plan  of  such  gentlemen 
falls  bp  far  short  of  what  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  expect  of  them,  it  is  to  me,  at 
least,  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  and  so,  I  think,  it 
must  prove  to  the  public.  Sir,  when  giants  set 
their  hands  to  a  work,  we  expect  something  more 
than  the  product  of  ordinary  mortals;  something 
more  than  the  mere  expedient  of  a  day,  a  measure 
to  answer  a  temporary  emergency.  Sir,  I  do  not 
mean  to  boast  myself  of  superior  sagacity  and 
wisdom.  I  pretend  to  see  no  further  into  the  fu- 
ture than  any  other  gentleman  of  ordinary  obser- 
vation may  see  if  he  chooses;  but  had  I  the  gifts 
that  others  have;  had  I  the  powers,  like  them,  not 
only  to  control  and  sway  a  listening  Senate,  but 
the  million  without;  had  I  the  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic confidence  that  others  have,  I  never  would  have 
ceased,  from  midwinter  to  this  hour,  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  to  proclaim  my  apprehension 
that  unless  some  plan  of  adjusting  thesfe  distract- 
ing questions  should  be  devised,  more  permanent 
and  comprehensive  in  its  provisions  than  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate,  a  controversy  would  arise 
in  the  South  which  would  shake  the  fabric  of  this 
Union,  solid  as  it  is,  until  its  foundations  shall  be 
moved  or  riven. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
taken  to  task  because  he  would  not  modify  his 
views  upon  this  subject,  communicated  by  his 
message  of  the  24th  of  January,  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  plan  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  Now,  sir,  if  I  were  disposed  to  make 
an  issue  with  the  President  on  this  subject,  I 
would  not  raise  a  question  about  such  a  plan  as 
this;  a  plan  of  such  questionable  utility  and  supe- 
riority. I  would  raise  it  upon  much  broader 
grounds.  I  would  tax  him  and  his  Cabinet,  to- 
gether with  the  honorable  and  distinguished  lead- 
ers upon  this  question  in  the  Senate,  to  whom  I 
have  before  alluded,  with  the  neglect  of  a  great 
occasion  of  settling  all  these  questions  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  securing  quiet  for  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.  I  would  charge  him  and  them 
with  having  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  and  influences  which  may 
never  again  be  presented,  of  healing  these  dissen- 
sions upon  a  basis  so  solid  that  posterity  might 
have  occasion  to  rise  up  and  bless  their  memories. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  at  no  period  of  this 
session  would  such  an  extended  project  of  adjust- 
ment have  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  1  do 
not  believe  it.  Sir,  if  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, when  the  game  was  fairly  afoot;  when  every 
patriotic  mind  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  was 
fully  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  the 
giant  intellects  which  have  expended  their  ener- 
gies upon  the  piece  of  political  joinery  now  before 
us  had  extended  their  views  to  a  more  enlarged 
plan  of  adjustment,  I  believe  it  could  have  been 
carried.  There  would  perhaps  have  been  a  storm. 
The  tempest  would  have  raged  furiously  for  a 
time;  but  who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  en- 
counter it,  in  its  utmost  fury,  when  he  knew  that 
a  calm  must  soon  follow?  I  would  have  been 
content  to  have  witnessed  what  many  would  de- 
nominate a  factious  proceeding;  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  of  forcing 
the  country  to  be  reconciled,  by  settling  this  ques- 
tion on  a  broad,  just,  and  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Presiden  ,  at  an  unlucky  hour,  which  I 
cannot  but  say  I  have  regretted  ever  since,  I  pre- 


aented  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
connected  with  these  Territories,  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  propositions  submitted  by  others,  but  com- 
bined and  modified  by  me  in  such  manner  as  ap- 
peared to  me  at  that  lime  to  embrace  every  question 
which  might  arise  in  the  future.  This  1  did,  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  partial  friends,  who  sup- 
posed that,  coming  from  the  quarter  and  occupying 
the  position  I  did,  and  that,  by  yielding  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others  upon  some  points,  more  substantial 
advantages  might  be  secured  upon  others,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  would  be  ad- 
vanced. I  say  I  regret  this  now,  because,  having 
failed  in  those  advantages  I  had  at  heart,  I  am 
placed  in  a  position  of  apparent  inconsistency. 
The  plan  I  proposed,  as  a  whole,  was  a  compro- 
mise of  my  own  opinions,  and  the  tenor  of  my 
present  argument  will  seem  to  conflict  with  my 
former  views. 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  while  I  notice  some  of  the  objections 
stated  to  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  plan  of 
adjustment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose,  and 
which  failed  to  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  select  committee.  I  proposed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prospective  admission  of  new  States  to 
be  carved  out  of  Texas,  and  to  place  such  admis- 
sion upon  the  ground  of  a  renewed  compact.  To 
this  it  was  objected  by  some,  that  perhaps  Texas 
does  not  desire  to  divide  her  territory;  by  others, 
that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  Texas.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shields]  said  it  would 
be  impolitic  and  injurious,  under  present  circum- 
stances; and  this  proposition  seemed  to  have  the 
assent  of  two  or  three  southern  Senators.  It  was 
also  3aid  that  sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof,  and  that,  perhaps,  Texas  would  never 
raise  the  question. 

En  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Texas  do  s  not 
desire  to  separate  her  territory,  I  will  remark  that 
this  may  be  true  at  the  present  time.  But  Texas 
is  not  to-day  what  she  will  be  to-morrow.  She 
has  a  growing  population,  a  vast  territory,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  be- 
sides upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  proposed 
to  be  ceded  by  this  bill;  a  territory  quite  too  large 
for  the  convenient  government  of  her  people  under 
a  single  State  organization.  Her  western  inhabit- 
ants will  soon  demand  a  separate  government.  Be- 
sides, Texas  has  an  interest  now — the  payment  of 
her  debt  by  the  United  States — which  will,  for  the 
present,  control  her  councils.  Texas  is  scarcely 
free  to  speak  on  this  question  at  the  present  time. 
Her  representatives  are  trammeled;  whatever 
measure  holds  out  the  prospect  of  relieving  her  of 
the  burden  of  her  debt,  however  objectionable  in 
other  respects,  they  must  hesitate  before  they  will 
do  anything  to  embarrass.  The  measure  I  pro- 
posed was  not  designed  to  coerce  Texas  to  assent 
to  it.  The  adjustment — the  pacification — would 
be  complete  on  this  point,  if  by  a  new  compact, 
based  on  the  cession  of  part  of  her  territory  to 
New  Mexico,  it  were  provided  that  new  States, 
whensoever  carved  out  of  her  present  territory, 
with  appropriate  territorial  area  and  population, 
and  with  constitutions  republican  in  form,  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  without  further  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  consequence 
to  the  object  at  present  in  view,  whether  Texas 
should  ever  give  her  assent  to  a  division  of  her 
territory  or  not. 

But  it  is  said  that  Texas  ought  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  movement.  It  is  begging  the  question 
to  say  that  the  people  of  Texas  ought  first  to  de- 


mand the  fulfillment  of  the  guarantees  of  the  an- 
nexation resolutions.  My  proposition  is,  to  pro- 
vide, by  an  irrepealable  and  irrevocable  public  act, 
that  when  the  people  of  Texas  shall  think  proper 
to  move,  what  they  desire  will  already  be  accom- 
plished; so  that  no  issue  can  be  presented  which 
can  disturb  the  Union.  That  Texas  will,  at  no 
very  remote  day,  move  upon  this  subject,  who 
that  knows  anything  of  the  extent  of  her  territo- 
ries, her  increasing  population,  and  the  character 
of  that  population,  can  doubt?  And  as  to  the  ex- 
isting compact,  do  we  not  see  preparations  already 
making  in  advance  at  the  North  for  defeating  its 
fulfillment?  Even  now  it  is  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  the  population,  the  area 
of  the  territory,  and  the  time  of  admission,  will  put 
it  completely  in  the  power  of  a  majority  in  either 
House  of  Congress  to  control  the  whole  subject. 
The  validity  of  the  annexation  resolutions  will  be 
denied  by  but  few;  but  whenever  a  new  State  shall 
be  presented  for  admission,  if  either  the  amount 
of  population,  the  extentof  territory,  or  the  period 
of  application  shall  not  prove  acceptable  to  a  mere 
majority  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  the  meas- 
ure falls  to  the  ground.  Who,  then,  does  not 
perceive,  that  unless  the  popular  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  at  the  North  shall  un- 
dergo a  great  and  radical  change,  the  guarantee 
of  the  annexation  resolutions  will  become  a 
nullity? 

But  it  is  said  to  be  impolitic  and  injurious  for 
Congress  now  to  move  upon  this  subject.  Impol- 
itic now,  when  the  leading  and  patriotic  minds  at 
the  North  admit  the  obligation  of  the  guarantee,  and 
before  agitation  shall  have  had  time  to  consolidate 
an  opposite  sentiment?  Impolitic  now  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  occasion  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion once  and  forever,  and  thus  to  defeat  by  antici- 
pating an  evil?  Impolitic — when  we  see  the  cloud 
in  the  distance,  surcharged  with  the  elements  of 
the  hurricane,  to  provide  a  shelter  from  its  fury 
while  we  may?  If  this  be  impolitic,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  learn  the  time  and  circumstances  which 
would  be  more  propitious.  Will  the  time  be  more 
favorable  when  we  shall  have  admitted  six  or  eight 
additional  free  States? 

But  to  press  this  proposition  now,  it  is  said, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  settlement  of  other  great 
questions  and  issues.  What  other  issues  ?  The 
fugitive  slave  bill?  What  legitimate  connection 
has  the  fugitive  slave  bill  with  the  measures  affect- 
ins;  the  Territories,  or  Texas?  None  v/hatever. 
What  member  of  this  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  be  controlled  in  his  vote  upon 
the  fugitive  slave  bill,  whether  for  or  against  it,  by 
the  fate  which  may  attend  any  proposition  con- 
nected with  California,  New  Mexico,  or  Texas? 
That  is  a  measure  which,  stands  out  by  itself.  It 
is  to  correct  a  source  of  annoyance  on  the  borders 
of  the  free  and  slave  States,  which  every  patriot, 
North  and  South,  will  go  as  far  as  he  can  to  remove. 
The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  the  District 
slave  trade  bill,  which  has  no  manner  of  depend- 
ence upon,  or  connection  with,  any  proposed  ter- 
ritorial arrangements.  The  only  issue,  then,  to 
which  my  proposition  can  be  in  any  way  injurious, 
is  presented  by  the  measure  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate -,  and  with  him  who  supposes  that  the  success 
of  that  measure  will  secure  the  harmony  of  the 
country,  the  argument  is  entitled  to  great  weight; 
but,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  omission  to  em- 
brace thequestions connected  with  new  States  to  be 
carved  out  of  Texas,  will  give  rise  to  an  amount  of 
evil  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  any  good 


which  is  likely  to  attend  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent measure. 

But  it  is  said  that  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  I  admit,  sir,  that  the  evils  of  the 
day  are  great  indeed;  but,  though  we  should  adjust 
upon  terms  generally  satisfactory  every  other 
question  connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
fail  to  settle  this  one,  we  shall  have  done  but  half 
of  our  duty,  nay,  more,  we  shall  have  neglected 
to  adjust,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  can  become 
really  formidable  to  the  Union.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  proposition  submitted  by  me  on 
this  subject  embraced  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Texas  may  never  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  new  States  out  of  her  terri- 
tory. Why,  if  the  increasing  population;  if  the 
growing  inconvenience  of  a  single  State  organiza- 
tion in  so  large  a  territory;  if  the  agitations  to 
which  ambitious  aspirants  to  office  and  honors 
among  her  own  citizens  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  formation  of  new 
States,  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  auxiliary 
interest  throughout  the  States  of  the  South  gener- 
ally, to  insure  such  a  result.  And  I  predict  that 
within  three  years — within  five  at  the  furthest — we 
shall  have  to  meet  this  question  in  Congress,  and 
then  the  present  excitement  will  seem  but  a  summer 
breeze  to  the  hurricane  which  will  sweep  over  the 
land. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  more  di- 
rectly of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  under  debate. 
The  first  proposition  is  to  admit  California  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  I  must  confess  that,  after 
listening  to  the  acute  and  eloquent  speech  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Soule,] 
I  had  some  doubts  raised  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
security  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
public  domain,  and  in  the  mineral  property  espe- 
cially, if  we  should  admit  California  with  her 
present  constitution.  I  am  not  so  clear  that  it 
would  not  be  more  prudent  to  demand  some  more 
reliable  provision  for  the  security  of  these  rights 
than  is  to  be  found  in  that  instrument.  But  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  bill  can  be 
moulded  into  a  form  to  secure  those  other  and 
higher  interests  of  peace  and  harmony,  insecurity 
of  the  public  domain,  including  all  the  riches  of 
the  gold  mines,  should  form  no  insuperable  imped- 
iment to  its  adoption.  As  to  the  exception  taken 
to  the  boundaries  of  California,  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  laid  before  us,  my  views  in  relation 
to  the  policy  of  the  country  in  that  respect  were 
fully  disclosed  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress. 
I  care  not  how  extensive  those  boundaries  may  be. 
I  should  take  no  exception  to  them  had  they  in- 
included  Deseret  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Sari  Joaquin,  together  with 
the  whole  country  south.  Doubtless  at  some 
future  day  California  may  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  States,  but  for  the  present  I  can  perceive 
no  ground  of  wisdom  or  expediency  in  making 
provision  for  more  than  a  single  State.  I  am  sure 
that  the  South  has  no  particular  interest,  in  the 
subdivision  of  the  territory  of  California,  unless 
some  better  prospect  than  I  can  descry  at  present 
were  presented  that  slavery  would  be  established 
in  some  portion  of  it. 

But  great  and  vehement  opposition  and  excep- 
tions have  been  urged  to  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  formation  of  a  State  consti- 
tution by  the  people  of  California.  The  President 
especially  has  been  severely  censured  and  con- 
demned for  the  part  he  is  eaid  to  have  had  in  the 


proceedings  which  led  to  the  formation  of  that  in- 
strument. And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  notice 
the  course  of  an  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,, 
[Mr.  Mason,]  whose  remarks  upon  the  alleged 
interference  of  the  President  in  the  affairs  of  Cali- 
fornia were  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me,  when 
I  consider  how  just  and  considerate  he  usually  is 
in  all  that  he  says.  That  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  for  language  to  give  utterance  to  his 
indignation,  or  to  characterize  in  suitable  terms 
the  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  President.  It  was  monstrous;  it 
was  wanton;  he  had  almost  said  wicked;  and  he 
was  astonished  that  no  more  notice  had  been  taken 
of  his  conduct.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  think  the  honorable  Senator  did  injustice  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  President,  in  these  remarks. 
He  doubtless  supposed  that  he  had  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  strong  sentiments  he  expressed 
upon  this  subject,  but  they  do  not  strike  me  with 
equal  force. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  the  true  history  and  extent 
of  the  President's  interference  in  this  matter  of  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution  for  California? 
Sir,  it  appears  from  authentic  documents,  that  be- 
fore President  Taylor  came  into  office,  or,  at  all 
events,  before  it  is  pretended  that  any  official  or 
other  communication  did  or  could  have  reached 
California  after  his  inauguration,  the  project  of  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution  and  making  ap- 
plication to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  was  seriously  meditated,  and  the  deter- 
mination taken  by  the  officers  in  command  in  that 
Territory — and,  doubtless,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  leading  inhabitants — as  the  most  expedient 
and  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  event  that  Con- 
gress, then  in  session,  should  adjourn  without  pro- 
viding a  territorial  or  other  government  adequate 
to  their  wants.  I  have  the  official  documents  be- 
fore me  in  proof  of  what  I  state,  but  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate  by  reading  them.  I  found  my 
statement  upon  a  letter  of  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  June  20, 
1849,  and  upon  a  similar  communication  from 
General  Riley,  dated  June  30,  1849.  It  thus 
appears,  that  if  President  Taylor  had  forborne 
giving  any  instructions  or  advice,  either  through 
the  officers  in  command  in  California  or  by  special 
agent,  a  convention  would  have  been  called  and  a 
constitution  framed  and  presented  to  Congress  for 
its  sanction.  President  Taylor  is,  therefore,  no 
further  implicated  in  the  proceedings  in  California 
than  that  he  has  approved  the  policy  which  dic- 
tated them,  and  recommended  them  to  Congress 
for  its  consideration. 

But  I  go  further,  and  assert  that  the  President, 
in  approving  the  proceedings  in  California,  was 
doing  no  more  than  conforming  to  the  sentiment 
and  expectation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  North  and  South.  For,  sir,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  Congress,  it  was  predicted  by  members  upon 
this  floor,  and  the  belief  indulged  by  a  still  greater 
number,  that,  if  that  Congress  adjourned  without 
providing  a  government  in  some  form  for  Califor- 
nia, so  great  was  the  influx  of  emigrants  from  the 
States  into  that  Territory,  so  urgent  would  become 
the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  a  regularly-or- 
ganized government,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  view 
of  the  obstacles  that  existed  in  Congress  to  the 
formation  of  a  territorial  government  at  any  time, 
would  form  a  State  constitution,  and  ask  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  State  at  the  ensuing  Con- 
gress.    What  has  taken  place  in  California  is  the 


natural  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  that  people — left  as  they  were  with  a  nu- 
merous and  increasing  population,  assembled  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  without  any  solid  se- 
curity for  life,  or  property,  and  exposed  at  every 
moment  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  broil. 
Were  it  necessary  to  give  strength  to  this  state- 
ment that  I  should  indicate  the  number  of  those 
members  of  the  last  Congress  who  entertained 
this  expectation,  I  could  more  readily  perform  the 
task  by  inquiring  what  individual  Senator  did  not 
anticipate  that  California  would  be  knocking  at 
our  door,  constitution  in  hand,  asking  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
Congress.  I  might  go  even  further,  and  say  that 
there  were  many  patriotic  members,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Congress,  who,  in  despair  of  any  effect- 
ive legislation  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  California,  in  the  U3ual  and  custom- 
ary mode,  looked  to  the  voluntary  formation  of 
a  constitution  by  them,  and  their  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  as  the  only  expedient  by 
which  the  country  could  escape  from  the  embar- 
rassments which  threatened  its  peace  and  har- 
mony. But  suppose,  sir,  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  President  Taylor  originated  the  proceedings 
in  California  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
State  constitution,  or  that,  without  his  encourage- 
ment or  connivance,  no  such  proceeding  would 
have  been  entered  upon — of  what  offence  against 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  his  country  is  he 
guilty?  Where  is  the  ground  for  the  charge  of 
usurpation  ?  What  power  or  authority  has  he  un- 
lawfully assumed?  He  has  erected  no  State  in 
California,  nor  has  he  pretended  to  exercise  such 
authority.  He  has  simply,  and  at  the  furthest, 
recommended  the  people  of  that  Territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  ask  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  He  has  not  sought  to  abridge 
the  powers  of  Congress;  nor  has  he  violated, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  any  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution. What  we  are  in  the  habit  of  denom- 
inating in  debate  the  State  of  California,  is  not 
a  State  of  the  Union;  nor  does  the  government 
now  in  operation  in  California  constitute  the 
slightest  impediment  to  the  fullest  and  freest 
exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  which  the  United  States  has  had  at 
any  time  over  the  people  and  Territory  of  Cali- 
fornia; nor  does  the  State  constitution  presented  to 
us  by  the  people  of  California  carry  with  it  any 
greater  obligation  or  validity,  as  against  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  vested  in  the  United  States,  than  a 
piece  of  waste  paper;  no  more  than  a  similar  in- 
strument formed  by  a  moot  society  of  young  men, 
assembled  to  try  their  hand  in  forming  State  con- 
stitutions, unless  Congress  shall  think  proper  to 
give  it  vitality.  All  that  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia imposes  no  legal  or  constitutional  restraint 
«pon  Congress  whatever  in  the  adoption  of  its 
future  policy.  It  may  freely  either  admit  her  as  a 
State,  or  govern  her  as  a  Territory.  Even  within 
her  own  limits,  her  present  government,  her  legis- 
lative,judicial,  and  ministerial  act3,  derive  all  their 
force  and  validity,  as  between  her  own  inhabit- 
ants, from  their  own  voluntary  consent  and  the 
moral  necessity  of  theircondition.  But,  as  against 
the  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  property  vested  in 
the  United  States,  they  have  no  validity  at  all. 
There  has,  then,  been  no  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  President,  for  no  act  has  been  done  by  him 
tending  or  pretending  to  be  binding  upon  Congress; 
and  this,  I  think,  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
(Senator  from  Virginia,  in  the  same  speech  in  which 


he  indulged  in  such  unqualified  denunciation  of 
the  President.  If  it  be  true,  however,  that  the 
President  ha3  been  guilty  of  a  usurpation  of  au- 
thority, let  me  say  that  this  is  not  the  place  where 
the  charge  should  be  seriously  urged.  The  other 
branch  of  Congress  is  the  place  where  the  charge 
should  originate. 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  point  in  which  he  is  treating  of 
my  remarks,  to  interrupt  him  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation  ?  I  said  this:  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  allowed  to  pass,  without  rebuke, 
the  act  of  his  military  subordinate,  who  had  not 
only  by  his  proclamation  invited  the  occupants  for 
the  time  being  to  possess  themselves  of  the  public 
property,  meaning  the  Territory  of  California,  but 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  act  of  that  military  of- 
ficer in  formally  surrendering  it  into  the  hands  of 
these  occupants,  with  terms  of  congratulation  that 
they  had  acquired  the  public  property  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  to  preserve  for  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  has  thus  animadverted  upon  my  remarks,  to 
say  in  what  mode  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  be  justified,  who  permits  his  military 
subordinates,  intrusted  with  the  public  property 
for  the  time  being/to  surrender  that  property  into 
the  hands  of  those  not  entitled  to  it.  If  that  was 
the  act  of  General  Riley,  either  with  or  without 
Executive  authority,  it  was  done  without  rebuke. 
Mr.  BELL.  What  property  does  the  Senator 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  MASON.  The  Territory  of  California, 
which  the  Constitution  declares  is  property. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  sovereignty,  or  the  fruitful 
domain  ? 

Mr-  MASON.  The  eminent  domain  as  well  as 
the  fruitful  domain;  the  ungranted  lands. 

Mr.  BELL.  My  answer  is,  that  the  President 
has  neither  connived  at  nor  encouraged  any  such 
thing;  no  part  of  the  eminent,  nor  any  portion  of 
the  fruitful  domain,  has  been  surrendered,  except 
you  may  regard  the  plundering  of  the  placers  or 
gold  mines  as  such. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Mr.  BELL.  Well,  you  have  been  plundered 
from  the  date  of  my  political  existence — for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  my  knowledge — 
and  you  are  plundered  every  day  at  home  of  your 
property  in  the  minerals  and  timber  of  the  public 
domain.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  stand  up 
and  propose  some  measure  to  prevent  the  emi- 
grant from  collecting  the  gold  in  the  placers  of 
California?  Why,  if  you  march  your  regiments 
to  those  mines,  your  officers  would  soon  find  them- 
selves without  any  rank  and  file.  Your  ships  of 
war,  with  which  you  attempt  to  guard  your  coast 
and  protect  your  revenue,  are  often  found  without 
seamen.  Does  the  honorable  Senator  think  it  fair 
to  hold  the  President  responsible  for  the  gold  ab- 
stracted from  the  mines  of  California?  If  he  does, 
I  think  his  views  now  expressed  more  unjust,  if 
possible,  than  his  original  charge.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  policy  pursued  by  President  Taylor  in 
California,  in  relation  to  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  was  laid  under  the  late  Administration. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  King]  shakes 
his  head.  The  instructions  given  through  Mr. 
Buchanan,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  were  in  no 
material  respect  departed  from  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration; nor  was  any  change  made  in  the 
civil  government. 

Mr.  KING.  Does  the  Senator  allude  to  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Voorhies? 
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Mr.  BELL.     I  think  that  is  the  one. 

Mr.  KING.  If  the  Senator  examines  the  mat- 
ter, he  will  find  that  it  is  simply  advice  that  they 
should  get  along  as  well  as  they  could,  till  the 
United  States  gave  them  a  territorial  government; 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  What  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
California,  whether  established  by  the  instructions 
of  Secretary  Buchanan  or  of  Secretary  Marcy, 
under  the  late  Administration,  were  changed  by 
General  Taylor  in  no  respect  whatever,  except  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  the  customs  were  concerned, 
and  that  according  to  law.  But,  after  Congress 
had  failed  at  two  successive  sessions  to  provide  a 
territorial  government;  when  scarcely  a  hope  could 
be  indulged  that  the  succeeding  Congress  would 
be  more  successful  in  effecting  that  object,  and 
when  anarchy  and  civil  strife  might  be  justly  ap- 
prehended, the  only  remedy  which  seemed  to  be 
left  to  the  people  of  California  was  to  form  a  State 
constitution  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  General  Taylor  lent  the  influence  of  his 
station  to  this  policy,  so  far  as  to  direct  that  any 
such  measure,  voluntarily  entered  upon  by  the 
people  of  California,  should  not  be  obstructed ,  but 
have  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  United 
States  authorities.  General  Riley  acted  without 
instructions  in  issuing  the  proclamation  for  a  con- 
vention, but  in  this  he  was  only  the  organ  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  acting  as  their  mouth-piece — 
just  aB  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  understood, 
in  a  parliamentary  sense,  to  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Senate,  speaking  under  its  directions,  and  by  its 
orders.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  President's  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  California,  and  of  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  chargeable.  And,  after 
all,  1  repeat  the  question,  what  member  of  the  last 
Congress  did  not  anticipate  that  the  people  of 
California  would  do  just  what  they  have  done, 
present  a  constitution  and  apply  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  ?  Still  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised 
against  both  them  and  the  President,  as  though 
the  whole  proceeding  had  taken  the  country  by 
surprise. 

But,  sir,  it  is  charged  against  General  Taylor 
that  he  cannot  urge  even  a  motive  of  patriotism  as 
an  excuse  for  the  policy  he  has  pursued  in  relation 
to  California.  Even  the  charity  of  mistaken  views 
of  the  public  interest,  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
is  denied  to  him;  but  all  that  he  has  done  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  miserable  and  dastardly  motive  of  seek- 
ing to  escape  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  The  charge  has  been  made  and 
reiterated  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  and  circu- 
lated over  the  country  in  as  many  different  chan- 
nels, that  General  Taylor's  whole  course  and  policy 
upon  this  subject  has  been  the  result  of  a  cowardly 
shrinking  from  personal  and  political  responsi- 
bility, and  a  desire  to  evade  an  open  disclosure  of 
his  real  sentiments  upon  aquestion  which  so  deeply 
agitated  the  country  during  the  late  canvass  for  the 
Presidency.  The  grossest  fraud,  it  is  alleged,  was 
practiced  upon  the  country  in  the  late  canvass  upon 
this  subject,  and  General  Taylor  dreads  an  arraign- 
ment before  the  bar  of  the  public;  he  shrinks  from 
an  issue  which  would  expose  his  own  duplicity, 
and  let  the  country  know  whether  the  North  or  the 
South  was  "cheated"  in  the  late  election.  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  have  to  advert  to  such  topics  in  a 
debate  upon  a  subject  of  such  grave  importance; 
but,  while  1  continue  to  give  my  confidence  and 
support  to  the  President,  my  own  self-respect  de- 
mands that  i  should  take  some  notice  of  such  un- 


qualified criminations  of  his  motives  and  policy. 
In  the  late  canvass,  I  knew  not  nor  sought  to  know 
the  views  of  General  Taylor  upon  the  question  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  nor  whether  he  had  formed 
any  opinion  or  determination  as  to  what  his 
course  would  be,  should  he  be  called  upon  to  give 
or  withhold  his  sanction  to  a  territorial  bill  for 
California  or  New  Mexico;  but  in  answer  to  all 
the  speculations  and  conjectures  upon  that  subject, 
whether  emanating  from  the  North  or  the  South,. 
I  took  the  ground  that  neither  prudence,  wisdom, 
nor  patriotism  required  that  any  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  should  predetermine  his  course,  or  de- 
clare his  purpose,  in  regard  to  a  question  upon 
the  decision  of  which  hung  not  only  the  peace  of 
the  country,  but  the  safety  of  the  Union  itself,  i 
took  the  ground  that  no  man  who  had  any  just  pre- 
tension to  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
Presidency,  would  dare  to  take  such  a  course;  and 
that  if  General  Taylor  should  declare  his  intention 
either  to  sanction  or  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in 
advance,  I  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  the  most 
egregious  folly,  and  affording  the  highest  evidence 
of  his  total  unfitness  for  the  high  station  to  which 
his  friends  sought  to  elevate  him.  Upon  such  a 
question,  I  contended,  as  I  still  contend,  that  the 
highest  dictate  of  duty,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  re- 
quired that  a  President  should  reserve  to  himself 
the  privilegeof  deliberation  and  reflection,  of  weigh- 
ing tendencies  and  consequences  until  the  last  mo- 
ment of  time  allowed  him  by  the  Constitution, 
before  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  so  pregnant  of 
momentous  results. 

I  have  said  that  I  neither  knew,  nor  sought  to 
know,  General  Taylor's  views  upon  this  subject 
during  the  late  canvass.  I  do  not  now  know  what 
General  Taylor  would  do — whether  he  would  veto 
a  bill  containing  the  Wilmot  proviso  or  not.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  man  is  living  who  can  say, 
with  truth,  that  he  is  better  informed  upon  this 
subject  than  myself.  In  the  strong  condemnation 
I  have  expressed  of  the  course  of  any  aspirant  to 
the  presidency  who  would  declare  his  purpose  to 
veto,  or  not  to  veto,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  pending 
a  canvass,  and  before  the  question  should  be  regu- 
larly presented  for  his  decision,  1  beg  leave  to  say 
that  1  mean  no  censure  upon  the  course  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,] 
whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place.  I  do 
not  remember,  nor  do  I  understand,  that  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  avowed  his  purpose  during 
the  late  canvass  to  veto  a  bill  containing  the  ob- 
noxious clause  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  should  it 
become  his  duty  to  act  officially  upon  the  question, 
I  understand  that  gentleman  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Congress  had  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
at  all;  or,  indeed,  even  to  establish  territorial 
governments.  But  1  never  heard  or  understood, 
that,  at  any  time,  or  upon  any  occasion,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  that  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent he  would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  this  statement,  and  he  has  any  friend 
in  the  Senate — and  I  know  he  has  many — I  hope 
he  will  correct  me,  and  point  to  the  evidence  of  my 
error.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  impute  to  him  the  least 
impropriety  in  having  withheld  the  expression  of 
his  purpose  upon  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  his 
course  was  just  such  as  I  would  have  expected  of 
him,  and  such  as  I  have  already  declared  to  be  the 
dictate  of  wisdom  and  patriotism.  Sir,  his  objec- 
tion to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  being  founded  on  his 
'  opinion  of  what  the  Constitution  authorized,  and 
not  upon  any  opinion  favorable  to  the  extension 


of  slavery,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  unusual 
boldness  to  have  declared  that  he  would  disregard 
the  former  practice  of  Government,  and  given  no 
weight  to  the  precedents  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise and  the  Oregon  territorial  acts. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  value 
of  these  speculations  as  to  what  course  General 
Taylor  was,  at  any  time,  disposed  to  adopt  in  re- 
gard tu  the  Wilmot  proviso;  or  as  to  what  he 
would  do,  were  he  brought  to  the  test?  No  ques- 
tion that  ever  was  raised  has  had  a  more  factitious 
importance  attached  to  it,  or  one  which  has  better 
illustrated  the  blindness  and  infatuation  into  which 
the  interests  of  party  betray  its  votaries.  I  have 
heard  grave  Senators,  with  solemn  mien,  and  ap- 
parently after  the  most  serious  reflection,  declare 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  arrived.  One 
announces  his  solemn  belief  that  General  Taylor 
would  sanction  the  Wilmot  proviso.  A  gentle- 
man, belonging  to  another  body,  has  said  in  a 
speech  that  he  will  vote  to  apply  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso in  a  territorial  bill,  not  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it 
himself,  but  he  wants  to  compel  the  President  to 
show  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  given  out  that  if 
the  measure  now  before  the  Senate  is  defeated, 
territorial  bills  containing  the  proviso  will  be 
passed — I  presume  with  the  same  laudable  object. 
Now,  sir,  to  illustrate  the  sagenessof  these  grave 
counsels  and  projects,  let  us  suppose  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  defeated;  the  application  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  re- 
jected; or  suppose,  what  might  have  happened,  but 
cannot  now  happen,  that  California  had  formed  no 
State  constitution,  made  no  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  and  there  had  been  no  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen;  and  suppose,  further,  a  territorial 
bill  for  California,  with  the  Wilmot  proviso  at- 
tached, and  insisted  upon  by  an  unrelenting  ma- 
jority, passed,  and  the  bill  thern  presented  to  the 
President  and  vetoed — what  would  follow  ?  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  California?  Still,  sir, 
without  a  regular  government,  exposed  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  tempted  to  rebellion  and  separation. 
And  what  would  the  country,  what  would  the 
South  gain  by  such  a  state  of  things?  I  want  to 
know,  sir.  I  want  some  distinguished  Senator  to 
enlighten  me  upon  this  point.  Sir,  if  there  should 
be  no  giving  way  in  the  North,  the  South  would 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  n6  Wilmot 
proviso  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  And  how 
long  would  they  enjoy  this  consolation  ?  During 
three  years  of  agitation  and  anarchy,  and  until  the 
next  presidential  election  should  roll  round,  when 
they  would  have  a  northern  President  who  would 
not  veto  the  proviso.  But  let  us  suppose  the  con  verse 
of  this  case  :  let  us  suppose  that  President  Taylor 
should  sanction  a  territorial  bill  containing  the 
proviso,  what  would  then  follow?  Extreme  agi- 
tation in  the  South,  doubtless.  The  intrepid  and 
excited  champions  of  southern  rights,  on  their 
part,  would  then  have  an  issue  they  could  stand 
upon;  and  the  issue  would  be  fairly  presented 
whether  the  South  would  submit  to  or  resist  the 
majority  power  of  the  North,  in  thus  imposing  a 
direct  restriction  upon  the  extension  of  slavery. 
If  a  territorial  bill  should  be  passed  now  and 
sanctioned  by  the  President,  we  should  have  the 
issue  noiOt  instead  of  three  years  hence;  for  it 
would  come  at  last.  But  who  desires  such  an  issue. 
now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  ?  Some  at  the  South 
may,  upon  patriotic  grounds,  according  to  their 
views  of  southern  interests.  But  others  desire  it, 
that  General  Taylor  may  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion — may  be  coerced  to  declare  who  were 


"cheated'*  in  the  late  election,  and  "  that  he  may 
not  escape  the  public  scorn"  which  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  opinion  upon  this  question  in  the  late 
election  deserves.  Well,  sir,  let  those  who  charge 
that  General  Taylor  has  had  no  other  or  higher 
motive  in  the  policy  he  has  pursued  in  relation  to 
these  Territories,  his  "non-action"  policy,  than 
to  screen  himself  from  personal  responsibility  and 
exposure,  insist  upon  bringing  him  to  the  test 
they  desire:  let  them  present  the  question  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  ;  let  them  make  the  issue  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  which  either  the  Presi- 
dent's sanction  or  his  veto  will  inevitably  raise, 
and  we  shall  see  where  and  upon  whom  the  results 
of  such  an  issue  will  rest.  Sir,  any  man,  General 
Taylor,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cabs,] 
if  he  were  President,  might  well  desire,  upon  the 
highest  principles  that  can  inspire  a  statesman  or 
a  patriot,  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
such  an  issue  upon  the  country. 

Sir,  I  will  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  no  fur- 
ther. I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  General 
Taylor  has  been  influenced  in  his  course  upon  this 
subject  by  the  highest  and  noblest  motives  of  duty 
and  patriotism. 

I  must  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration — namely,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  relate  to  New  Mexico.  And 
upon  this  branch  of  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate,  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  course 
of  the  discussion  has  been  such  as  to  present  the 
question  far  otherwise  than  in  that  simple  point  of 
view,  unembarrassed  by  any  considerations  of  a 
party  or  political  nature  not  intrinsically  connected 
with  it,  in  which  I  had  hoped  to  see  it  presented. 
Especial  pains  have  been  taken  by  Senators  to 
hold  up  the  antagonism  of  the  plan  of  adjustment 
presented  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  and  that 
of  the  President  in  away  to  present  the  issue  as 
one  between  the  Executive  and  Congress.  The 
honorable  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay,]  to  my  infinite  regret,  led  the 
way  in  this  course  of  discussion.  The  honorable 
Senator  shakes  his  head.  If  I  do  him  any  injus- 
tice, I  will  retract  the  statement.  I  am  referring 
to  what  has  passed  in  debate  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  make  any  state- 
ment that  is  not  strictly  true,  or  which  would  be 
in  any  way  unpleasant  to  the  honorable  Senator; 
for  he  must  know  that  he  is  the  last  man  with 
whom  I  would  wish  to  have  a  controversy  of  any 
kind.  t 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Tennessee  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  BELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLAY.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  Sen 
ate,  and  I  am  sure  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, that  it  was  a  week  only,  or  about  eight  or  ten 
days  prior  to  my  delivery  of  the  speech  to  which 
he  refers,  that  I  made  a  speech  as  conciliatory  to- 
wards the  Administration  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  find  language  to  put  it  in.  Immediately — I 
believe  it  was  the  very  day  after  the  delivery  of 
that  speech — the  editor  of  the  Republic,  the  organ 
of  the  President,  came  out  with  the  declaration 
that  the  President  adhered  to  his  own  plan.  Short- 
ly after  this  those  editors  were  dismissed,  among 
other  reasons,  because  they  approved  of  the  plan 
of  the  committee.  We  have  a  document  now  be- 
fore us  which  shows  that  in  Santa  Fe,  so  far  back 
as  in  April  last,  it  was  known  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  opposed  to  any  territorial  govern- 
ment.    What  ]   mean  is,  that  my  speech  of  the 


2l8t  of  May  was  defensive  against  a  prior  attack, 
and  a  meditated  attack,  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  its  friends,  against  the  compromise 
proposed  by  the  committee,  and  not  an  attack 
upon  the  Administration,  further  than  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  our  measure  and  to  contrast  the 
two  measures  together  before  the  country.  Sir, 
no  man  on  earth  would  have  been  more  delighted 
than  I,  if,  when  we  presented  our  plan,  which  did 
not  necessarily  contain  any  antagonism  to  the  plan 
of  the  President,  the  Executive  had  adopted  one 
of  two  courses — either  to  have  recommended  si- 
lence, permitting  Congress  to  act  according  to  its 
own  judgment,  or  had  signified  his  pleasure  in  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  committee,  or  any  oth- 
er plan  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  But 
war,  open  war,  undisguised  war,  was  made  by 
the  Administration  and  its  partisans  against  the 
plan  of  the  committee;  and  the  speech  to  which 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  refer- 
ence, was  a  speech  in  vindication  of  the  plan  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
honorable  Senator  so  thought  at  the  time  he  made 
the  speech  alluded  to.  I  listened  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  sentiments  the  honorable  Senator  then 
delivered,  and  I  witnessed  with  pain  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  delivered;  and  I  confess  I 
thought  there  was  deep  feeling  manifested. 

The  honorable  Senator  has  given  an  explana- 
tion. I  do  not  dispute  that  such  were  the  mo- 
tives that  influenced  him  on  that  occasion;  but  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself,  as  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  President,  to  express  my  regret  at  the  course 
of  the  honorable  Senator.  When  I  see  sufficient 
reasons  to  withdraw  my  confidence  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, I  shall  do  so.  I  have  nofavors  to  ask; 
I  have  received  none  from  him,  and  I  am  free  to 
do  him  justice.  The  honorable  Senator  will  re- 
member (and  I  pursue  this  point  in  justification  of 
myself  for  having  alluded  to  it  at  all)  that  the 
President's  views  had  been  misrepresented.  It 
had  been  stated  in  the  Republic,  or  representa- 
tions had  appeared  in  that  journal,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  President  had  changed 
his  policy,  and  come  out  in  support  of  the  plan  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  find  that  that  paragraph  in  the  Republic 
appeared,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  next  day  after 
I  made  my  conciliatory  appeal  to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  maybe  so.  I  noticed  the 
article,  but  do  not  remember  the  date;  and  1  am 
reminded  that  similar  statements  and  representa- 
tions appeared  in  the  Union  about  the  same  time. 
Though  not  a  careful  reader  of  all  that  appears  in 
the  leading  papers  of  the  country,  yet  I  looked 
into  them  sufficiently  to  have  perceived  that,  about 
that  time,  the  drift  of  others  of  the  leading  presses 
of  the  country  was  that  the  President  had  changed, 
or  would  change  his  views  upon  this  subject.  I 
remember  the  conciliatory  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator;  it  was  wholly  unexceptionable, 
and  conciliatory.  I  remember  also  to  have  re- 
marked to  some  of  my  friends,  with  whom  I  wa3 
in  the  habit  of  social  intercourse,  that  that  speech 
was  judicious,  and  well-timed  for  its  purpose. 
But  I  happened  to  know  that  the  President  had 
not,  and  was  not  disposed  to  change  his  views; 
and  I  then  foretold  that  that  speech  would  soon 
be  succeeded  by  a  very  different  one.  The  ave- 
nues to  that  knowledge  were  pretty  open  to  any 
gentleman  that  chose  to  inquire,  and  whose  asso- 
ciations were  such  as  to  give  him  access  to  the 


i  usual  sources  of  information  upon  subjects  of  that 
kind.     We  know  that  these  things  are  not  kept 
i  secret  here.     I  have  not  assumed  to  be,  and  am 
j  not  an  adviser  of  the  President;  I  have  never  un- 
dertaken that  office,  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  going 
1  to  him  privately  for  information  as  to  his  views. 
I  I  derived  my  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
!  dent,  on  the  subject  of  the  change  his  opinions 
j  were  supposed  to  have  undergone,  through  other 
persons.     But  the  honorable  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  the  very  first  speech — I  believe  it  was  the 
first — he  made,  after  the  introduction  of  his  reso- 
lutions upon  this  subject,  during  the  winter,  there 
was  a  very  extraordinary  appeal  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  was  rung  through  the  country,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  President. 
"  And  where  is  the  Whig,"  exclaimed   the  Sena- 
tor, "  who  will   stand  up  and  maintain  the  policy 
of  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  these  Territories  under 
a  military  government  ?" 

Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)  I  repeat  the  same 
sentiment  now. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  know  that  when  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  once  gives  utterance  to  a 
sentiment,  he  never  retracts  it. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)  Never!  never  ! 
Mr.  BELL.  Well,  sir,  1  will  not  now  inquire 
whether  the  sentiment  was  a  just  interpretation  of 
the  President's  policy;  but  the  honorable  Senator 
knows  that  the  announcement  of  such  a  sentiment 
by  him  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  similar  one 
coming  from  any  one  else.  The  influence  he  pos- 
sesses, especially  with  the  Whig  party,  by  a  great 
portion  of  whom  he  has  been  idolized  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  such  that  a  sentiment  an- 
nounced by  him,  at  the  opening  of  such  a  question 
as  this,  must  have  had,  and  did  have,  great  weight 
in  prejudicing  the  public  mind.  This,  the  hon- 
orable Senator  will  recollect,  was  antecedent  to 
any  announcement  in  the  Republic  that  the  Presi- 
dent adhered  to  his  original  policy.  The  Senator 
afterwards  did  make,  as  he  alleges,  a  conciliatory 
speech,  and  I  only  regretted  that  I  thought  I  saw 
a  speech  of  a  different  kind  brewing.  In  that 
speech  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  President 
would  think  favorably  of  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen;  and  he  believed  if  the  President 
had  occasion  again  to  speak  his  sentiments  upon 
the  subject,  they  would  be  favorable  to  that  plan. 
But  the  President  had  already  taken  his  course. 
And  where  is  the  attack  upon  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator? The  article  in  the  Republic,  which  is  com- 
plained of,  was  rather  carelessly  and  inartificially 
drawn  up.  I  think  it  might  have  been  framed  in 
more  judicious  or  skillful  language.  But,  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  carefully,  what  is  it  be- 
yond a  simple  announcement  that  the  President 
had  not  changed  the  views  he  had  expressed  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  after  a  mature  consider- 
ation of  the  question  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  censure  in  it  upon  the  plan 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  committee,  or  by 
any  one  else.  I  know,  sir,  that  in  many  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  North,  and  elsewhere,  the  plan 
of  the  committee  was  condemned  and  opposed;  but 
in  none  that  could  be  fairly  considered  the  organs 
of  the  Administration,  or  for  whose  course  and 
opinions  the  President  could  be  held  responsible. 
We  all  know,  sir,  that  a  man  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Taylor, jind  assailed  as  his  policy 
has  been,  is  still  like  other  men;  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  in  moments  of  excitement  expres- 
sions may  have  escaped  him,  in  private  inter- 
course, which  he  would  regret  in  his  calmer  mo- 
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merits  But,  in  the  case  of  a  functionary  like  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  is  it  just  or 
reasonable  that  expressions  thus  uttered  should  be 
attributed  to  him  as  his  deliberate  sentiments,  un- 
less they  are  so  announced  by  some  of  his  friends 
who  are  authorized  to  speak  for  him,  or  by  some 
organ  known  to  be  in  his  confidence?  It  is  no 
displacement  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  say  that  he  is  a  little  loo  sensitive 
upon  these  questions,  when  he  considers  a  simple 
announcement  in  the  Republic,  that  the  President 
still  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  an  attack 
upon  him. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)  No,  not  an  attack 
upon  me,  but  upon  the  measure. 

Mr.  BELL.  To  make  the  most  of  it,  by  infer- 
ence and  implication,  it  was  simply  an  announce- 
ment that  the  President  could  not  recommend  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  in  preference 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  himself.  It  had  been 
reported  that  he  had  changed  his  views,  and  it 
was  but  just  and  fair  to  himself  and  to  the  country 
that  it  should  be  known  that  he  had  not.  And 
then  the  speech  followed  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
in  which  the  honorable  Senator  proceeded,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  avowed  his  determination  to  adhere  to 
his  own  plan,  and  to  mark  the  points  of  antago- 
nism between  the  two  plans.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  say  of  the  whole  matter  and  manner  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  in  speaking  of  the  limited 
length  to  which  the  President  proposed  to  go,  and 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  proposed  to  leave 
New  Mexico,  and  of  his  refusal  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  plan  of  the  committee,  that  it  was  one 
of  unqualified  denunciation  -,  particularly  in  his 
allusion  to  that  people  left  under  the  protection  of 
a  "lieutenant  colonel,"  a  "subordinate  officer  of 
the  army;"  and  in  his  call  upon  "  the  American 
people  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  people/in  time 
of  profound  peace,  in  this  free  and  glorious  repub- 
lic, continuing  under  a  military  government." 
Sir,  I  know  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
honorable  Senator.  I  do  not  censure  him  for  en- 
tertaining these  sentiment;  nor  for  his  vindication 
of  the  measure  before  the  Senate,  in  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  agree  with  him  in  supporting,  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  give 
quiet  to  the  country.  But  I  repeat  that  it  is  the 
manner  and  the  connection  in  which  the  honorable 
Senator  introduced  these  sentiments;  the  injustice 
done  to  the  plan  of  the  President,  and  the  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  mere  announcement  that  he 
adhered  to  it;  it  is  the  interests  and  passions 
awakened  and  the  embarrassments  thrown  into  the 
discussion  that  I  regret. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  my  friend,  for  I  really  re- 
gard him  as  such,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  ? 

Mr.  BELL.     Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Sir,  I  came  here  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tion in  all  public  measures,  and  that  desire  remains, 
so  far  as  I  can  cooperate  with  them.  But  1  came 
Were  aiso  with  the  firm  and  unshaken  determina- 
tion to  act  upon  my  own  judgment  and  convictions 
of  duty. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  particular  article  in 
the  Republic,  to  which  my  friend  refers,  I  admit 
that  although  the  langu-ige  is  guarded,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  implication  you  can  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion to  which  my  mind  was  brought,  of  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  oppose 


any  measure  but  his  own,  if  that  had  stood  alone 
and  had  not  been  followed  up  by  the  subsequent 
dismissal  of  the  editors  of  that  paper;  if  I  had  not 
known  and  did  not  feel  at  this  moment  in  every 
vein  of  my  body,  the  influence  which  the  Admin- 
istration had  exerted  outside  of  Congress,  and  in- 
side of  Congress,  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
if  I  did  not  know  thai  Secretaries  and  heads  of  de- 
partments have  denounced  this  measure,  and  that 
the  President  himself  in  derision  had  called  it  the 
omnibus  bill — it  was  all  these  circumstances  taken 
together  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  1  would 
defend  the  measure,  and  I  would  defend  it  against 
a  thousand  Presidents,  be  they  whom  they  may 
[Applause  ] 

Mr.  BELL.  That  seem3  to  command  the 
applause  of  the  gallery.  I  know  the  honorable 
Senator  will  defend  any  measure  of  his,  not  only 
against  a  thousand  Presidents,  but  against  a  united 
world.  But  does  that  prove  that  the  honorable 
Senator  is  right  in  his  position?  I  am  aware  of 
the  vast  control  the  honorable  Senator  has  over 
the  will  and  sentiments  of  men,  especially  in  the 
Whig  ranks;  and  this  he  has  had  for  years.  But, 
when  the  honorable  Senator  so  indignantly  de- 
nounces military  authority,  is  he  unconscious  that 
he  is  himself  a  great  moral  despot?  I  know  some- 
thing of  these  moral  despotisms.  I  have  had  to 
encounter  them  in  my  time.  They  arise  from  the 
admiration  which  follows  great  talents,  great  bold- 
ness, moral  and  physical.  These  qualities  will 
enchain  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  men;  but  this 
is  no  evidence  that  they  are  right,  except  as  to  the 
presumption  that  arises  from  our  claims  to  be  an 
intelligent  people. 

Now,  sir,  I  make  no  complaint  against  the 
honorable  Senator  for  the  exercise  of  this  moral 
despotism,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should 
make  his  denunciations.  But  I  desire  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  regards  the  course  of  the  President,  they 
will  be  seen  to  be  not  well  founded.  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  President?  The  honorable 
Senator  knows,  and  I  have  seen  in  my  short  public 
career — not  more  than  half  his — something  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  knows  better  than  I  do  the 
sensibilities  that  naturally  belong  to  executive 
power,  as  well  as  to  those  who  only  exercise  a 
moral  power.  It  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
task  with  both  to  get  along  without  censure.  1 
know  thehonorabe  Senator  comes  here  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  be  dictated  to;  and  he  has  given 
the  full  energy  of  his  talents  to  the  support  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  his 
favorite  plan.  The  President  announced  that  he 
still  adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  proposed;  and  the 
old  question  is  presented  whether  Mahomet  wiJI 
go  to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  shall  come  to 
Mahomet.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  which  is 
Mahomet,  or  which  the  mountain.     [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  beg  pardon,  but  1  only  wanted 
the  mountain  to  let  me  alone.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  mountain 
has  made  any  attack  upon  Mahomet.  [Continued 
laughter.]  The  President  has  certainly,  ao  far  aa 
I  have  understood,  made  no  such  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  on  this  grow- 
ing controversy  with  intense  interest,  because  I 
thought  I  saw  foreshadowed  in  these  circumstances 
results  that  might  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  I  have  looked  on  with  deep  and  pro- 
found concern;  and  if  I  could  have  avoided  this 
discussion,  or  have  prevented  ihe  causes  of  such 
contests  as  these  in  this  Hall,  or  elsewhere,  1  wou 
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have  done  so  most  gladly.  Sir,  it  was  announced 
that  the  President  would  not  change  his  opinion, 
and  this  the  honorable  Senator  considers  an  attack 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)  Not  that  alone; 
there  were  other  concurring  circumstances. 

Mr.  BELL.     That  was  all  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of.     I  know  that  it  has  been  said,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  Secretaries  had  been  talking  against 
the  Compromise. 
.     Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)     Ah  !  ah  ! 

Mr.  BELL.  But  I  put  it  to  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  say  how  far  he  would  re- 
gard the  talk  of  a  Secretary  ? — how  far  he  wouid 
consider  the  legislation  of  the  country  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  what  a  Secretary  might  say  ?  And 
who  is  it,  what  member  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the 
House,  and  what  number  of  them,  would  be  con- 
trolled by  such  an  influence?  Look,  sir,  to  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  see  who  they  are  who 
support  the  plan  of  the  Preaident.  As  to  those 
of  the  North,  are  they  not  pledged  and  tied  to  the 
Wilmot  proviso  by  their  instructions,  and  have 
they  not  already  receded  a  little  from  their  plat- 
form in  coming  to  the  plan  of  the  President  ?  Who 
among  them  could  a  Secretary,  or  even  the  Presi- 
dent himself,control?  Questions  now  and  then  arise 
upon  which  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  may 
be  successfully  approached;  but  now,  looking 
around  the  Senate,  who  is  here  so  debased,  so  sub- 
servient, so  mercenary,  as  to  be  influenced  by  any 
considerations  of  Executive  favor  or  power,  in  his 
Tote  upon  a  question  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country? 

Now,  sir,  let  me  put  it  to  the  sagacity  and  pen- 
etration of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky — 
and  I  know  of  no  man  who  possesses  either  qual- 
ity in  a  more  eminent  degree — suppose  the  Pres- 
ident had,  upon  his  invitation,  come  over  to  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  what  would 
have  been  the  cry  instantly  rung  through  the 
country  by  the  opposition  presses?  I  want  the 
honorable  Senator  to  remember  that,  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  during  the  full  period  of  the  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject — even  at  the  very  height 
of  the  excitement  and  agitation  which  filled  the 
whole  country  with  alarm — the  organ  of  a  great 
and  powerful  party  [Washington  Union]  did  not 
fail  to  fill  its  daily  sheets  with  the  most  violent 
and  unqualified  vituperation  and  abuse,  of  the  Pres- 
ident, his  motives  and  his  policy;  charging  that 
he  was  but  the  tool  of  an  unprincipled  cabal,  and 
that  his  whole  scheme  of  policy  relative  to  these 
Territories  was  founded  in  the  cowardly  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  upon 
the  question  of  the  Wilmot  provisio;  and  I  put  it 
to  the  distinguished  Senator — and  no  man  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  question — what  would  have  been 
said  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  President 
had.  signified  a  change  of  policy,  and  come  over  to 
the  support  of  the  plan  of  the  committee?  And 
this,  after  the  honorable  Senator  himself  had  de- 
clared in  his  speech,  and  the  whole  country  con- 
sidered, that  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  dead?  I 
perceive  that  the  honorable  Senator  sees  the 
point. 

Mr.  CLAY,  (in  his  seat.)  Will  you  let  me 
express  it  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Let  me  express  it  first.  [Laugh- 
ter.] It  would  have  been  immediately  proclaimed 
that  it  furnished  the  last  evidence  the,  President 
could  give  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  high  sta- 
tion he  occupied,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  self-re- 
spect, in  going,  for 'territorial  governments  now, 


when  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Wilmot  proviso — 
no  danger  that  frauds  and  cheats  practiced  upon 
the  North  or  the  South  in  the  late  canvass  will 
ever  be  revealed.  Old  Zack,  who  never  flinched 
from  the  foe  upon  the  field  of  battle,  shrinks  from 
a  question  of  political  responsibility !  He  was 
opposed  to  territorial  governments,  when  he 
thought  the  Wilmot  proviso  might  be  put  at  him; 
but  the  moment  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  sec- 
onded by  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  had  given  the  go- 
by to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  he  takes  the  plan  of 
the  committee  under  his  wing,  and  says  he  is  no 
longer  opposed  to  territorial  governments!  I  know 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
be  disposed  at  present  to  take  a  very  different 
view  of  the  position  of  the  President.  He  would 
probably  say  that  magnanimity  and  patriotism  re- 
quired that  a  man  should  rise  above  all  anticipa- 
tions of  danger  from  the  shafts  of  calumny.  He 
may  exclaim,  "  What  is  a  man  worth  who  is  no; 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ?"  I  have  already  given  the  answer  to  all 
this.  The  inference  I  have  pointed  out  would  be 
drawn  both  by  opponents  and  friends.  He  would 
have  been  scoffed  at  and  scorned  by  his  friends  at 
the  Northland  even  his  receding  friends  at  the 
South  would  have  despised  him  for  doing  an  act 
so  derogatory  to  his  self-respect.  What  would 
his  opinions  hereafter  be  worth  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  agreed  to  the  plan  of 
the  committee,  admitting  that  it  was  best,  after  all, 
to  establish  territorial  governments?  The  Pres- 
ident having  recommended  the  policy  he  thought, 
most  advisable  upon  this  subject,  in  my  opinion, 
consistency  with  his  principles,  required  that  he 
should  leave  Congress  to  adopt  whatever  course 
in  their  judgment  would  best  promote  the  public 
interestj  free  from  any  further  interference  on  his 
part;  and  this,  I  understand,  he  did.  He  had  a 
right  to  the  expression  of  his  views,  and,  when 
so  expressed,  he  had  a  right  to  adhere  to  them, 
unless  he  saw  good  cause  to  change  them — unless 
he  became  satisfied  that  the  public  good  demanded 
a  different  policy.  And  if,  without  such  urgent, 
reason,  he  had  changed  his  views,  I  should  my- 
self have  felt  for  him  infinite  scorn.  And  I  am 
rot  sure  that,  if,  under  all  the  actual  circumstances 
of  his  position,  the  President  had  given  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  plan  of  the  committee,  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  himself  would  not  in  his 
heart  have  participated  in  the  same  sentiment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  wish  merely  to  say,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator,  as  I  stated  just  now, 
that  there  were  two  courses:  one  was  to  come  out 
in  support  of  the  measure — and  I  really  do  not 
see  how,  in  that  case,  the  President  would  have 
subjected  himself  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  so  vividly  described. 
But  T  stated  also  that  there  was  another  course  with 
which  the  committee  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  that  was  a  course  of  forbearance — to  say  noth- 
ing, to  do  nothing  against  the  measure  of  the  com- 
mittee; to  leave  to  Congress  its  undisturbed  and 
free  deliberations  upon  a  great  measure,  involving 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country.  I  now 
say,  sir,  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  what 
he  said  this  moment  is  in  my  mouth,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  every  member  of  Congress,  that,  if  the 
President  had  either  come  out  in  support  of  the 
p'an  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  or  been  silent— 
If  war  had  not  been  made  upon  it  by  all  the  in- 
fluences of  power,  the  measure  would  have  passed 
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both  Houses  without  the  slightest  difficulty      That 
is  the  universal  opinion. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  Not  universal.  I 
have  to  disclaim  this  statement  as  being  in  the 
■nouth  of  every  Senator.  It  never  was  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Whenever  I  mean  to  allude  to  the 
-J -nator  from  Mississippi,  he  will  always  under- 
stand it.  I  spoke  of  (he  great  majority  of  both 
Houses;  and  I  mean  to  say  that,  if  members  of 
>oth  Houses  were  appealed  to  to-day,  there  would 
>e  a  vast,  majority  declaring  their  conviction  that,  j 
with  the  concurrence  or  forhearance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  measure  would  have  passed. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  will  merely  say  that  when  the 
Senator  said  "  every  member  of  Congress,"  he 
did  mean  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  spoke  in  the  general  language 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
used  this  only  as  a  general  expression,  I  must  say 
that  it  did  not  so  meet  my  ear.  When  that  bill 
was  reported  I  stated  my  objections  to  it  as  early 
as  I  could,  and  there  never  was  a  moment  when  I 
would  have  touched  the  thing  without  serious 
amendment.  I  know  nothing  of  any  Executive 
influence. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     I  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Those  who  have  acted  with  me 
are  certainly  independent  of  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  not 
willing  that  my  constituents  should  understand 
that  I  am  under  such  influences. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Are  we  to  understand  the  hon- 
orable Senator  as  denying  that  Cabinet  influence 
has  been  used  against  Congress  ?  Why,  sir,  I 
will  prove  that  members  have  been  threatened  by 
Cabinet  officers  that  they  should  not  have  seats  on 
this  floor  if  they  opposed  the  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  undertakes 
to  make  the  issue,  I  will  prove  that  there  are  but 
few  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  exempted 
from  the  charge,  and  who  have  not  openly  pleaded 
with  the  friends  of  the  President  not  to  sustain 
this  measure.     I  dare  him  to  make  that  issue. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  cannot  gainsay  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  says,  because  he  is  a  Senator 
and  an  honorable  man.  It  may  be  true.  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  imprudences  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  nor  for  the  hasty  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  There  may  be  moments  of  irritation 
and  excitement,  when  words  are  spoken  in  regard 
to  some  subjects  not  strictly  becoming  to  gentle- 
men in  high  positions;  these,  however,  are  fleet- 
ing and  transitory,  and  are  generally  regretted 
when  the  moments  of  reflection  return.  I  dare 
not  undertake  to  say  that  these  statements  and 
speeches  have  not  been  made.  But  what  are  they 
worth,  as  noticeable  here,  when  they  are  made? 
Sir,  I  ought  not  to  ask  that  question,  perhaps,  in 
a  very  confident  manner,  after  what  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated.  They  are 
worth  a  great  deal  after  that;  for  he  has  stated  that 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  thig  measure  would  have  passed  long 
since,  and  by  an  ample  majority.  If  that  be  true; 
if  anything  which  the  President  has  done;  if  any- 
thing which  he  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  favor;  if 
any  power  of  punishment  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands  could  control  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  decision  of  such  a  question, 
then  woe  to  the  country.  Woe  worth  the  times 
when  such  a  sentiment  can  be  entertained  here, 
and  announced  to  the  country  from  this  Chamber. 

Sir,  it  may  be  true,  but  I  thank  God  I  do  not 


:  know  it,  and  do  not  believe  it.     I  have  already 
stated,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  President, 
.  that  in  my   judgment  consistency  required  that, 
,  after  he  had  announced  his  sentiments,  that  was 
enough;  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  settle  this  ques- 
!  tion  as  they  chose.     He  would   then  huve   dis- 
charged his  whole  duty  to  the  country. 

But  the  Senator  frem  Kentucky  will  remember 
■  that  when  he  made  that  speech  of  the  21st  of  May, 
holding  up  in  vivid  contrast  the  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  that  of  the  committee,  he  accompanied 
his  denunciations  with  the  utmost  degree  of  scorn 
of  manner — not  to  say  contempt;  and  did  he  not 
then  tempt  the  President  to  the  very  brink  of  pro- 
;  priety  ?     If  he  did  not  take  the  leap — if  he  was  not 
i  thrown  off"  his  guard,  it  is  proof  of  the  noblest 
j  forbearance.     Presidents,  like  other  men,  are  made 
I  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  partake  of  all  the  infirmities 
of  humanity.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if,  after 
such  a  speech,  the  President  should  nothave  shown 
some  irritation  and  resentment.  And  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  judging  from  lu9  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  his  own  temper,  were  it  his 
case,  how  far  would  such  feelings  be  likely  to  be 
treasured  up,  and  find  utterance   from  him,  even 
against  the  dictates  of  policy  and  propriety? 

But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Foote]  has  made  broader  statements  still,. 
He  charges  that  honorable  gentlemen — members 
of  Congress — have  been  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  places  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  if  they 
should  dare  to  vote  for  the  plan  of  the  committee. 
If  that  be  the  case,  I  trust  the  honorable  Senator 
will  specify  and  furnish  the  proofs,  that  the  guilty 
parties  may  be  dismissed  and  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  mean  that  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet have  told  members  of  the  House  that,  in  par- 
ticular States,  not  one  Whig  would  dare  to  vote  for 
this  plan.  That  is  language  I  look  upon  as  men- 
i  acing  language,  and  I  can  particularize,  if  it  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  so; 
but  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi whether  even  such  language  as  that  is  not 
the  language  of  insanity,  fatuity,  monomania,  or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  term  it? 

Mr.  FOOTE.  The  simple  fact  of  the  dismissal 
of  Messrs.  Bullitt  and  Sargent  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Republic,  because  they  were  not  every  day- 
denouncing  this  plan,  must  satisfy  every  man  how 
far  Cabinet  influence  was  brought  to  bear.  I  have 
so  construed  it,  and  so  has  the  country,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  hereafter  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  American  history. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  heard  that  fact  already 
stated  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
And  I  put  it  to  the  candor  and  sense  of  justice  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  whether,  if 
the  President  had  not  changed  and  did  not  mean 
to  change  his  position,  and  the  editors  of  the  Re- 
public  were  understood  to  speak  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  President — not  by  authority  exactly, 
but  standing  in  such  friendly  relations  to  him  that 
what  they  said  would  be  supposed  to  have  his 
sanction — whether,  if  they  undertook,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  put  forth  sentiments  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  country,  and  to  cause  their 
readers  to  believe  that  the  President  had  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen:  ought  they 
not  either  to  have  retired  from  the  press,  or  to 
have  presented  the  true  opinions  of  the  President; 
whether,  as  men  of  honor,  they  were  not  bound  to 
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adopt  one  course  or  the  other?  I  do  not  mean  to 
eay  that  the  editors  meant  to  misrepresent  the 
views  of  the  President.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  those  gentlemen.  I  consider  them  gen- 
tlemen of  high  honor.  But  I  put  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  if  he  had  been  the  incumbent  of 
the  White  Houpe — and  no  man,  at  one  period, 
labored  more  faithfully  than  1  did  to  place  him 
there — and  a  newspaper  understood  to  speak  his 
sentiments,  over  which  he  had  any  control,  had 
taken  the  course  of  the  Republic,  to  say  what 
would  have  been  his  course?  1  should  like  to  hear 
what  he  would  have  to  say  to  the  editors  of  such 

Faper  the  first  time  that  he  put  his  eyes  upon  them, 
should  like  to  see  an  exhibition  here,  in  this 
Senate,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  meet 
and  address  them.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  an  indecent  exhibition.  Not  at  all.  But 
if  he  had  not  risen  to  the  height  of  his  powers  in 
expressing  his  disapproval  and  resentment,  1  am 
much  mistaken.  And,  sir,  they  would  have  had 
to  retire,  or  lose  his  confidence  and  support.  And 
I  put  it  to  him  to  say  whether  he  would  consider 
it  anything  more  than  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
rights  and  influence  to  replace  them  with  others 
who  would  more  truly  reflect  his  sentiments  ?  And 
was  it  improper  either  in  the  President  to  desire 
that  they  should  retire,  or  dishonorable  in  them 
to  do  so  under  the  circumstances?  Had  they  been 
less  honorable  in  their  principles  or  feelings,  they 
would  not  have  retired;  but  they  felt  the  position 
in  which  they  stood,  and  at  their  own  option  they 
retired.  And  what  has  the  country  lost  by  the 
change  or  by  the  example?  It  has  been  announced 
through  five  hundred  channels,  and  by  the  trum- 
pet-tongue of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  they  were  dismissed  because  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen.  Be  it  so.  The  President  had  a  right 
to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
policy,  and  there  has  been  no  concealment  prac- 
ticed upon  the  country. 

When  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote] 
interrupted  me,  1  was  asking  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  whether  he  had  not  driven 
the  President  to  the  point  of  resentment  and  of 
opposition  to  the  measure  before  the  Senate.  The 
President  had  been  compelled  to  explan  his  posi- 
tion and  to  reassert  his  policy.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  took  this  as  an  attack  upon  his  favorite 
plan,  and  in  his  speech  of  the  21st  of  May,  took 
occasion  to  denounce  the  plan  of  the  President  to 
the  Senate  and  the  country  in  terms  of  scorn  and 
derision;  and  in  the  printed  pamphlet  in  which 
that  speech  was  circulated,  arrayed  the  two  con- 
flicting plans  in  opposite  columns,  in  such  a  way, 
and  with  such  interpretations  of  the  plan  of  the 
President,  that  hardly  a  man  who  read  it — con- 
sidering the  high  source  from  which  the  statements 
in  that  speech  emanated — the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky — could  have  any  respect  for 
General  Taylor  or  his  policy. 

Now,  1  again  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
what  would  have  been  his  feelings,  and  what  his 
course,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  the  situation  of 
General  Taylor?  What  would  he  have  felt? 
What  course  would  have  been  left  open  for  him, 
or  for  any  man  of  spirit,  when  thus  assailed,  but 
to  Vindicate  himself  from  that  position  of  scorn 
and  contempt  which  the  leader,  par  excellence,  of 
the  great  Whig  party  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
had  placed  him  in  ?  There  was  no  alternative  left 
General  Taylor,  under  the  circumstances,  but  to. 
maintain  and  justify  his  own  opinione  and  policy, 


or  to  surrender  them,  adopt  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee, resign  his  place,  and  cease  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  could  be  but  one 
justification  of  such  a  course.  If  the  President 
became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of 
the  committee,  or  that  the  good  of  the  country  de- 
manded the  sacrifice,  heshould,  Curtius-like,  have 
leaped  into  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  led  into  a  wider  range 
of  discussion  upon  these  points  than  I  had  antici- 
pated; but  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  I  have  not 
meant  to  speak  of  the  course  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  as  the  only  gentleman  who 
has  thought  proper  to  assail  the  plan  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  way  that  demanded  of  his  friends  a  par- 
ticular notice.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  the  other  day  appropriated 
full  one  half  of  bis  speech  to  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  plan  of  the  President;  assailing  it  in  a  studied 
and  severe  critique;  attacking  it  with  all  the  weap- 
ons to  be  found  in  the  armory  of  rhetoric,  ridicule, 
sarcasm,  exaggeration,  perversion,  and  denuncia- 
tion. I  have  a  high  respect  for  that  gentleman. 
I  have  often  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  enlarged 
and  philosophic  views  of  government,  and  espe- 
cially to  many  of  the  liberal  sentiments  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  agitations  growing  out  of 
the  question  of  slavery.  However  much  I  may 
differ  with  him  on  other  points,  I  hope  I  shall  al- 
ways be  ready  to  do  him  justice;  but  I  must  ex- 
press my  regret  that  he  thought  proper  to  indulge 
in  a  strain  of  remarks  upon  the  plan  of  the  Pres- 
ident not  calculated  to  promote  the  harmony  of 
the  discussion,  nor  to  advance  the  object  the  friends 
of  an  adjustment  have  in  view.  I  must  say  that  his 
speech  looked  rather  to  the  future,  as  an  appeal  to 
the  country  in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration.  I  allude  to  the  course  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  some  further  justi- 
fication of  the  course  of  my  own  remarks.  I  am 
aware  of  the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  in  hav- 
ing thus  to  speak  of  the  course  of  gentlemen  who 
are  the  especial  friends  of  a  measure  for  which, 
with  all  the  objections  to  it,  I  may  give  my  vote. 
I  shall,  at  all  events,  hesitate  long  before  I  will  re- 
ject a  measure  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  only 
one  which  can  unite  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  its  favor. 


Friday,  July  5,  1850. 

Mr.  BELL  resumed  and  continued  his  speech 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  the  other  day  were 
chiefly  directed  to  a  point,  or  rather  a  series  of 
points,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  cir- 
cumstances I  did  not  anticipate.  I  deeply  regret 
that  any  circumstances  should  have  forced  me  into 
any  remarks  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject 
before  the  Senate. 

I  proceed  to  examine  the  features  of  this  bill,  to 
which  I  have  not  before  adverted;  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  points  of  difference  and  contrast 
between  it  and  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
President.  I  feel  this  to  be  the  more  incumbent 
on  me  since  the  ground  taken  the  other  day  in 
relation  to  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  Congress  on  this  great  ques- 
tion. The  ground  is  openly  and  boldly  assumed, 
that,  but  for  the  influence  which  the  Executive  has 
exercised,  or  may  exercise  on  tris  question,  it  is 
known  that  this  measure  would  pass,  and  by  a 
considerable  majority.  Now,  sir,  1  do  not  know 
any  such  thing  myself.     lam  incredulous   to  the 
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fact.  I  had  attempted  to  show,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extended,  that  no  memberof  this  body, 
whether  I  regarded  his  position,  his  preconceived 
opinions,  his  prejudices,  right  or  left,  north  or 
south,  would  be  likely,  in  a  question  of  such  great 
importance,  to  yield  his  individual  opinions  to 
Executive  dictation.  However  that  may  be,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  any  state- 
ments made  deserving  notice,  either  in  this  Hall  or 
out  of  it,  no  evidence  has  been  brought  to  show 
that  (he  President  has  used  his  iniluence  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  except  what  was  stated 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  understood  that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  speaking  of  this  measure,  had  called  it, 
in  derision,  an  "  omnibus  bill;"  and  that  perhaps 
one  or  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  expressed 
opinions  hostile  to  the  measure.  It  is  true  that 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Foote]  said  that  he  could  bring  more  substantial 
proofs  than  this;  but  till  he  does  so  I  shall  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  further  evidence  of  Exec- 
utive interference  exists.  I  should  not  have  allu- 
ded to  this  point  now,  but  that  I  infer,  from  the 
tenor  of  much  that  has  fallen  from  some  of  the 
prominent  supporters  of  this  measure  within  the 
last  week  or  two,  that  whatever  may  be  iis  fate, 
whether  it  shall  be  successful  or  be  defeated,  the 
issue  is  to  be  carried  to  the  country.  Not  only 
individual  members,  North  and  South,  but  the 
Administration  also,  is  to  be  held  responsible,  par- 
ticularly should  the  measure"  fail.  This  I  infer 
from  the  charge  distinctly  made,  that  but  for  Ex- 
ecutive influence  it  would  certainly  pass. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  this  measure  as  it  stands.  If  1  am  to  take  it, 
as  I  may,  I  want  to  take  it  at  its  true  value.  1 
wish  neither  to  be  deceived  myself  nor  to  deceive 
others.  If  it  succeeds,  I  desire  that  it  shall  be 
rated  according  to  its  real  merits;  and  if  it  is  lost, 
as  it  may  be,  1  desire  that  the  country  may  be  able 
to  estimate  truly  the  sort  and  degree  of  responsi- 
bility to  which  those  should  be  held,  whoever  they 
may  b«;  «"ho  have  contributed  to  defeat  it.  1  pro- 
ppje,  therefore,  to  state  fairly  and  truly  wherein  it 
(■  coords  with  my  own  views,  and  in  what  respect 
At  does  not. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  thirty-ninth  section  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for  New 
Mexico.  The  particular  provisions  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  are  offered  as  a  concession  to  the  claims- 
and  feelings  of  the  South,  and  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State,  and  this  by  way  of  compromise,  The  ex- 
tent of  the  concession  to  the  South,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  mere  forbearance  to 
employ  odious  and  obnoxious  forms  of  enactment; 
an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the 
power  over  the  subject.  This  is  something,  1 
confess;  and  I  would  not  underrate  the  generosity 
of  those  northern  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to 
show  this  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  South. 
The  principle  of  non-intervention  is  not  violated, 
and  that,  it  is  said,  is  a  great  deal.  It  is  true,  that 
if  this  measure  shall  succeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
Congress  has  not  assumed  the  power  to  interdict 
slavery  in  these  Territories;  but  the  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  South  of  the  observance  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  of  the  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  North  to  enact  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  which  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  will 
be  best  understood  and  appreciated,  as  concessions 
to  southern  principles  and  feelings,  when  we  look  I 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  made,  j 
What  are  these  circumstances  ?    Not  one  of  our  ! 


northern  friends,  who  support  this  measure,  would 
vote  to  extend  slavery  over  any  portion  of  these 
Territories.  Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  has  declared,  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  will  never  vote  to  carry  slavery  into 
territory  now  free.  And  the  gentlemen  of  the  free 
States  justify  their  forbearance  to  apply  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  to  their  consiituents  on  the  ground 
that  the  local  laws  are  a  good  enough  proviso  for 
them.  Those  who  do  not  take  this  ground,  as- 
sume the  position  that  the  laws  of  nature,  displayed 
in  the  climate  and  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  as  effectively  interdict  slavery  as  the 
Wilmot  proviso  could  do;  and,  therefore,  that 
they  will  not  insult  the  feelings  of  the  South  by 
inserting  it.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  substantial 
concession  to  the  South  in  all  this. 

Well,  sir,  what  else  is  there  in  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  bill  which  favors  southern  in- 
terests ?  The  laws  admitted  to  be  in  force  in  New 
Mpxieo  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  prohibited  slavery.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sider these  laws  to  be  still  in  force.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  repeal  them  by  this  bill;  and  the  territo- 
rial legislature  is  expressly  prohibited  from  laying 
hands'upon  the  subject,  either  to  establish  or  in- 
terdict slavery.  This  latter  provision,  I  must  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
principles  held  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass.]  But  I  take  no  exception 
to  his  support  of  the  measure  as  it  stands,  and  i 
would  not  allude  to  the  inconsistency,  but  for  the 
latitude  he  indulged  in  the  other  day  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  President's  policy. 
How,  then,  does  the  question  stand  as  to  the  pros- 
pects or  interests  of  the  South  in  extending  slavery 
to  New  Mexico?  In  the  opinion  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the 
United  States,  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibiting 
slavery  at  the  cession  are  still  in  force,  and  must 
remain  so  until  they  are  expressly  repealed,  either 
by  Congress  or  the  local  Legislature.  This  is  the 
settled  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  himself.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
scarcely  less  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, [General  Cass;]  and  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  eminent  statesman,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster;]  three  of  the  lead- 
ing champions  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  forget  anoth- 
er Senator  from  the  South,  of  high  rank  in  hie 
profession,  [Mr.  Badger,]  who  is  also  a  support- 
er of  this  bill.  Thus,  sir,  slavery,  if  it  goes  into 
New  Mexico  at  all,  must  force  its  way  there,  in 
despite  of  the  obstructions  of  the  local  laws,  and 
of  the  interdict  imposed  by  this  bill  on  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  Still  it  is  contended  that  the 
South  is  "secured  in  the  full  benefit  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  champions 
of  its  rights,  who  maintain  tha't  the  Constitution, 
propria  vigore;  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  protects 
the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  every  description  recognized  as  such,  in 
any  of  the  States,  on  every  sea  and  in  every  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union.  And  this  doctrine,  it  is  said, 
if  well  founded,  and  if  it  shall  be  so  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  authorize  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  New  Mexico.  The  soundness 
of  the  general  doctrine  held  upon  this  point,  I 
think  cannot  well  be  questioned  or  disproved;  and 
if  the  question  related  to  a  Territory  situated  as 
Oregon  was,  when  the  United  States  came  into 
possession  of  it,  property  in  slaves  would  be  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the   United  States;  but  the  question   is  more 
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doubtful  and  formidable  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  where  it  is  raised  in  reference  to  New 
Mexico,  where  there  has  been  an  organized  society 
and  government  for  two  centuries,  and  where  sla- 
very was  prohibited  by  the  local  sovereignly  be- 
fore and  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States;  and  where  under  that  prohibition,  slavery 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Constitution,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  this  Territory,  is  expected  not  merely 
to  protect  property  in  slaves,  as  in  the  case  of  Ore- 
gon before  there  was  any  exercise  of  sovereignty 
upon  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other,  but  to  su- 
persede the  local  laws  in  force  prohibiting  slavery 
when  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of 
it.  If  the  obstructions  interposed  by  these  laws 
were  removed,  then  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  left  to  their  full  and  fair  operation, 
and  the  South  might  look,  with  some  confidence, 
to  the  protection  of  slave  property  in  this  terri- 
tory through  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But, 
air,  this  bill  proposes  no  such  thing.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  himself  would 
not  support  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  local  laws, 
nor  would  any  gentleman  from  the  North.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  would  not 
vote  thus  far,  to  open  the  door  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  though  he  is  willing  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  this  Territory. 

Mr.  CASS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
will  state  that  I  said  Congress  had  no  power  over 
the  subject  at  all,  either  to  introduce  or  to  restrict 
it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  the  honorable 
Senator  any  injustice.  His  principles  upon  this 
point  are  well  understood.  1  only  meant  to  state 
the  fact,  that  he  would  not  vote  to  repeal  the  local 
laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  bill  not  only 
does  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  local  law,  but  it  contains  a  positive 
prohibition  against  any  legislation  by  the  terri- 
torial legislature  on  the  subject;  and  this  is  the 
concession  made  to  the  South  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State,  and  the  conciliatory  offering  to  the  feelings 
and  claims  of  the  South,  which  it  is  said  are  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  those  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which,  however  much 
to  be  regretted,  it  is  feared  will  occur  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  separate  measure. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt him  one  moment  for  an  explanation  ? 

Mr.  BELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLAY.  So  far  from  this  clause  prohibiting 
the  local  territorial  legislature  from  passing  any 
law  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  being  regarded 
by  me  as  an  equivalent,  I  have  been  opposed  to  it. 
I  was  opposed  to  it  in  the  committee;  and  the 
Senator  well  knows  that  it  was  pressed  upon  us 
by  southern  votes;  and  with  regard  to  the  clause 
itself,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  pressed  upon  the 
Senate  from  that  quarter.  But  the  Senator  is  mis- 
taken if  he  supposes  that  I  attached  to  that  clause 
any  importance  as  an  equivalent  to  the  South.  1 
never  did  attach  any  such  idea  to  it.  The  equiva- 
lents to  the  South  are  to  be  found,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  forbearance  of  Congress  to  exercise 
any  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery;  a  forbear- 
ance to  enforce  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  Terri- 
tories; and  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  South 
from  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Texan 
boundary,  giving  to  the  South  indisputably  nine 
hundred  miles  on  that  river,  and  leaving  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Territories  open  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  to  be  decided  when  the  States  shall 


come  to  act  for  themselves.  These  are  the  equiv- 
alents to  the  South,  and  not  that  clause,  although 
it  was  the  vote  of  southern  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  placed  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  not  in  favor  of  that  clause  of  the 
bill.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  him  any  injustice,  nor 
did  I  mean  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  clause 
prohibiting  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  as  he  imagines  I 
did.  But  I  did  mean  to  say  that  the  clause  estab- 
lishing a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico, 
as  it  stands,  is  the  equivalent  which  gentlemen 
have  relied  upon  as  the  concession  to  the  South, 
which  is  to  prevent  any  extraordinary  mode  of  op- 
position in  the  House  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  restore  general  harmony.  The  ces- 
sion to  Texas  of  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  New  Mexico,  proposed  in  this  bill,  1  do  not 
think  has  entered  in  any  degree  into  the  estimate 
of  its  value  by  southern  gentleman;  for  the  gan- 
eral  opinion  in  the  South  is,  that  Texas  is  entitled, 
to  all  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source;  and  the  proposed  cession  by 
Texas  to  New  Mexico  of  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory she  claims,  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  this  measure  which  is  felt  at  the  South.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  surrendering  territory  which  is  now 
slave  territory,  which,  if  the  cession  is  made,  will 
in  all  probability  become  free  territory.  The  for- 
bearance of  the  North  to  apply  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso—a proposition  so  justly  obnoxious  to,  and 
giving  rise  to  so  much  excitement  at  the  South — 
is  a  concession  to  southern  feeling  which  I  would 
not  seek  to  depreciate;  but  it  can  only  be  regarded;, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  a  mere 
act  of  grace,  extended  without  the  surrender  of 
any  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  North,  and 
by  those  who  maintain  that  all  the  objects  of  the 
proviso  are  as  well  accomplished  by  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  admission  of  slavery  which  already 
exist  in  New  Mexico,  and  which  are  left  undis- 
turbed by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  cour- 
tesy, together  with  the  clause  of  the  bill  prohibiting 
any  interposition  of  the  territorial  legislature 
with  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  leaving  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  consti- 
tute the  only  equivalent  offered  to  the  South  for 
the  admission  of  California.  When  I  eave  way  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
was  proceeding  to  show  its  true  value.  It  is  not 
the  equivalent  I  would  have  had,  if  I  had  the  power 
to  control  this  subject,  or  if  I  could  have  directed 
the  course  of  the  leading  members  of  this  body. 
Besides  the  settlement  of  all  the  questions  connect- 
ed with  Texas,  I  would  have  adopted  the  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  set  apart 
some  portion  of  these  Territories,  into  which  the 
slaveholder  might  safely  go  with  his  property,. 
This  I  would  have  considered  a  substantial  conces- 
sion to  the  South — a  real  compromise.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  struggle  it  would  have  cost  to 
carry  such  a  measure,  and  the  storm  that  would 
have  raged  for  a  while;  but  I  Was  willing  to  en- 
counter it,  with  the  prospect  of  permanent  quiet 
ahead. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  thus  pressing  the 
argument  that  there  is  no  substantial  concession  to 
the  South  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  placing  a  stumbling-block  in  my 
own  way,  or  in  that  of  any  other  gentleman  who 
may  be  disposed  to  support  the  bill.  Not  believ- 
ing that  slavery  will  be  likely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  established  in  New  Mexico,  I  feeJ 
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but  little  concern  about  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  fall  short  of  the  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  the  citizens  of  the 
South  generally,  and  may  therefore  fail  to  ^ive 
quiet  in  that  quarter.  My  purpose  U  to  show  the 
true  value  of  the  equivalent  thus  proposed  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  South  for  the  admission  of 
California. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  the  court  should  decide  that 
the  Constitution  supercedes  the  local  laws  prohib- 
iting slavery  upon  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to 
the  United  States:  what  security  has  the  South 
that  the  majority  in  Congress  will  not  put  their 
veto  upon  any  laws  of  the  Territory  which  may 
be  passed  to  give  that  vitality  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  security  to  the  property  in 
slaves,  which  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Soule]  has  shown  to  be  necessary?  None 
whatever.     But   there  is   a  still    more  important 

goint  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
enate.     Suppose   that,   contrary  to  all   existing 
circumstances   and  presumptions,  this  bill  having 

Sassed,  slavery  should  be  introduced  into  New 
lexico,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  authorized  to  form  a  State 
constitution,  and  slavery  should  be  recognized  by 
its  provisions,  what  security  has  the  South  that, 
with  such  a  constitution,  New  Mexico  will  ever 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Stater  None  at 
all;  unless  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North 
shall  undergo  a  decided  change. 

Mr.  BADGER.  It  is  expressly  provided  that 
States  shall  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  the  people  of  those  Territories,  when  they  are 
in  a  position  to  be  admitted  as  States,  shall  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  true;  but  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  should  remember  that  one  Con- 
gress cannot  bind  a  succeeding  Congress  upon 
such  a  question. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Not  if  the  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  high-minded  honorable  men,  understand- 
ing that  this  was  a  compact  or  compromise  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  My  friend  from  North  Carolina 
has  forgotten  that  when  that  provision  of  the  bill 
was  offered  as  an  amendment,  he  admitted  that  it 
was  not  obligatory  upon  future  Congresses,  but 
contended  that  its  adoption  would  have  a  salutary 
tendency  in  calming  the  excitement  of  the  South'. 
It  this  provision  were  placed  upon  the  ground  of 
a  compact  with  Texas,  in  consideration  of  a  ces- 
sion of  territory  by  that  State,  then  it  would  be 
obligatory  and  mi^ht  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  said  that  this  should  have 
no  influence  in  inducing  them  to  oppose  it;  but 
that  it  would  have  an  influence  in  that  sense  of 
honor  and  integrity  on  which  we  rely  in  most  of 
the  transactions  of  life. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understood  my  friend  precisely 
in  that  way  before;  and  I  understand  him  now  as 
■ot  denying  that  there  is  no  absolute  obligatory 
force  in  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BADGER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BELL.  As  the  provision  now  stands  it 
possesses  no  positive  force  or  obligation.  But  as 
the  bill  now  stands  you  may  be  only  creating  ele- 
ments of  future  disturbance;  we  should  be  carried 
out  to  sea  again.  In  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  you  propose  to  leave 
a  "little  fire"  unextinguished,  which  may  be 
blown  into  a  conflagration.  If  1  am  not  mi  aken 
in  supposing  that  the  North  will  never  agree  to 
admit  New  Mexico  as  a  slave  State,  any  dream 
that  southern  gentlemen  may  have  indulged,  that 


under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  new  slave  Stau 
might  be  formed  in  l^ew  Mexico,  vanishes  at  once, 
and  so  far  eu  the  South  ia  concerned,  if  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  President  and  that  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  Hie  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 
plan  of  the  President;  for,  while  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  slavery  can  find  its  way  into  that 
Territory  with  the  proposed  territorial  govern- 
ment, were  New  Mexico  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  at  an  early  day,  or  provision  made  fo- 
ils admission  at  some  future  day,  without  further 
legislation,  a  few  enterprising  slaveholders,  should 
they  become  satisfied  that  slave  labor  would  be 
profitable  in  New  Mexico,  would  find  but  little 
difficulty,  with  the  present  pliant  and  docile  popu- 
lation, in  reconciling  them  to  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. Once  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
they  would  be  free  to  model  their  constitution  at 
discretion.  If  rich  placers  or  gold  mines  should 
be  discovered,  slavery  would  inevitably  go  there; 
otherwise,  assuredly  not;  and  in  either  event  there 
would  be  no  ground  of  future  discord  or  disturb- 
ance to  the  Union. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  the  South 
has  no  security  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for 
any  of  the  benefits  expected  to  be  derived  from  it; 
and  that,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  admission  of 
California,  the  policy  of  the  President  is  more  fa 
vorable  to  the  South  than  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen,  and  I  will  state  that  I  know  other 
southern  Senators  who  agree  in  sentiment  with 
me  uoon  this  point,  who  will  nevertheless  vole  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  have  no  desire  to  interrupt  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  out  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  this  proposition  is  not  in 
part  comprehended  in  his  own  resolutions? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  have  done  me  the  honor  to  listen 
to  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  1  think  I  heard  the  greater  part 
of  them. 

Mr.  BELL.  When  I  introduced  those  resolu- 
tions I  was  willing  to  stand  by  them.  I  have  noi 
said  that  I  will  not  stand  by  them  still.  I  have 
been  contending  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  territorial  government  in  New  Mexico 
propose  no  substantial  concession  to  the  South, 
or  such  an  equivalent  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  to  give  it  a  preference  over  all  other  plans 
of  adjustment.  I  want  neither  to  be  deceived  irv 
regard  to  it,  nor  to  deceive  others. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see pardon  me  once  more  for  interrupting  him?  I 
have  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity,  know  his 
devotion  to  the  South,  and  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  South  actuates  him 
here.  But  in  regard  to  those  resolutions  of  his, 
upon  which  the  great  plan  of  adjustment  is  prin- 
cipally based,  I  must  confess  that  whikt  I  recog- 
nized him  as  decidedly  a  public  benefactor  in 
proposing  them,  for  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him  entitled  to  peculiar  gratitude,  yet  it 
seems  he  has  been  merely  contriving  to  lead  myself 
and  others  into  a  mistake,  and  has  induced  us  to 
accord  a  respect  and  favor  to  his  own  resolutions, 
which  he  is  himself  willing  to  show  was  mis- 
placed. I  shall  feel  that  he  has  led  us  into  a  posi- 
tion and  abandoned  us  in  a  manner  justifying  us 
in  the  use  of  the  strongest  language  of  complaint. 
Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
bound  to  treat  with  tenderness  his  own  offspring. 
It  i3  unnatural,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Tennessee  should  abandon  and  denounce, 
and  even  murder  outright  the  offspring  of  his  own 
genius.  He  has  heretofore  called  upon  us  to  succor 
and  sustain  this  production  of  his  intellect;  and  now 
he  denounces  us,  before  the  whole  country,  for 
succoring  and  cherishing  what  he  brought  into 
existence,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  true  parental 
countenance,  and — 

Mr.  BELL.  My  friend  from  Mississippi  has 
enlightened  me  on  this  subject.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  his  leader.  Sir,  when  I  drew  up  my 
resolutions,  the  honorable  gentleman  was  one  of 
those  I  had  in  my  eye  as  my  leaders.  I  knew  his 
noble  nature;  that  he  was  above  sectional  views; 
that  on  the  other  hand  his  views  were  broad  and 
national.  I  knew  he  was  denounced  at  the  North 
as  a  firebrand — as  a  man  who  would  plunge  this 
country  into  a  civil  war.  But  I  knew  he  was 
a  very  different  man  from  that.  I  knew  that  he 
and  some  of  his  friends  at  the  North  were  disposed 
^o  admit  a  new  State  to  be  carved  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  State.  I  took  the  idea, 
and  was  willing  to  forego  my  own  views,  and  to 
adopt  those  of  the  honorable  Senator  and  his 
friends  in  providing  a  territorial  government  for 
New  Mexico;  and  upon  these  views  I  formed  my 
resolutions.  But  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to- 
gether with  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  deserted  me,  and  cut  off  the  only  one  of 
my  resolutions  which  I  had  particularly  at  heart. 
I  am  not  willing  to  be  so  entrapped.  I  am  under 
no  obligation  of  consistency  to  support  this  bill, 
though  I  may  do  so.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
examine  its  provisions  freely,  and  my  friend  will, 
I  trust,  be  patient  while  I  submit  some  more  search- 
ing and  pungent  remarks  than  any  I  have  yet 
made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  can  promise  the  gentleman  I 
shall  listen  with  patience,  as  I  always  do.  But  I 
will  say,  if  he  has  really  made  up  his  mind  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  as  I  hope  he  has,  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  weaken  the  support  to  it  in 
the  South.  I  think  we  have  ground  to  complain 
if  he  does,  for  I  think  it  will  be  used  against  us  by 
our  opponents  at  home,  after  we  shall  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  considered  all  that.  I  have 
before  remarked  that  I  regretted  having  submitted 
any  propositions  of  my  own  upon  this  subject,  as 
they  place  me  in  a  false  position  with  those  who 
do  not  understand  that  the  principal  object  I  had 
in  offering  the  series  of  resolutions  I  did  on  a 
former  occasion,  has  been  defeated.  But  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
that  anything  I  shall  say  in  regard  to  this  measure 
will  weaken  its  effect  upon  the  country,  should  it 
pass  Congress.  In  the  South,  generally,  and  in 
his  own  State,  the  honorable  Senator  himself  will 
be  fully  competent  to  sustain  the  measure  in  full 
popularity  with  the  people;  and  I  promise  to  take 
care  that  nothing  I  shall  say  will  prejudice  it  in 
my  own  State,  where  alone  I  can  expect  my  voice 
to  be  heard. 

1  next  propose  to  inquire  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  relation  to  New  Mexico  will  give 
quiet  to  the  country?  Whether  they  will  repress 
the  agitations  which  the  acquisition  of  these  Ter- 
ritories has  given  birth  to  ?  I  fear  they  will  not. 
I  fear  that  while  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
South,  the  agiiation  at  the  North  will  continue 
with  increased  violence.  Sir,  from  the  moment 
you  pass  this  bill,   and  as  long  as  a  territorial 


government,  according  to  its  provisions,  shall  ex- 
ist in  New  Mexico,  the  watchword  at  the  North 
will  be  Repeal  or  the  application  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  I  question,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  himself  expects  agitation  to  cease  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill.      " 

Mr.  FOOTE.  As  the  honorable  Senator  desires 
my  opinion,  I  will  state  it  briefly.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  at  all  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  except  one  worthy  State,  will  not  only 
be  satisfied  but  profoundly  grateful  to  us  for  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  save  the  country  from  the  most  serious  pres- 
ent evils,  and  impending  perils  more  serious  than 
any  we  have  ever  heretofore  encountered;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  sustained  by  this  and  all  future 
generations. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  wish  I  could  entertain  the  same 
sentiments;  but  I  fear  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  mistaken.  No,  sir;  the  question  at  the  North 
will  be  renewed  and  agitated  with  increased  bitter- 
ness, mingling  in  all  elections,  as  heretofore. 
The  chance,  slender  as  it  may  be,  and  scarcely  ap- 
preciable, that  slavery  may  be  extended  into  New 
Mexico,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  Al  the  elements 
of  agitation  in  full  blast  at  the  North;  while  at  the 
South  the  excitement  originally  produced  by  this 
state  of  sentiment  at  the  North,  will  find  no  abate- 
ment in  its  tendency  to  sectional  alienation  and 
animosity.  We  hear  what  is  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  subject;  we  know  the  course  of  the 
northern  press;  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  preparations  making  for  a  further  and  more 
violent  agitation. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  not  discover  that  this  cry  of 
repeal  here  is  mere  empty  menace,  endeavoring  to 
turn  us  from  the  support  of  this  measure.  This 
cry  is  raised  by  the  Abolitionists  and  Free-Soilers, 
who  denounce  this  bill  and  oppose  it.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  know  well,  if  this  measure  passes, 
abolition  is  dead  forever;  free-soilism  is  pros- 
trated, and  the  demagogues  of  the  hour  will  cease 
to  keep  up  their  warfare  over  the  country. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  know  that  is  a  view  that  some 
gentlemen  take  of  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  supposes  that  those  who  threaten  and 
foretell  increased  agitation  at  the  North,  as  they 
live  by  agitation,  would,  instead  of  opposing  this 
measure  so  strenuously  as  they  do,  desire  that  it 
should  pass.  But  does  not  the  Senator  know  that 
unless  they  commenced  the  agitation  here  in  a 
zealous  opposition  to  this  bill,  they  would  in  vain 
seek  to  excite  the  masses  at  home?  They  could 
only  be  successful  in  agitating  among  the  people 
by  agitating  here;  and  that  they  do  so  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  fear  the  passage  of  the  bill.  They 
probably  suppose  that  it  will  pass  in  some  shape 
or  other.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says 
that  this  measure  will  give  satisfaction  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Judging  by  the 
evidences  around  me,  I  fear  he  is  sadly  mistaken, 
Sir,  I  repeat  that  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the 
existing  agitation.  North  or  South,  in  relation  tc 
these  Territories,  will  cease  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.  Sirs.  there  is  some  danger  that  it 
will  become  moro  serious,  and  that  this  compro- 
mise, as  it  is  called,  may  not  only  fail  to  heal  this 
one  of  the  bleeding  wounds  so  eloquently  depicted, 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  that  it  will  no', 
even  stanch  it. 

Sir,  in  regard  to  this  measure,  taken  as  a  whole, 
my  fears  are  that,  though  it  may  heal  the  surface, 
these  wounds,  which  are  now  described  as  open 
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and  bleeding,  will  continue  to  fester  within  until  the 
vital  parts  of  the  system  are  seriously  affected. 

But,  in  reference  to  New  Mexico,  while,  in  my 
iudgment,  fears  may  be  justly  entertained  that  the 
•'  medy  proposed  by  thi3  bill  will  prove  abortive, 
.he  plan  of  the  President  would  heal  this  one  of 
.he  bleeding  wounds  of  the  country.  Admit  New 
Mexico  as  a  State,  or  provide  for  its  admission  at 
some  future  clay,  and  after  Texas  shall  have  ac- 
ceded to  a  settlement  of  her  boundary,  though 
there  may  be  some  increased  excitement  at  the 
South  for  a  time,  it  will  soon  pas3  away,  and  all 
will  be  permanently  quiet.  If  slave  labor  shall  be 
:~ound  to  be  profitable,  slavery  would  soon  find  its 
ivay  there,  and  the  North  would  no  longer  have 
:he  power  to  forbid  it. 

Mr.  DOWNS.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
slavery  could  be  carried  into  New  Mexico  with 
every  person  voting  to  prohibit  carrying  slaves 
there? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  given  my  views  briefly 
upon  this  point  in  my  preceding  remarks.  The 
true  interest  of  the  South ,  I  concluded  more  than  a 
'/ear  ago,  was  to  admit  these  Territories  into  the 
Union  as  States.  The  same  reasons  for  this  policy 
apply  to  both  New  Mexico  and  California.  If  the 
iast  Congress  had  either  admitted  California  as  a 
State  or  authorized  her  inhabitants  to  form  a  State 
•.onstitulion  at  a  subsequent  day,  and  to  be  admit- 
ted upon  proclamation  of  the  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  would  have  been  decided  by  the 
jeople,  uninfluenced  by  any  apprehension  of  the 
aower  and  sentiment  of  the  North.  The  question 
would  have  been  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  settled  repugnance  to  slavery  among 
the  inhabitants  of  California.  The  emigrants  to 
California  go  there  with  no  fixed  sentiment  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  interest — pecuniary  interest — 
that  impels  the  tide  of  emigration  to  that  Territory; 
and  the  moment  it  should  be  found  that  slavery 
could  be  profitably  employed  in  the  rich  and  inex- 
haustible gold  mines,  the  constitution  would  take 
the  form  these  interests  demanded.  It  is  interest 
alone  that  carries  slavery  anywhere.  If  California 
were  to-day  admitted  as  a  State,  the  prospect  of 
introducing  slaves  would  be  far  more  favorable 
than  it  could  be  under  a  territorial  government  in 
the  form  proposed  by  this  bill.  Nor  is  there  any 
3uch  settled  sentiment  opposed  to  slavery  among 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  that  might  not  and 
would  not  be  overcome,  if,  by  the  discovery  of 
rich  mines  of  gold  in  her  territories,  slave  labor 
should  be  wanted  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  pursuing  the  contrast  between 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  and  that  of 
the  President,  the  next  point  of  difference  between 
them  which  has  been  pointed  out  and  proclaimed 
to  the  country  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Kent*cky  and  Michigan,  and  by  them  dwelt  upon 
with  great  emphasis  and  confidence  as  evidence  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  plan  of  the  committee, 
is,  that  the  plan  of  the  President  proposes  to  leave 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  at  the  mercy  of  a  mil- 
itary government,  a  "  lieutenant  colonel,"  and 
without  the  protection  of  a  regularly-organized 
civil  government.  Now,  without  undertaking  to 
repeat  all  the  terms  and  forms  of  reproach  and  de- 
nunciation, of  ridicule  and  scorn,  with  which  the 
plan  of  the  President  has  been  met  and  objected  to 
by  these  gentlemen,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
grossest  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  President 
upon  this  point;  and  that  there  has  been  the  gross- 
est perversion  of  fact,  however  unintentional,  in 
rftlation  both  to  the  character  of  the  Government 


in  operation  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  policy  of 
the  President.  I  have  before  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  treated 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  signalized  his  preference  for  the  plan  of 
the  committee  and  his  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  President  in  a  manner  not  less  unjust  and  ex- 
traordinary. They  both  concur  in  denouncing  the 
policy  of  the  President  a3  a  "non  action  policy." 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  says,  "  What  a  glo- 
rious and  brilliant  triumph  it  would  be  for  an  Ad- 
ministration to  triumph  in  doing  nothing!"  What 
genius,  what  capacity,  what  statesmanship  would 
be  thus  illustrated  in  the  policy  of  "  doing  noth- 
ing!" 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts.  "  Masterly 
inactivity." 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  the  policy  of  "  masterly  in- 
activity;" the  policy  of  continuing  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  an  arbitrary  and  odious  military  dom- 
ination over  these  people.  If  these  honorable 
gentlemen  could  divest  themselves  of  the  bias 
which  their  preference  for  a  favorite  policy  of  their 
own  exposes  them  to,  and  would  subject  the  plan 
of  the  President  to  the  test  of  reason,  of  true  and 
fair  consideration,  they  could  not  proclaim  these 
sentiments  to  the  country  consistently  with  their 
own  high  characters. 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan?  The  only  fair  objection  which  can 
be  taken  to  the  policy  of  the  President  is  that  it 
proposes  excessive  action.  Instead  of  being  a  plan 
of  "non- action"  it  is  rather  a  plan  of  over-action. 
Thatis  an  objection  that  might  be  urged  with  some 
justice  and  plausibility.  Honorable  Senators  say 
that  the  President  proposes  to  leave  these  people 
without  the  protection  of  civil  government  and 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  military  authority.  If 
their  impetuous  feelings  would  allow  them  to  re- 
flect, they  would  see  that,  the  President  proposes 
the  protection  of  a  more  rigorous  civil  government 
than  the  one  recommended  by  the  committee, 
And  this  is  no  afterthought  of  mine;  the  President, 
in  his  message  on  this  subject,  expressly  states 
that  "New  Mexico  may  be  expected  soon  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State;"  and 
it  is  fairly  within  the  scope  and  intention  of  his 
policy  that  Congress  should  forthwith  authorize 
the  inhabitants  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  whenever 
Texas  shall  have  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  her 
boundary.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  is  one  of  "  non-action;"  nor  is  it  true 
that  it  proposes  to  leave  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  military  gov- 
ernment. The  policy  of  the  President  is  to  dis- 
pense with  military  government  by  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  as  a  State;  which  can  be  as  readily 
accomplished  as  by  a  territorial  government.. 
The  true  merits  of  the  President's  policy,  the  true 
genius,  sagacity,  and  statesmanship  displayed  in 
I  it,  consists  not  in  "  non-action,"  but  in  closing  up 
effectually  and  forever  this  one  of  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  country;  in  violating  no  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  giving  these  people  the  priv- 
ilege of  determining  the  question  of  slavery  for 
themselves,  and  in  giving  permanent  peace  and 
harmony  to  the  country. 

This  military  government  in  New  Mexico  has 
received  a  very  bad  name.  We  have  had  so  many 
perversions  of  its  true  nature  and  character  that  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  would  recognize  the  government  spoken 
s>f  here  as  the  same  that  actually  exists  there. 
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What  is  the  government  which  actually  exists 
there  at  this  moment?  It  is  a  civil  government, 
the  same  established  by  General  Kearny,  during 
the  war,  and  continued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
present  Administration.  The  civil  and  municipal 
offices  are  the  same;  rilled,  as  I  understand,  by  the 
same  incumbents;  and  conforming  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  Territory  before 
the  treaty  of  cession.  They  have  their  prefects  of 
counties,  their  alcaldes  or  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  several  districts,  and  their  courts  and  judges 
in  the  last  resort.  Since  I  listened  to  the  un- 
measured denunciation  by  honorable  Senators  of 
the  military  sway  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  made 
particular  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Military  in  that  Terri- 
tory; and  I  can  hear  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
Military  has  interfered  with  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  by  the  proper  civil  officers. 
Although  the  intelligent  Delegate  from  that  Terri- 
tory in  this  city  has  remonstrated  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  authority,  yet,  after  full 
inquiry,  I  could  hear  of  no  instance  of  the  arbitrary 
interference  of  the  Military  in  the  civil  and  judicial 
administration,  except  that,  when  offences  are 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  against  soldiers, 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  offenders 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  Military  and  taken 
before  the  proper  judicial  tribunals  for  trial  and 
punishment.  This,  sir,  is  the  extent  of  that  arbi- 
trary sway  of  a  "  lieutenant  colonel"  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  I  will  point  out  an  instance.  This  military 
government  has  exercised  oppression  in  interfering 
with  the  officers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Texas 
will  excuse  me  at  present  for  not  noticing  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  has  made.  1  cannot,  after  his 
speech  the  other  morning,  if  I  have  time  and 
strength,  fail  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  before  1 
sit  down.  I  think,  sir,  I  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  gross  injustice  which  has  been  done  to 
the  President  upon  this  point. 

But  conscience,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the 
American  heart  and  the  American  character,  have 
been  appealed  to,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
our  treaty  with  Mexico,  which  require  that  these 
people  should  have  the  full  protection  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
regular  civil  government.  It  is  "high  time,"  says 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the 
national  faith  should  be  maintained  in  extending 
to  these  people  the  protection  of  civil  government; 
and  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  "  military  government;"  and  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  country  is  sought  to  be  aroused 
and  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  policy  which 
would  leave  our  treaty  obligations  unfulfilled. 
Well,  sir,  the  President  proposes  to  comply  with 
these  obligations  to  the  letter.  He  proposes  to 
dispense  with  all  military  authority  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  to  give  the  people  the  protection  of  a  State 
Government  as  soon  as  practicable.  Ought  not 
this  to  satisfy  the  most  tender  conscience  on  this 
point? 

I  have  now,  sir,  I  think,  successfully  shown 
that  there  has  been  and  is  no  oppression  practiced 
by  the  military  government  of  New  Mexico;  and, 
whether  such  oppression  exists  or  not,  that  the 
President  proposes  to  remove  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  that  head,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
ply with  the  treaty  obligations  in  the  most  effect- 
ive form. 


Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  fll 
will  read  a  passage  from  the  address  of  the  Dele- 
gate from  that  Territory  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory.    In  that  statement  he  says  : 

"It  is  useless  forme  to  remind  you  that  you  have  no 
other  than  a  military  government  to  administer  the  civil         J-.  \ 
laws  with   which  you  came  into  the  Union,  (and  undei  V' 

which  you  and  your  ancestors  have  lived  for  two  centuries.) 
What  other  executive  have  you  but  the  commander  of  the 
troops  in  New  Mexico  ?  Does  he  not  absolutely  control 
all  the  civil  establishments  of  your  country  ?  Is  there  a 
civil  officer  but  holds  his  office  by  commission  from  the 
military  officer  during  his  will  and  pleasure?  Has  he  not, 
indeed,  assumed  to  order  the  courts  whom  to  bring  to  trial, 
and  in  every  way  prescribe  their  jurisdiction  ?"  &e. 

There  is  another  document  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  declared 
against  this  military  government,  and  denounced 
it  as  a  most  odious  and  despotic  institution. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
those  documents,  and  am  only  surprised  that  the 
sagacious  Senator  does  not  perceive  that  there  may 
be  strong  political  motives  or  interests  for  much 
exaggeration,  over-coloring,  and  rhetorical  flourish 
and  description,  in  the  authors  of  those  documents. 
I  felt  desirous  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  regard  tG 
those  charges  when  1  read  them.  And  1  asked 
the  Delegate  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
point  out  to  me,  if  he  could,  any  instance  of  mili- 
tary oppression  in  New  Mexico  in  the  three  years 
of  our  occupation  of  that  country;  and  he  could 
recollect  none,  except,  as  I  have  before  statedj 
that  when  an  offence  is  committed  against  any  of 
the  United  States  troops,  the  offender  is  seized, 
sometimes  by  the  military,  and  taken  before  the 
proper  civil  officers  for  trial  and  punishment;  and 
complaints  are  made  of  instances  in  which  the 
punishment  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted  without 
such  trial,  but  none  could  be  specified. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  consider  another  question 
connected  with  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
President,  which,  I  admit,  presents  a  fairground 
for  diversity  of  opinion.  Is  there  a  sufficient  pop- 
ulation in  New  Mexico  to  justify  her  admission  * 
as  a  State?  and  are  they  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
trained  in  the  practice  of  self-government,  to  justi- 
fy clothing  them  with  the  rights  of  State  sover- 
eignty ?  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rusk]  has  said  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
admit  these  people  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  The 
honorable  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan says,  that  "  no  human  sagacity  can  foretell  the 
time  when  these  people  will  be  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union."  The  honorable  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  that  he  cannot 
think  of  it,  and  he  has  used  stronger  expressionE 
even  than  these. 

Now,  what  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  New 
Mexico?  I  have  in  my  hand  an  authentic  doc- 
ument, taken  from  the  archives  of  Santa  Pe,  by 
Lieutenant  Abert,  an  intelligent  and  scientific  gen- 
tleman, whose  report  was  printed  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. From  this  document  we  learn,  that  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1844,  the  population  of  New  Mex- 
ico was,  as  taken  from  official  statistics,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sixty-four,  (100,064.)  The  intel- 
ligent Delegate  from  New  Mexico  states  that, 
from  his  own  observation,  and  all  the  information 
in  his  possession,  he  estimates  the  population  at 
ninety  thousand.  And  these  are  not  composed  of 
Camanches,  Navajos,  and  other  wild  tribes,  as 
some  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose.  This  popula- 
tion of  ninety  thousand  are  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
The  Pueblo  Indians,  who  compose  a  part  of  the 
population,  are  civilized.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
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admitted  that  they  were  among  the  best  population 
of  the  Territory.  A  census  was  taken  of  these 
Pueblo  Indians  at  a  recent  period,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
Indian  agent  at  Santa  Fe,  whose  high  standing  and 
intelligence  are  vouched  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Rusk  ]  From  this,  it  appears  that 
instead  of  constituting  one  half  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  as  stated  by  that  honorable  Sen- 
ator on  a  former  day,  they  only  amount  to  six 
thousand,  of  five  years  of  age  and  upwards;  and, 
taking  the  usual  ratio  of  children  under  that  age, 
we  may  infer  that  the  whole  number  of  these  In- 
dians does  not  exceed  nine  thousand  at  the  most. 
These  Indians  live  in  separate  villages,  and  are  a 
docile  and  peaceable  people.  What  other  classes 
of  population  exist  there?  There  are  some  three 
or  four  thousand  of  the  pure  Spanish  or  Castilian 
blood,  of  different  ages  and  sexes.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  mixed  race  of  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  stock,  which  has  multiplied  in  the  last  two 
centuries,  until  it  has  attained  its  present  number. 
This  is  the  class  which  is  generally,  and  properly, 
denominated  Mexicans.  They  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  population,  and  do  not  recognize  any  con- 
nection with  the  Indians,  though  undoubtedly 
tinged  with  their  complexion.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  entire  population,  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians, live  by  agriculture  almost  exclusively;  many 
of  them  are  wealthy,  their  property  consisting 
chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Territory  generally,  that  they 
are  a  docile  and  tractable  people,  addicted  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  from  the  necessity  of  their  condition, 
being  daily  exposed  to  the  plundering  incursions 
of  their  savage  neighbors.  The  more  wealthy  are 
well  educated;  some  of  these  having  received  their 
education  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, others  in  those  of  Mexico.  Besides  these  class- 
es, Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred, 
states  that  there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  vo- 
ters, emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  we 
know  enough  of  these  adventurers  to  new  Terri- 
tories to  be  satisfied  that  their  superior  intelligence 
and  energy  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  more  passive  and  tractable  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind;  in  estimating 
the  character  and  training  of  these  people,  that 
since  the  revolt  and  independence  of  Mexico,  they 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  self-government. 
They  have  had  their  territorial  legislature,  to 
which,  with  some  interruption,  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  electing  Delegates  annually.  They 
have,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  at  regular  periods 
a  Delegate  to  the  Central  Congress  in  Mexico; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  just  as  well  qual- 
ified for  self-government  as  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  The  policy  of  Mexico,  in 
excluding  New  Mexico  from  the  rank  of  a  State, 
it  is  well  known,  was  founded  in  the  apprehension 
of  revolution  and  separation,  to  which  their  remote 
situation  was  supposed  to  tempt  them.  We  have, 
in  truth,  had  a  lower  estimate  of  these  people  than 
they  deserved;  and  a  principal  reason  for  this  was, 
that  we  derived  our  impressions  of  their  character 
and  condition  chiefly  from  the  population  of  Santa 
Fe,  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  vil- 
lages in  the  whole  country,  and  whose  population 
is  the  most  idle,  vicious,  and  corrupt  of  all  others. 
But,  sir,  the  question  is  not  whether  these  peo- 
ple are  as  intelligent  and  well  qualified  as  we  could 
wish  them  to  be,  or  as  they  may  become  by  the 
infusion  of  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
old  States,  before  we  admit  them  into  the  Union, 


but  whethertheyare  sufficiently  qualified  to  justify 
their  admission,  if  it  be  expedient  for  the  well- 
being  and  harmony  of  the  Republic — if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  close  up  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  the  country.  That  is  the  question.  Hon- 
orable Senators  have  taken  strong  grounds  upon 
this  subject.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Clay]  has  said  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, and  for  no  considerations,  would  he  vote 
to  bring  such  people  as  these  into  the  Union  as  a 
State. 

Mr.  CLAY.     I  say  so  still. 

Mr.  BELL.  1  do  not  expect  the  honorable 
Senator  to  recede  from  any  sentiment  he  has  ex- 
pressed. But  our  conscience  admonishes  us  that 
these  people  are,  by  our  treaty  stipulations,  enti- 
tled to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  in  some  reason- 
able time.  If  the  population  were  only  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand,  instead  of  ninety  thousand,  it 
would  be  quite  large  enough;  for  the  Constitution 
prescribes  no  particular  number,  and  if  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  Territory,  after  more  than  two  cen- 
turies'training  in  the  arts  of  civil  society  and  gov- 
ernment, are  not  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  State 
sovereignty,  when  will  they  be  qualified  ?  They 
have  for  twenty  years  past  exercised  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  self-government,  and  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  extend  to  thern 
the  same  rights.  It  does  then  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  strange  and  extraordinary  position  for  Senators 
to  take,  when  they  declare  that  they  will,  under  no 
circumstances,  vote  to  admit  New  Mexico  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  What!  not  admit  New  Mexico 
as  a  State,  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the 
country:  Not  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
country?  Not  even  to  save  the  Union?  I  can 
neither  comprehend  the  reason  nor  the  patriotism 
of  such  a  declaration.  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  the 
interests  of  this  people,  that,  for  the  sake  of  some 
further  politico-educational  training,  or  to  save 
them  the  expense  of  a  State  government,  or  to 
preserve  them  from  the  injuries  of  an  unwise  State 
Legislature,  would  leave  this  great  country  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  continued  agitation  and 
discord. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  President's  plan  is  excep- 
tionable because  it  contemplates  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  State  without  settling  the  bound- 
aries of  Texas;  and  should  a  State  be  so  admit- 
ted, and  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  in  favor 
of  the  claims  of  Texas  to  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  that  the  anomaly  would  be  pre- 
sented of  a  State  without  territory  or  inhabitants, 
or  so  small  a  portion  of  either  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  pretensions  to  such  a  rank.  But  is  that  a  just 
view  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the  President  ? 
The  President  distinctly  recommended  to  Congress 
to  provide  some  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Tex- 
as boundary.  Were  it  proposed  to-day  to  au- 
thorize New  Mexico  to  form  a  State  constitution, 
with  a  view  to  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  Congress  would  have  the  power  to  make 
the  same  proposition  to  Texas  for  the  adjustment 
of  her  boundary  which  is  made  in  the  bill  under  de- 
bate, or  any  other  which  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  the  embarrassment  would  be  no  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  I  have  now 
done  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  the  President  is  to  leave  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico  at  liberty  to  settle  the 
question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  without  any 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  agitation  on  the  subject,  present  and 
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future.  He  advised  that  they  be  authorized  to 
form  a  State  constitution  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  The  plan  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  having  the  same  general  and  patriotic 
object  in  view,  proposes  to  establish  a  territorial 
government  for  New  Mexico,  without  any  inter- 
vention on  the  question  of  slavery.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate,  and  I  think  I  have  done 
30  successfully,  that  the  plan  of  the  committee 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  connected  with 
this  Territory,  but  that  the  plan  of  the  President 
will.  And  I  think  that  I  have  further  shown  that, 
so  far  as  respects  the  interests  of  the  South,  the 
policy  of  the  President  is  more  favorable  to  them 
than  the  provisions  of  the  measures  under  debate. 
The  only  other  real  difference  between  the  two  plans 
is,  that  the  one  proposes  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a  State  at  some  early  day, 
while  the  other  contemplates  the  postponement  of 
that  event  until  some  future  and  more  remote  pe- 
riod. I  would  myself  prefer,  on  some  grounds, 
that  New  Mexico  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  at  any  very  early  period,  yet, 
there  are  considerations  and  public  interests  con- 
nected with  this  subject  which  far  outweigh  any 
fair  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  opposite 
policy,  and  fully  justify  the  early  admission  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  State. 

I  omit  any  notice  of  the  Mormon  settlement; 
they  are  a  people  who  fled  from  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore resided;  and  they  are  prospering,  it  is  under- 
stood, under  their  present  voluntary  association 
and  government.  They  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  portion  of  the  public  domain  as  they  have 
thought  proper  to  appropriate  to  themselves.  Give 
them  the  protection  of  our  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, and  it  matters  but  little  whether  any  govern- 
ment be  provided  for  them  now,  or  for  ten  years 
to  come.  Certainly,  there  is  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  government  for  these  people  at  the 
hazard  of  any  great  inconvenience  or  embarrass- 
ment to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  maybe  said  to  be  three 
different  plans  for  the  adjustment  of  this  unfortu- 
nate and  distracting  question:  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen;  the  plan  of  the  President; 
and  the  proposition  of  those  gentlemen  of  the 
South  who  say  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  if  adopted  in  its 
true  spirit.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Foote]  stated,  in  a  speech  a  few  days 
since,  that  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate  was 
the  only  plan  of  adjustment,  in  regard  to  these 
Territories,  which  could  pass.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  has,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  a  similar  senti- 
ment, and  it  has  been  widely  disseminated  through 
the  country.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  rest- 
ed his  statement  that  no  other  measure  but  the  one 
before  us  could  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
on  the  ground  that  the  distinguished  Senatorsfrom 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,]  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,] 
and  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Webster,]  have  de- 
clared their  unalterable  determination  not  to  vote 
for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  into 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  state,  with  perfect  conscien- 
tiousness, and  with  a  complete  conviction  of  what 
I  say,  that  if  New  Mexico  is  admitted  as  a  State, 
the  Union  cannot  continue  to  exist.  Instead  of 
settling  the  question  and  healing  the  wound,  it 
would  make  the  wound  incurable.  I  speak  in  ref- 
ireace  to  the  well-known  seDtirnent  of  the  South. 


Mr.  BELL.  I  have  already  shown  that  ihe 
true  interests  of  the  South  would  be  promoted  by 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  no  measure  but  the  one  under  debate  could 
pass;  and  after  triumphantly  defending  himself 
from  the  calumnies  which  he  considered  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  at  home,  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote]  proceeded  to  assail 
the  Administration  in  a  manner  which  astonished 
me,  under  the  circumstances;  for  I  supposed  that, 
from  the  duty  he  had  just  discharged  to  himself, 
he  would  have  had  more  charity  for  others.  I 
will  not  trust  to  recollection  for  his  words;  I  have 
them  here  printed: 

"  We  are  informed  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  State  government;  yes, 
sir,  that  such  a  government,  in  name  at  least,  has  already 
been  set  on  foot.  Under  what  authority  all  this  has  been 
done,  we  do  not  at  present  know;  but  I  hope  that  the  reso- 
lution which  I  had  the  honor  to  offer  on  yesterday,  and 
which  has  this  morning  been  adopted,  will  shortly  secure  us 
full  information  upon  the  subject.  Thi3  much,  though,  I 
will  undertake  to  say  at  present :  that,  whoever  be  the  man 
that  has  either  planned,  instigated,  or  sanctioned  this  vile 
scheme,  is  not  a  patriot,  but  an  insidious  traitor  to  the  pub- 
lic weal,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  whose  perfidy  and  inef- 
fable profligacy  [  hope  may  ere  long  be  branded  with  indel- 
ible infamy.  Sir,  this  attempt  to  establish  and  organize  a 
State  government  in  New  Mexico  at  this  time  was  obvious- 
ly intended  to  aid  in  defeating  our  plan  of  adjustment,  and 
retain  the  country  in  its  present  excited  condition." 

Now,  sir,  I  have  never  understood  that  the 
President  has  given  any  other  orders  to  the  offi- 
cers commanding  the  forces  in  New  Mexico,  or  to 
any  other  agent  of  the  Government,  than  those 
which  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  in  rela- 
tion either  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution, 
or  as  to  the  course  which  he  was  resolved  to  pur- 
sue, should  Texas  seek  by  force  to  possess  herself 
of  the  territory  claimed  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande. 
We  may  infer,  from  his  last  communication  to 
Congress  upon  this  subject,  that  he  will  consider 
it  his  duty  to  maintain  the  possession  of  New 
Mexico  until  the  question  of  the  boundary  shall 
be  adjusted. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a 
moment  of  explanation? 

Mr.  BELL.     With  great  pleasure,  sir. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  If  the  Senator  had  examined  my 
phraseology  a  little  more  closely,  he  would  have 
found  that  I  cautiously  avoided  charging  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  Cabinet  with  any  interference  in  this 
affair.  I  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  acting  with  or  without  orders,  as  the  case 
might  turn  out  to  be.  Now,  any  defence  which 
the  Senator  may  set  up,  in  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, against  anything  I  have  said,  will  be  an 
implied  acknowledgment  on  his  part  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  pro- 
ceeding; which  I  have  not  charged,  and  which  it 
would  give  me  most  profound  mortification  to  as- 
certain. That  some  person,  either  here  or  else- 
where, has  instigated  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
in  this  movement,  I  have  no  doubt.  Why,  only 
a  few  months  ago  they  declared  their  desire  to 
have  a  territorial  government,  and  voted  down  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  State  government,  and 
that  some  one  or  other  has  tampered  with  them  is 
therefore  as  manifest  as  that  the  sun  shines  in 
heaven.  Now,  I  say  from  my  heart  that  it  would 
grieve  me  most  earnestly,  and  mortify  me  most 
profoundly,  to  suppose  that  the  President  or  his 
Cabinet,  or  any  one  of  them,  dared  to  instigate 
this  movement,  leading,  as  I  conceive  it  most  likely 
to  lead,  to  bloodshed  and  sectional  strife,  and  per- 
chance to  disunion.    I  did  not  charge  that  they  had 


I  atated  the  facie  as  I  now  state  them;  and  I  do 
trust  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  will  have 
the  powerat  some  future  period  to  free  themselves 
from  all  suspicion  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  I  have  not  misunderstood 
the  Senator.  So  far  as  regards  my  defence  of  (his 
Administration,  and  my  adhesion  to  it,  I  wish  to 
disguise  nothing  from  myself  as  to  what  its  course 
of  policy  has  been,  nor  from  the  country.  I  have 
not  inquired  whether  the  Government  has  given 
any  new  orders  to  the  military  authorities  in  New 
Mexico  or  not;  but  I  feel,  when  a  Senator  is  de- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  whole  proceedings  in 
New  Mexico,  in  relation  to  the  call  of  a  conven- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution,  I 
consider  the  Administration  responsible  for  them, 
not  proximately  but  remotely,  and  those  proceed- 
ings cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  policy  car- 
ried into  effect  in  Culifornia,  and  which  months 
ago  was  recommended  plainly  and  boldly  to  the 
American  Congress  by  the  President.  I  have  not 
seen  him,  or  spoken  to  him,  but  I  dare  to  say  that 
he  would  scorn  all  evasion  or  disguise  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  officer  in  command  in  New  Mexico 
would  undoubtedly  consider  himself  authorized, by 
the  known  policy  of  the  Piesident,  to  do  precisely 
what  he  appears  to  have  done,  in  becoming  the  organ 
or  mouth-piece  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  them- 
selves, in  relation  to  the  call  of  a  convention. 

Mr.  FOOTE.     Will   the  Senator  allow  me  a 
word  of  explanation,  for  I  desire  not  to  be  mis- 
understood on  this  subject? 
Mr.  BELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  never  prefer  charges  except  on 
testimony  which  I  am  ready  to  adduce,  nor  make 
allegations  against  public  or  private  character 
which  are  not  sustainable  by  proof.  In  this  in- 
stance we  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  evidence, 
so  far  as  the  President  and  Cabinet  are  concerned , 
and  are  instituting  inquiries  on  the  subject.  It 
would  then  be  most  illiberal  and  unfair  in  me  to 
presume  that  they  were  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  New  Mexico,  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  answering  those  inquiries.  I  said 
distinctly  in  the  speech,  a  portion  of  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  Senator,  that  a  Senator  on 
this  floor  now  in  my  eye,  urged  weeks  ago,  in  this 
Hall,  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  maintain,  by 
military  force,  possession  of  New  Mexico,  in  op- 
position to  the  claim  of  Texas.  I  declared  at  the 
time  that  language  had  been  used  here  by  certain 
prominent  men  of  peculiar  political  affiliations, 
well  calculated  to  encourage  such  movements  in 
New  Mexico  as  might  result  in  consequences 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  That  language  I  wished 
to  apply  in  certain  quarters  especially,  and  to  all 
others  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  explanation 
of  the  honorable  Senator,  and  think  I  have  not 
misunderstood  him.  I  make  no  distinction  in  this 
matter  of  responsibility  between  the  Cabinet  or 
other  advisers  and  General  Taylor  himself.  If  he 
allows  himself  to  be  controlled  by  improper  coun- 
sellors, or  retains  a  Cabinet  unworthy  of  trust,  he 
has  no  claim  to  my  confidence  or  support.  Who- 
ever may  have  exercised  the  controlling  authority 
over  the  late  movements  in  New  Mexico  is  not  a 
material  question,  for  I  hold  the  President  directly 
responsible,  so  far  as  I  am  advised  of  what  has 
actually  transpired  in  that  Territory;  and,  if  I 
know  anything  of  his  true  character,  he  is  the 
last  man  in  the  country  that  would  seek  to  shelter 
himself  behind  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Colonel  Mun- 
roe  has  no  doubt  presumed  that  he  was  acting  in 


accordance  with  the  Executive  wishes  and  policy; 
and  at  last,  after  all  this  storm  of  indignation 
against  him,  he  has  only  conformed  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  in  issuing  a  proclamation  prescribing 
the  time  and  other  formula  for  a  convention  to 
form  a  State  constitution.  And,  sir,  when  the 
constitution  thus  formed  is  presented  to  Congress, 
we  are  under  no  obligations  to  admit  New  Mexico 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  We  can  either  estab- 
lish u  territorial  government  in  New  Mexico,  or 
we  can  require  that  the  inhabitants  shall  wail  the 
settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary,  and  then  form 
a  constitution  and  become  a  State,  or  prescribe 
whatever  other  mode  of  government  and  control 
we  think  proper,  just  as  though  no  such  proceed- 
ings had  ever  taken  place  which  we  have  heard 
denounced  in  such  unmitigated  terms  of  censure 
and  crimination. 

Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  al! 
high-minded  and  honorable  gentlemen,  of  all  par- 
ties, to  the  position  in  which  General  Taylor  finds 
himself  placed,  at  the  present  juncture,  by  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  interests,  passions,  and 
prejudices  which  are  operating  against  him,  in  the 
two  Halls  of  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun 
try.  No  man  has  ever  been  in  power  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  who  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  so  peculiar  and  embarrass- 
ing, when  greater  interests  were  at  stake,  or  when 
greater  skill  and  judgment  were  demanded  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  And  yet,  sir,  see  how  he  is 
thrust  at,  right  and  left,  by  presumed  friends  and 
open  enemies.  Hawked  at,  pursued,  denounced, 
reviled  through  the  five  hundred  presses  of  the 
Opposition,  and  in  the  speeches  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  leaders  in  the  Senate,  at 
a  time  of  the  most  imminent  peril  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  as  if  all  the  elements  of  human  pas- 
sion and  malice  had  united  to  overwhelm  and  de- 
stroy him. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Foote,]  in  allusion  to  the  determination  of 
the  Executive,  indicated  in  a  recent  communication 
to  Congress,  to  maintain  possession  of  the  Terri- 
tory of" New  Mexico  until  the  question  of  bound- 
ary shall  be  settled,  in  view  of  the  conflict  of  arms 
to  which  it  may  possibly  lead,  denounce  it  as  an 
invasion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Texas,  and  as 
a  murderous  policy.  He  denounced,  in  the  strong- 
est language  of  invective  his  imagination  could 
supply,  any  man  at  the  head  of  an  Executive  de- 
partment of  this  Government  who  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  Texas  in  the  exercise  of  her  sover- 
eignly as  a  State;  and  no  man,  he  declared,  could 
deny  the  undoubted  right  of  Texas  to  all  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Another  distinguished 
Senator,  [Mr.  Houston,]  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto, 
in  alluding  to  the  intimation  of  the  President  of 
his  intention  to  prevent  any  dismemberment  of 
New  Mexico  until  the  question  of  boundary  should 
be  decided,  could  assign  no  better  motive  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  of 
policy  than  that  of  personal  hatred  and  prejudice 
against  the  people  of  Texas,  contracted  in  his 
campaign  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  I  said  distinctly  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  charge  the  Presichnt  and  the  Cabinet 
with  any  criminality,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
policy  announced  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  a  murderous  policy.  I  said  it  too  in  lasguage 
of  such  pointedness  and  plainness,  that,  as  the 
Chair  will  recollect,  I  was  called  to  order.  I  was 
not  referring  to  the  Administration  at  all,  but  to 
this  military  governor,  who  had  certainly  adopted 
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a.  policy  likely  to  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms,  and 
I  expressed  the  hope  which  I  entertained  that  it 
was  not  done  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  willfully  misrepresent  the  Pres- 
ident, though  his  ardent  temperament  often  leads 
him  beyond  what,  on  reflection,  he  would  consider 
atrictly  just,  and  to  express  his  opinions  some- 
times in  stronger  language  than  his  own  friends 
can  approve;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  in  all  the  discussions  upon  this  subject,  except 
in  his  recent  speech,  he  has  borne  himself  cour- 
teously and  generously  towards  the  Administra- 
tion, f  will  now  restate  what  where  the  sentiments 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  one 
of  his  late  speeches.  He  announced  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  ground  unalterably  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,] 
Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  and  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Webster,]  that  this  is  the  only  measure  that  can 
pass  at  the  present  session  of  Congress;  thus  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  if  this  measure  should 
fail,  no  other  plan  of  adjustment  will  be  adopted, 
and  the  country  will  be  left  to  all  the  consequences 
that  may  follow.  Thelhonorable  Senator  at  the  same 
time  denounced  the  policy  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent— of  preserving  the  present  condition  of  things 
in  New  Mexico,  and  not  suffering  its  inhabitants 
to  be  dismembered  as  a  society,  until  Congress  or 
the  courts  decide  the  boundary  question — as  a 
murderous  policy,  leading  to  bloodshed  and  civil 
war.  And  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  late 
speech  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  who- 
ever advised  the  late  proceedings  in  New  Mexico. 
For  this  policy,  and  all  the  evils  that  may  grow 
out  of  it,  I  have  already  stated  the  President  is 
responsible;  and  while  an  indication  of  his  inten- 
tion to  maintain  the  possession  of  New  Mexico 
until  the  boundary  of  Texas  is  adjusted,  is  thus 
denounced  in  one  quarter,  his  right  to  pursue  this 
identical  policy  is  denounced  in  terms  of  scarcely 
less  asperity  in  another  high  and  distinguished 
quarter.  Now,  sir,  to  what  do  these  denunciations, 
founded  on  opposite  views  of  the  same  policy, 
lead?  Where  do  you  place  the  President  in  his 
guidance  of  the  vessel  of  State?  Struggling  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  Hell  Gate  just 
in  front,  or  rear,  as  you  may  choose  to  place  it. 
All  the  metaphors,  similes,  and  other  figures  of 
speech  drawn  from  the  perils  of  ocean  navigators, 
would  be  inadequate  to  portray  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  President,  in  his  ardu- 
ous navigation  of  the  ship  of  State  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  must  now  refer  to  a  sentiment  contained  in  a 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay,]  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded— not  in  any  unkind  spirit  towards  him,  but 
to  show  the  unqualified  injustice  done  to  the  Pres- 
ident upon  one  point  in  this  discussion.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Poote] 
denounces  the  policy  of  preserving  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  from  dismemberment  until  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas  shall  be  adjusted,  as  a  violation  of 
State  sovereignty,  and  murderous  in  its  character 
and  tendencies.  That  honorable  Senator  has  also 
declared  that  whoever  advised  the  late  proceedings 
in  New  Mexico,  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  says  on  this  subject.  I  quote  from 
his  printed  speech  of  the  21st  of  May: 

«  But  what  sort  of  a  government  does  this  lieutenant  col- 
onel placed  over  them  administer  to  his  subjects  ?    Why,  I 


suppose,  one  of  the  greatest  and  first  duties  of  government  is 
to  give  protection  to  the  people,  to  give  defence  to  the  Terri- 
tory which  he  governs,  and  to  repel  invasion  from  the  limits 
of  the  country.  And  how  does  this  military  commander,  act- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
behave  upon  the  first  approach  of  an  invasion?  While  com- 
missioners are  sent  there  as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  bringing 
all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
under  the  authority  of  Texas  as  the  territory  of  Texas,  what 
does  this  military  governor  do,  or  propose  to  do,  to  protect 
those  people  and  repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  domain? 
He  says  he  means  to  be  neutral,  and  has  instructions  from 
headquarters  to  he  neutral  in  this  contest  hetween  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe  or  New  Mexico  and  Texas  !  The  governor  of 
this  people,  who  are  opposed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas, 
says  he  means  to  take  no  part  with  those  whom  he  governs, 
but  to  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  as  well  as  they  can  with  the 
power  of  Texas.  What  American  can  say  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  course  is  justifiable — and  what  will  be- 
come of  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo?  Of 
all  the  honorable  distinctions  which  characterize  man  in' 
his  social  and  aggregate,  or  bis  individual  character,  that  of 
good  faith,  of  the  honorable  fulfillment  of  obligations,  and 
the  observance  of  contracts  in  private  life,  and  of  treaties 
in  public  life,  is  one  which  commends  itself  most  to  the 
approbation  of  enlightened  mankind.  Here  we  have  a  pro- 
vision in  this  treaty,  staring  us  in  the  face,  requiring  us  to 
extend  the  nrotection  of  government  to  the  people  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  We  are  told  we  may  safely — it  is  not 
said,  I  admit,  in  terms,  but  it  is  in  effect— we  may  with- 
draw from  the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations,  and  leave  this 
people  to  themselves,  to  work  out  their  own  happiness  and 
salvation  in  such  way  as  they  can." 

Sir,  I  remember  the  imposing  manner  of  the 
Senator,  when  he  announced  these  sentiments,  and 
how  deep  the  impression  he  left  upon  the  Senate 
of  their  justice.  The  Senator  will  perceive  that  I 
propose  to  do  him  no  injustice.  No,  sir;  I  ask 
with  him,  what  American  would  not  say  that  this 
people  should  be  protected  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  their  society  and  territory,  at  least  until 
the  question  of  their  boundary  shall  be  settled  ? 
They  are  a  homogeneous  population,  and  have 
grown  up  with  their  present  associations  and 
usages  in  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
Unfortunately,  past  collisions  have  rendered  Texas 
hateful  to  them;  and  well  may  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  denounce  the  idea  of  leaving  them  with- 
out protection  against  the  superior  power  of  Texas. 
It  is  a  just,  as  well  as  a  generous  sentiment. 

What  is  the  true  state  of  this  question  ?  Texas 
has.a  disputed  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  of  which  she  has  never  had  the 
possession.  Major  Neighbours,  as  the  agent  of 
Texas,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  adjoining  El  Paso  to  submit  quietly  to 
|  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas.  He  is  said  to  be  a  gen- 
I  tlenian  of  considerable  address,  of  winning  man- 
ner, but  of  unyielding  firmness  and  obstinacy  of 
purpose.  When  he  came  to  Santa  Fe,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  so  easily  manage  the  people 
there.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  deliberate 
upon  measures  of  resistance,  when  an  attempt  was 
ma-ie  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  violence  and  bloodshed 
were  likely  to  follow,  the  lieutenant  colonel  com- 
manding the  troops  of  the  United  States  interposed 
his  authority  and  suppressed  the  disturbance. 
Major  Neighbours,  finding  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  Texas  without  force,  returned 
home.  And  yet,  sir,  this  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary to  keep  the  peace  is  denounced  as  an  act  of 
military  usurpation,  and  unwarrantable  violation 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Texas.  Sir,  it  was  the 
people  of  Santa  Fe  that  resisted  Major  Neigh- 
bours. It  is  they  who  seek  to  protect  themselves 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  Texas;  and  finding 
themselves  thus  threatened,  and  that  they  may  be 
able  to  act  with  vigor  and  effect  in  opposition  to 
her  pretensions,  they  have  been  driven  to  form  a 
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State  constitution,  and  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  || 
and  justice  of  Congress  for  admission  into  the  j; 
Union.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rusk] 
should  remember  that  it  was  this  proceeding  of 
Major  Neighbours,  acting  as  the  agent  of  Texa3, 
that  has  driven  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
resolution  of  forming  a  State  constitution,  as  the 
only  resort  left  them  in  defending  themselves  with 
any  prospect  of  success  against  the  power  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RUSK.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
if  he  knows  that  there  is  a  message  of  the  President 
in  which  he  says  that  he  apprehends  that  Texas 
will  not  practically  attempt  to  put  into  operation 
her  claim  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  aware  of  the  message  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  but  it  is  not  words  but 
substance  and  intentions  on  which  I  prefer  to 
dwell.  I  understand  that  the  President  intends  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  New  Mexico.  1  have 
not  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  but  I  infer  from 
his  statement  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Senate  that  such  are  his  intentions. 

[Here  Mr.  Bell  was  interrupted  by  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Underwood  ] 

Mr.  BELL  resumed.  When  interrupted  I 
was  inquiring  how  far  the  President  of  the  United 
3tates  had  interfered  or  proposed  to  interfere  in  pre- 
serving the  ctatus  quo  in  New  Mexico.  General 
Taylor,  when  he  came  into  office,  as  1  understand, 
gave  orders  to  the  officers  in  command  inNew  Mex- 
ico to  observe  the  instructions  which  had  been  given 
by  President  Polk.  These  were  to  throw  no 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  Texas  in  extending  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  But  the  fair  construction  of  these  orders 
is,  that  Texas,  in  the  mean  time,  should  proceed 
peaceably,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants, 
not  by  violence  and  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  late  Administration  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  people  of  New  Mexico  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  Texas  by  force  of  arms,  without 
interposing  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  peace.  And  when  the  mission  of 
Major  Neighbours  threatened  violence  and  blood- 
shed at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Military  interposed  to 
prevent  these  disastrous  consequences,  this  is 
denounced  as  a  military  usurpation;  when  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  in  order  to  put  themselves 
in  position  to  resist  with  greater  vigor  and  effect 
the  designs  of  Texas,  call  upon  the  officer  in  com- 
mand in  New  Mexico  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  a 
convention  to  form  a.  constitution,  whoever  may 
have  advised  this  proceeding  is  denounced  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country;  and  when  Texas  threatens 
to  send  an  armed  force  to  New  Mexico  to  vindi- 
cate her  claims  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  General  Taylor  signifies  his  intention 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  any  compulsory 
surrender  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  and  to 
maintain  the  existing  state  of  things  in  that  Terri- 
tory, this  is  denounced  as  a  murderous  policy,  and  j 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote]  goes  yet 
further,  and  asserts  that  the  late  proceedings  in 
New  Mexico  are  designed  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise bill;  and  at  the  same  time  announces  that 
the  Executive,  or  whoever  advised  the  late  pro-  I 
Geedings  in  New  Mexico,  will  be  responsible  to  | 
the  country,  to  the  present  generation,  and  poster-  i 
ity,  for  all  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  from  | 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  New  Mexico,  as  t 
well  as  for  the  discord  which  now"reign3  through- 
out the  land. 


Let  us  glance  at  the  embarrassments  which  at- 
tend the  subject.  There  may  be  said  to  be  three 
different  measures  or  plans  proposed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  these  questions.  There  is  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  President;  the  proposition, 
though  not  offered  in  form,  yet  announced  in  de- 
bate by  southern  gentlemen,  to  adopt  the  spirit  of 
the  Missouri  compromise;  and  the  plan  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
southern  Senators  say  that  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  that  does  not  secure  to  the  South  the 
right  to  emigrate  with  their  property  to  some  fair 
and  equal  portion  of  the  territory.  An  equally 
respectable  number  of  northern  gentlemen  say 
they  can  never  agree  to  any  plan  of  adjustment  by 
which  slavery  can  be  extended  into  any  portion 
of  these  Territories.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  said 
that  the  three  most  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
support  the  plan  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  KentucKy,[Mr.  Clay,]  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Webster,]  and  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,] 
have  assumed  a  position  from  which  they  cannot 
be  moved;  and  that  they  will  never  accede  to  the 
plan  of  adjustment  proposed  by  the  President;  and 
we  know  that  they  will  not  agree  to  adopt  the 
spirit  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  And  then,  in 
confirmation  of  this  gloomy  picture,  it  is  solemnly 
announced,  that  if  the  measure  before  the  Senate 
be  defeated,  there  can  be  no  hope  that  any  other 
can  or  will  be  adopted.  I  protest,  a  distracted 
country  protests,  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  protests,  against  that  position. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a  word 
of  explanation? 

Mr.  BELL.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  have  never  said  that  this  plan, 
and  this  plan  only,  could  command  my  approba- 
tion. So  far  from  it,  I  have  said,  show  me  any 
plan  that  will  pacify  the  country  and  give  peace 
and  harmony,  and  I  will  dismiss  all  my  feelings  of 
pride,  all  feelings  connected  with  any  aid  I  have 
given  in  conducting  this  plan.  Nor  did  I  ever  say 
in  reference  to  California  that  I  %vould  not  vote 
for  her  admission  if  this  plan  were  not  adopted, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  I  have  said,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  I  was  in  favor  of  a  combination  of 
measures,  as  containing  equivalents  and  conces- 
sions, and  more  likely  to  pass  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  But  that  being  admitted,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  admission  of  California  also. 
Iaknow  my  friend  does  not  intend  to  misrepresent 
me,  but  I  have  no  attachment  to  any  plan.  If  I 
saw  in  the  ptan  of  the  President  a  plan  which 
would  settle  these  great  questions,  I  would  em- 
brace it  with  pleasure,  and  I  would  trample  my 
own  under  my  feet.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  embrace 
any  plan,  come  from  what  source  it  may,  which 
will  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  peace  and  con- 
cord. 

Mr.  BELL.  These  are  noble  sentiments,  and 
such  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Senator;  but  I  must  say  that  it  has  been 
understood,  and  it  has  gone  to  the  country,  that 
this  is  the  only  plan  of  adjustment  that  can  suc- 
ceed, and  that  if  it  should  fail,  all  the  evils  of  in- 
creased agitation  at  the  North  and  at  the  South, 
and  still  greater  excitement,  perhaps  civil  war, 
would  ensue.  And  the  honorable  Senator  must 
permit  me  to  say  that  he  did  listen  to  the  declarad 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  heard  all  that  was  said  by  that 
Senator,  and  I  have  listened  to  what  others  have 
said,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  if  it  is  not  rarely 
that  I  do  aoy  injustice  to  any  speaker?    I  have 
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thought,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  plan  is  only  likely  to  succeed.  With  respect 
to  the  admission  of  California  separately,  I  know 
nothing  more  than  the  Senator  himself.  He  knows 
what  has  been  threatened  and  what  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  other  House.  He  knows  and  1 
believe  every  Senator  knows,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  parliamentary  tactics  and 
the  management  of  the  calling  of  the  House,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays,  or  any  other  means  for  defeat- 
ing the  admission  of  California  separately,  they 
never  met  my  approbation.  I  stated  the  fact  on 
information  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  every  other  Senator  has  in  regard 
to  it,  and  it  was  upon  that  information  that  I 
avowed  the  opinion  that  this  plan  was  more  likely 
to  pass  the  House,  and  be  well  received  at  the 
South  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  em- 
braced the  opinion  I  have  given — that, if  it  fails,  no 
other  comprehensive  scheme  is  likely  to  succeed. 

Mr.  BELL.  These  are  sentiments  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  repeatedly  uttered. 
But  I  had  supposed  from  many  circumstances 
which  have  recently  attracted  my  attention,  that 
the  resolution  had  been  irrevocably  taken,  "  Here 
I  plant  myself;  1  will  do  my  duty  to  my  conscience, 
in  supporting  this  measure,  and  if  I  fail,  I  will  go  to 
the  country  with  confidence;"  and  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  honorable  Senator  will  excuse  any  re- 
marks that  may  seem  to  be  unjust  to  him.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  a  disposition  in  him  and  other 
honorable  Senators  to  say,  "  This  or  nothing;" 
u  Here  I  take  my  stand,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence,  I  will  not  be  moved  from  it;  I  will  go 
toTthe  country  on  this  issue."  And  I  thought  I 
saw  in  the  late  elaborate  speech  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  in  anticipation  of  the  defeat  of  this 
bill.     I  was  sorry  for  it. 

But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay]  to-day,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I  have 
misunderstood  him;  I  have  only  further  to  say 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Foote] 
the  other  day  was  denouncing  the  policy  of  ex- 
tending protection  to  New  Mexico  against  forcible 
dismemberment  as  murderous,  and  in  violation  of 
State  sovereignty,  I  regretted  that  he  did  not  rise 
in  his  place  and  announce  his  dissent  from  the 
sentiment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Perhaps  the  Senator  himself  should 
have  done  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir,  I  have  taken  no  lead  in 
these  discussions,  but  I  felt  that  after  the  high 
stand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  taken  upon 
this  point,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  hear  him 
reiterate  sentiments  which  so  well  became  an 
American  statesman;  and  1  did  not  know  how  to 
regard  his  silence  when  he  h^ard  an  earnest  sup- 


porter of  this  bill  arraign  the  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  relation  to  this  point,  and  when  his  atten- 
tion must  have  been  called  to  it. 

The  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase,]  New 
York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  and  New  Hampshire,  [Mr. 
Hale,]  talk  about  the  cause  of  freedom.  1  wish, 
sir,  I  had  the  strength  to  speak  as  I  wish  about 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  question  is  one  that  concerns  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  you  will  permit  a  few 
slaves  of  the  South  to  go  and  toil  in  California  or 
New  Mexico,  but  it  is  a  question  of  freedom  ev- 
erywhere. The  cause  of  freedom  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  Union.  These  are 
the  great  bulwarks — the  Chinese  wall  of  freedom. 
These  once  broken  down,  anarchy  and  military 
despotism  become  our  inheritance.  This  is  the 
stake,  to  some  extent,  at  issue  now.  If  we  allow 
faction — fanatical  or  political — preconceived  opin- 
ions— prejudice  or  partiality  for  particular  plans  or 
modes  of  adjustment  to  sway  our  course,  we  strike 
a  blow  at  the  common  liberty.  No  man  can  be 
justified  before  the  country,  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  taking  the  position  that  he  will  accede 
to  nothing  but,  what  his  own  judgment  prescribes. 
I  have  no  favorite  plan  for  the  settlement  of  these 
questions,  to  which  I  would  adhere  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  I  have  expressed  my  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  of  the  President,  connect- 
ing with  it  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary. 
I  proposed  a  broader  platform,  one  containing  all 
the  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  future  out  of  the 
Texas  annexation  resolutions.  I  have  announced 
my  willingness  to  go  for  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  its  true  spirit — an  allotment  of  territory  to  be 
open  to  the  admission  of  slavery.  I  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  had  the  great  minds  which 
have  taken  the  lead  upon  this  subject  so  resolved, 
either  of  these  plans  could  have  been  carried.  A 
storm  of  agitation  and  excitement  would  have 
raged  for  a  time,  but  then  we  should  sooner  have 
had  permanent  quiet.  That  would  have  been  a 
healing  of  wounds  within,  and  no  mere  plastering 
upon  the  surface.  In  securing  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure,  I  would  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  deprecating  any  recourse  to  ex- 
traordinary tactics  in  parliamentary  proceedings. 
I  would  stand,  in  such  a  cause,  upon  every  privi- 
lege allowed  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  I 
would  fight,  the  battles  upon  these  questions,  not  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  but  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
Sir,  I  shall  be  ready  to  yield  my  concurrence  tc 
any  measure  which  holds  out  the  remotest  pros- 
pect of  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  the  coun- 
try. And  whatever  doubts  I  may  entertain  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  one  now  presented  for  the  decision 
of  the  Senate,  I  expect  to  give  it  my  vote,  unless  I 
shall  see  that  some  other  more  acceptable  measure 
is  likely  to  find  favor  witn  Congress. 
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